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PREFACE. 



The object of the author in sending forth this small 
volume, is to afford, in a compendious form, a short ac- 
count of every place in the Holy Land mentioned in 
Scripture, of which the site has been more or less satis- 
factorily identified. The work is especially intended for 
such as have neither time nor opportunity to refer to 
larger treatises on the geography of Palestine. In order, 
therefore, to keep the volume within the prescribed limits, 
all disquisitions on the reasons for the determination of 
the various sit^s have as much as possible been avoided, 
and the writer has generally confined himself to the state- 
ment of his conclusions, which have not been arrived 
at without the most careful examination and weighing of 
evidence. He does not, however, pretend to invariable 
accuracy, and he is fully aware that some of his deter- 
minations may be called in question. Some mistakes 
will probably be found, but in all cases he has availed 
himself of the latest authorities, wherever his personal 
investigations in the country have not reached. In one 
instance, he has to regret an erroneous identification 
which had passed through the press before he had the 
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opportunity of correcting it, viz., that of Gath, with the 
modem Tell es Safi^h. The arguments of the Rev. G. 
Williams in favour of Beit- Jibrin as the true site are quite 
irresistible ; and it is satisfactory to know that the ancient 
Philistian capital of Goth has remained for ages the Eleu- 
theropolis of the Greek and Eoman period, and the Beit- 
Jibrin of the modems. 

The chapters have been arranged, and the places de- 
scribed, in groups, according rather to the physical geo- 
graphy of the country than to its political divisions. But 
in most instances these are nearly identical, and the out- 
lines of the tribal boundaries were generally guided by 
the natural features of the land* The examination of the 
country commences naturally with the south country of 
Judah, the portion first touched after the Exodus from 
Egypt, and which though now, through the researches 
of Professor Palmer, accurately mapped, has been, until 
within the last few months, a complete blank in our know- 
ledge of Scripture geography. 

The book of Joshua, ** the Domesday Book of Israel," 
is our best guide to the ancient topogrdphy, and every 
name which there occurs has been referred to, and, when 
possible, identified. All other places which, omitted there, 
are found in the subsequent sacred writers, have been also, 
as far as possible^ noticed and traced. Such has been the 
marvellous persistency of the Semitic names, that after a 
lapse of more than 8,800 years, wherever the land has 
been carefully examined, scarce a single village^ however 
insignificant, is wanting in the modem Arabic nomencla- 
ture ; and there is every reason to expect that the survey 
now being carried out by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
will restore to our knowledge, under its Arabic form, every 
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name of city, village, or hill which occurs in the inspired 
history of the chosen people. 

All research, whether topographical, physical, or archsBO- 
logical, has uniformly illustrated the intense accuracy of 
Old Testament history and description; and the author 
can only pray that this Httle book may serve in the Bible 
student's hand, however humbly, to the advancement of 
Scriptural knowledge and to the greater glory of God. 

Grbatham Vicaraob, 

27 tk December J 1871. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE WILDERNESS, AND THE NEGEB, OR SOUTH COUNTRY. 

The Going up out of Egypt— Desert of Tih— Wilderness of Paran— Hazeroth— 
Kadesh Barnea— .4m <7adM— Eshcol— Beer-lahai-roi— Hogar's Well— Rith- 
mah — Hormah — Zephath — Akrabbim— ElMKla— Adar— Hezron —River of 
Egypt— >ra</y el ArUh—Sionth Country, or Negeb— Negeb of Kenites— of 
.Tudah— of Philistines— Gerar—Sitnah— Tribe of Simeon— Rehoboth— /?«*«<- 
ftfA— Description of the South Country— Kabzeel—Kenites—Kinah—Dimonah 
— Ararah— Ziph — Telem - Bealoth — Hadattah — Kerioth- Hezron — Shema 
—MoladHh— Wells— Hazor-Oaddah— Heshmon- Hazor-Shuah— Beersheba— 
Azim— ElTolad— Chesil- Ziklag— Shilhim— Ain-Rlmmon. 

The consideration of the topography of the Holy Land, 
or, as it was called before the conquest by Joshua, the 
Land of Canaan, the modem Palestine, may best be 
commenced from the southern extremity, the point first 
touched by the Israelites, within a few months of their 
exodus from Egypt when they attempted their unsuccess- 
ful advance from Kadesh Bamea. 

The passage from Egypt is frequently spoken of as the 
" going up" out of Egypt. In order to understand how 
strictly accurate is the term, we must remember that, 
after leaving Sinai and traversing the Desert of the Wan- 
derings, or the ** Tih," in a northerly direction, the low 
ranges of hills which are successively reached, present the 
appearance of a succession of gigantic terraces, or steps, "* 
running from east to west. These are formed by the 
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gradual, expansion and depression of the great mountain 
range of the Lebanon, which, as it runs down between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan Valley, forms successively 
the mountain region of Galilee, the hill country of Samaria, 
and the hill country of Judea. Extending from Hebron, 
it spreads over the south country, widening as it is traced 
southward, as if the hills had been pressed down to the 
east and west, and exhibiting no central crest like that 
which forms the watershed from Lebanon to Hebron. 

Li travelling northwards from Sinai, there is a graduated 
ascent through the Wilderness of the Wanderings, now 
called the Desert of Et Tih, dykes of porphyry separating 
the pink granite region of the Sinaitic range from the sand- 
stone district, into which we rise over the Jebel et Tih, a 
long limestone range running east and west, and which 
gradually shelves up into the plateau of the same name. 
A similar range of limestone ridges, with the same general 
direction, forms the boundary between the Tih and the 
** Negeb," or south country of Judah. But this range is 
much less regular in its outline than the frontier ridge 
south of the plateau, and forms a vast bay receding north- 
wards in the centre. All along the edge of this ridge the 
country for many miles, as it sinks into the true Desert, 
is now sterile and barren yet not utterly desolate. It pre- 
sents traces of a primaBval race of inhabitants, probably 
the Amalekites, in the cairns and stone huts which have 
been explored and described very recently by Messrs. 
Holland and Palmer. 

The arc which forms the northern boundary of the Desert 
may be said to spring from the western side of the Wady 
Arabah, opposite to Petra, thence winding in a north- 
westerly direction nearly to Sebaita, the ancient Hormah, 
and then curves to the south-west to the Wady el Arish 
due west of Petra. Into this bay of the wilderness the 
' children of Israel would seem to have marched at an early 
period of their wanderings. The western face of this 
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plateau was that ** mountain of the Amorites ** spoken of 
by Moses as the southern limit of the Land of Promise : 
** We came to Kadesh Bamea, And I said unto you, Ye 
are come unto the mountain of the Amorites, which the 
Lord our God doth give unto us ** (Deut. i. 19, 20). 

The desert plain south and east of this was the Wilder- 
ness of Paran, which commenced where the Wilderness of 
Sinai ended, i.e. it waa the limestone region now known 
as the Desert of Tih. To the north and east of this, 
the Wilderness of Zin gradually sloped towards the Arabah 
and Dead Sea. The northern barrier of the Desert of 
Paran or Tih, which forms the terrace of the ** Negeb ** 
or south country of Judah, is well described by Williams, 
as ** a gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, which 
we could trace for many miles east and west of the spot on 
which we stood, whose precipitous promontories of naked 
rock, forming, as it were, bastions of Cyclopean architec- 
ture, jutted forth in irregular masses from the mountain 
barrier into the southern wilderness, a confused chaos of 
chalk.'' We can well understand how, with this barrier 
in front of them, the children of Israel always spoke of 
** going up" into Canaan. 

The whole of the range of steppes lying to the west 
of the Desert of Tih, though now arid and comparatively 
barren, yields evidence of having once sustained a not 
inconsiderable population. From lat. 29° 80' there are 
continual traces of tombs, wells, forts, and other ruins. 
It is worthy of remark that Mr. Palmer found at the 
ruins of Contellet Garaiyeh, more than thirty miles south- 
west of Kadesh Bamea, jars built into walls, and frames, 
with mortices, beams, &c. Now, all these old beams were 
of shittim wood (seyal) ; and at the present day there is but 
one solitary seyal tree in the whole Desert of Tih. The 
face of the country must have been strangely changed by 
the destruction of the timber. 

From this spot, as we travel north to the site of Kadesh 

B 2 
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Barnea, we are on the frontier line of the old ** south 
country" of Judah, the Negeb. It is a mountain region 
with many groups of hills, among which the wadys or 
valleys, that take their rise at the edge of the crest, 
meander westward to the sea. These, of course, are much 
more fertile than the open plain. 

Along the edge here, with the Canaanites and Amorites 
watching them from the upper defiles, the Israelites 
marched on their first direct journey from Sinai after 
leaving Kibroth Hattaavah, and they abode at Hazeroth 
(Numb. xi. 35). The word Hazeroth (the plural of Hazor) 
simply means enclosures, or open, loose villages, the low 
circles of stones, on which the Bedouins, to this day, are 
in the habit of pitching their tents, when about to encamp 
for a longer time than merely a few days. All along this 
route there are great numbers of these Hazeroth or 
ancient enclosures. They are always on a hill-side, or in 
some sheltered spot, while the tombs or cairns are invari- 
ably on the crest of a hill. 

About twenty-five miles south of Kadesh these stone 
circles are innumerable, and cover the whole Valley of 
Mayin. Close to this, in another valley, are later ruins, 
belonging doubtless to one of the unidentified cities of 
Southern Judah, now called Lussan. The valley has been 
terraced, and the water carefully regulated and distributed 
through the enclosed patches of ground. It has been in- 
habited in the Roman period; and there yet remains 
a house, with chambers, courtyard, and an archway 
perfect. 

From Lussan, a day's journey brings us to Ain Gadis, 
at the head of the Wady Gadis, the name being the exact 
Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew Kadesh (i.e. a sacred 
city or separated place). It is just at the frontier of the 
south country of Judah, of which it is the key strategi- 
cally, as its identification is the key topographically, to this 
part of the history of the wanderings. It exactly answers 
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to the description of the Bible : the Israelites waiting, as 
it were, on the threshold of the southern portion of the 
Promised Land, and, from the evidence on all sides, we 
may fairly conclude that the surrounding country was 
better supplied with water than it is now; and that it 
was, therefore, at least as suitable for the encampment 
of the Israelitish hosts as any spot in Sinai. There are 
three springs which form shallow pools, one of them over- 
flowing and producing a stream of water in the rainy 
season: its exact position is lat. 81° 84', long. 40° 81', 
told situated on the natural border of the country. 

We are here on one of the most interesting spots in 
early Scripture history. It is first mentioned in Gen. xiv. 7, 
in the account of the foray of Chedorlaomer, who crossed 
from Seir, or Petra, to Kadesh, defeated the Amorites, and 
then turned back to the north-east to Hazezon Tamar^ or 
Engedi, by the Dead Sea. The Horites, or Cave-men, 
whom he smote, have left their traces, not only in Mount 
Seir, but in many parts of the Wilderness of Paran, where 
the cave -dwellings may still be distinctly traced, as Mr. 
Holland has shown. It is next mentioned in Gen. xvi. 14, 
as marking the situation of Hagar's Well, Beer-lahai-roi, 
which lay between Kadesh and Betted, a site not yet satis- 
factorily identified. Hence Joshua and Caleb, with their 
companions, were sent to spy out the country, and hither 
they returned with the grapes of Eshcol and their report 
of the land. Here broke out the murmuring; and here, 
after those who had brought up an evil report died of the 
plague, began the forty years' penal wandering in the wil- 
demess. Hence, stung with shame and sudden remorse, 
the people, against the exhortations of Moses and with- 
out the presence of the Ark of the Covenant, went up 
against the Amalekites and the Canaanites, and were 
defeated and discomfited even unto Hormah. (Numb, xiv.) 
Hither Israel returned after the rebellion of Eorah ; and 
here Miriam died and was buried (Numb. xx. 1). 
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There is one objection io the identification of Ain Gudis 
with Kadeshf and that is the &ct of the spies having 
brought grapes from Eshcol, which has ordinarily been 
placed close to Hebron, and is, therefore, far too distant 
for the conveyance of grapes, especially by men travelling 
cantiously as spies. But Mr. Palmer observes it is a 
cnrious fiEust, that among the most striking characteristics 
of the Negeb are miles of hill-sides and valleys, covered 
with the small stone-heaps, in regular swathes, along which 
the grapes were trained, and which still retain the name of 
teleildt'el'*anabor or grape-mounds.* Gadis, then, answers 
every condition of the history. Israel had nothing but 
the wilderness around them and no formidable hostile 
peoples in their rear. 

Turning west-north-west from Kadesh, we come, at a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles, to Ain Muweileh, a spring, in 
the valley at the foot of the mountains, which has, with some 
reason, been identified with Beer-hhai-roiy Hagar's Well. 
The slopes of the hills are covered with ruins, their crests 
with cairns, and their sides studded with cave-dwellings, 
and at the spot itself has evidently stood one of *'the 
cities of the south," which has been inhabited down to 
Christian times, as chapels and crosses painted on the 
walls still remain. The Arabs have a tradition that Hagar 
dwelt here ; which, if it be a mere legend, yet is interest- 
ing as one of the oldest in a country which has hardly yet 
been touched by strangers. We must not forget that it 
was here too that Isaac sojourned (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. 11), 
both before and after the death of his father ; and that in 
the wide pastures below, between Eadesh and Shur, Abra- 
ham kept his flocks and herds. 

Just below this is the Wady Erthama, or Bithma, 
probably the very site of the Israelitish station of 
Bithmahf corresponding to the first sojourn at Kadesh, 
and near Hazeroth (Numb, zzxiii. 18) ; and where there 

* See also *<Land of leocael,'' p. 297. 
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is a remarkable rock, with a spring bursting forth at 
its foot. 

After the defeat of Israel near Eadesh, we are told 
(Numb. xiv. 45) the Canaanites chased them unto Hormah. 
Hormah seems, with reason, identified with the ruins of 
Sebaita, twenty-four miles north of Eadesh. It is on the 
very northern extremity of the Wilderness of Paran. It 
has been a place of importance down to the Christian 
period, and contains very perfect ruins of three churches, 
with fresco paintings still to be traced on an arched niche 
in one of them. The houses are all of one type : small 
arched chambers with niches here and there, and a little 
courtyard. Many of the walls stand from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high ; and there are more than twenty-five streets 
or alleys plainly to be traced. Nearly every house has its 
well; and they are also conveniently placed in all the 
comers of the public places. The outer wall, or fortifica- 
tion, still remains, and there are traces of an older and 
very thick wall outside it, which once surrounded the town. 
Surrounding the city for a considerable distance may be 
traced the once well-kept and fruitful gardens, when the 
hills around were covered with orchards of pomegranates 
and other finiits, and with terraces of clustering vines. 
Near the centre of the city stands a strong tower, or 
blockhouse, built of massive stone with arches for its 
several stories. 

About three and a-half miles north-west of this stands the 
ruined fortress of El Meshrifeh, i,e, the watch-tower, placed 
on a most commanding position on the top of a hill, pro- 
tected by five large towers and the rocks on all sides cut 
down in escarpments, with bastions. The masonry is very 
solid and compact, and the blocks are of immense size. 
The walls are, for the most part, of unhewn stones. The 
hills all round are covered with vine-terraces and ruined 
enclosures for cultivation, and with wine-presses ; and every 
little gully is carefully embanked and built up with rude 
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masonry. Everywhere advantage has been taken of every 
scrap of ground for agriculture. 

Zephath and Hormah have always been considered 
identical. ** Judah went with Simeon his brother, and 
they slew the Canaanites that inhabited Zephath and 
utterly destroyed it. And the name of the city was called 
Hormah" (Judg. i. 17). Now Zephath signifies a watch- 
tower, and, as has been said. El Meshrifeh exactly cor- 
responds with this, both in its position and in the meaning 
of the name. But Sebaita is the Arabic equivalent for 
Zephath. May we not, therefore, understand the word 
Zephath in its proper signification, and consider the 
** city'* as separate fi*om the tower or fortress thus attacked 
and destroyed ? The city, protected by so commanding a 
fort, might well be spoken of as the City of the Tower. 
Probably, therefore, in El Meshrifeh we see the site of 
Zephath itself, and in Sebaita that of the city of Zephath, 
to which the Israelites, after their victory, gave the name 
of Hormah, But as the Ishmaelite has, through all the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of history, kept hovering in 
the neighbourhood, he has preserved to this day, in his 
vernacular, the old Canaanitish name of Zephath. This 
was one of the towns of Simeon, whose possessions were 
scattered among those of his brother Judah in the south 
(Josh. xix. 1 — 9). 

Having thus found the locality of Kadesh Bamea, we 
are easily able to trace the southern frontier line of Judah 
eastward (Josh. xv. 1 — 4). It went ** even to the border 
of Edom (Petra) ; the Wilderness of Zin southward was the 
uttermost part of the south coast : and their south border 
was from the shore of the Salt Sea, from the bay (or 
tongue) that looketh southward. It went out to the 
south side to the going up to Akrabbim, and passed along 
to Zin and ascended up on the south side to Kadesh 
Bamea." 

The southern bay of the Salt Sea is evidently the 
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southern Ghor, or dead level plain, which reaches twelve 
miles to the mouths of Wadys Fikreh and Jeib. Here 
it would join the frontier of Edom. Thence it trended 
south-west (** went out on the south side") by the 
course of the Wady Fikreh to the steep passes of Es Safah 
or Ah'ahHm, Hence the frontier touched the Wilderness 
of Zin by the Wady Marreh ; and still, according to the 
Domesday Book of Joshua, trending south as it ran west, 
reached to Kadesh Baimea (Gadis), the extreme point of 
IsraeHtish territory. 

The Wady Marreh and Es Safah stand bold and high ; 
the wady heading the southern edge of the plain and 
descending very rapidly to a level more than 400 feet 
lower down, Es Safah standing boldly forth on a mountain 
spur 860 feet above the plain, on the extensive ruins of 
Abdeh the Ehoda of the ancients, but not mentioned 
in Scripture, nor certainly identified with any city of 
Judah — unless, as I am fully disposed to believe, it 
reveals to us Ziklag, the home of David in his outlawry. 
[See Ziklag.] It must have been a place of importance 
and great strength. But the Desert has reassumed its 
rights — the intrusive hand of cultivation has been driven 
back — the race that dwelt here have perished, and their 
works now look abroad in loneliness and silence over the 
mighty waste. 

Proceeding westward from Kadesh, the boundary line is 
more difficult of identification. It '' passed along to Hez- 
ron, and went up to Adar (Hazar-addah — ^Numb. xxxiv. 4), 
and fetched a compass to Karkaa, And from thence it 
passed toward Azmon and went out unto the river (Nachal) 
of Egypt, and the goings out of that coast were at the 
sea'* (Josh. xv. 8, 4). None of these places have been 
identified, excepting Adar, probably Lussan. Hezron is 
only another form of Hazor or Hazeroth — stone enclosures. 

But, following to the south for a distance of fifty miles, 
there are the ruins of many cities, visited by Mr. Palmer, 
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in a region hitherto nntouehed, such as Garaireh and 
Lnssan, which he has described, which famish sites for 
these cities and many more, before reaching the Wadj el 
Arish, if that be the " river of Egypt.** 

Commentators are divided as to whether to assign the 
name to this wady, ronning to the sea from lat. 30^, or to 
refer it to the Nile. It mnst be remembered that from £1 
Arish to the frontier of Egypt is absolutely desert, and that 
the nomad tribes which roamed over it were tribatarv scnne- 
times to Egypt and sometimes to Syria, and, in the days of 
David and Solomon, to the Jewish monarchv. Bat in some 
passages, when the Nile is spoken of, the word "nahr*' 
(river) is used ; and " nachal" is, strictly, only a winter tor- 
rent such as the Arish. We may be content, then, to take 
this, the furthest limit of ancient civilisation till the 
frontier of Egypt was reached, as the old boundary line 
of Judah and Simeon, since no settlements can have 
existed beyond it. It is a boundary drawn by nature, on 
the north of which is cultivation, on the south desert. 
Even when there is no water in the wady, it may always 
be found by sinking to a moderate depth. 

Having thus traced the southern frontier of Judah, with 
which Simeon was intermingled, we may next follow the 
topography of these tribes in detail. Their portion — ^the 
largest, and, in many respects, the most important of all 
the Holy Land — ^is divided into three regions, which are 
always distinguished by name in Holy Writ, and which 
have very distinct natural or physical characteristics. 
They are : I. The south country or Negeb ; by which 
Hebrew name we shall distinguish it. II. The low country 
or Shephelah, i.e. the PhiliHtian plain on the sea coast. 
III. The hill country of Judaoa in the north. 

I. The Negeb. Tbirt extends along the whole southern 
frontier from east to mmi, It is spoken of when Abram 
wont up out of Egypt itito the nouth; when he went on his 
journeys from the MUtk even unto Bethel, &o. (Gen. xii. 9, 
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xiii. 1,8); as where Isaac lived (xxiv. 62) ; and was inhabited 
by the Amalekites before the conquest. It Was the region 
in which David wandered, under the protection of the 
PhiKstines, during his outlawry. It is ' an irregularly- 
shaped tract, extending from the mountains of Judah on 
the north to the edge of the Desert of Paran and from 
the south end of the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean ; but 
stretching in a sloping direction towards the north-east 
to the Dead Sea and to the south-west to El Arish, thus 
occupying a middle position, both topographically and 
physically, between the rich soil of central Canaan and the 
sandy wastes of that great and terrible wilderness. 

The "Negeb" itself was also subdivided into three dis- 
tricts. (1) A small district, allotted to the descendants of 
Jethro, called (1 Sam. xxvii. 10) the south of the Kenites. 
We read (Judg. i. 16) : '* The children of the Kenite, 
Moses' father in law, went up . . . into the wilderness of 
Judah, which lieth in the south of Arad, and they went and 
dwelt among the people.'' To them, among the other 
inhabitants of the Negeb, David sent presents from Ziklag 
(1 Sam. XXX. 29). There is no difficulty in identifying 
Arad with Tell 'Arad, a white-crowned hill, with traces of 
ruins, a day's journey west of the south end of the Dead 
Sea. Its position suggests that it is identical with 
Eder, the second city of Judah in the south, men- 
tioned by Joshua, and which does not occur elsewhere, 
while Arad is not given in that list. The LXX. also read 
it Ara. 

(2) The south of Judah (2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18). By far the largest portion of the region, 
including nearly the whole of the allotment of Simeon, 
stretching south-west from Arad to Eadesh. 

(8) The south of the Cherethites or Philistines (1 Sam. 
XXX. 1, 14, 16), lying to the south-west, as far as the 
upper part of the Wady el Arish or River of Egypt, and 
deriving its name from the Philistines having formerly 
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occupied it. It comprised the fine pastoral land 13'ing 
south-west of Beersheba and west of Kadesh, and was 
known, in the time of Abraham, as the kingdom of Gerar. 
Light is thrown on the subsequent history of this region 
by a casual expression in 1 Chron. iv. 89, where we read 
that the Simeonites ** went to the entrance of Gedor . . . 
and found fat pasture and good, and the land was wide, 
and quiet, and peaceable ; for they of Ham [Le. the Miz- 
raimite Philistines, or Cherethites, from Caphtor) had 
dwelt there of old." ("Gedor" appears an error of the 
transcriber for Gm-ar — the Hebrew letters being very 
similar [^ t) — ^and the LXX. corroborates this by reading 
Gerar.) After the time of Abraham, the Philistines, then 
a pastoral people, as we see by the life of Abimelech, 
gradually encroached upon the Canaanites in the maritime 
plains and migrated to the sea coast, while Amalek pushed 
on upon them and occupied Gerar, where they were found 
by Israel at the Exodus. 

The interest of Gerar centres in the history of Abraham 
and the Patriarchs. Afterwards it is only once mentioned, 
when Asa (2 Chron. xiv. 13) defeated and pursued the 
Ethiopian invader Zerah. From the spoil of tents, sheep, 
and camels, we see that, though protected by cities or 
fortress-towns, it was the same pastoral region it had been 
when Abraham sojourned there and digged wells for his 
flocks. Here, probably, Isaac was bom: here was his 
favourite residence. The name still remains ; and the 
Wady t/^w, a little south of Muweileh or Hagar'&Well, 
with a magnificent prospect and vast rolling plains, covered 
with herbage, and many ruins on the hills above it, 
indicates the camping-ground of the Father of the Faith- 
ful. North of this wady, all the way to Beersheba, are a 
long line of ruined cities and of old wells. 

We may here trace Isaac's course. Driven northwards 
from Gerar, he sank wells in the wadys, first at Esek, then 
at Sitnah, The Well of Sitnah has been identified by Mr. 
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Palmer with the modem name of Shutneh, a very little 
way west of Ruheibeh or Eehoboth. 

Still pressed by the Philistine herdsmen he proceeded 
north to Rehoboth, and finally to Beersheba (Gen. xxvi. 
6 — 23). The vernacular names still enable us to trace his 
course. More than half-way between Jeriir and Beersheba 
we find the ruins and well of Buheibeh, the Arabic 
equivalent of Eehoboth, There are many towers and 
ruins around, some of them still twenty feet high ; 
and round the well are troughs and other masonry, of 
immense proportions, and, seemingly, of very great anti- 
quity. The well had soon collected a settled population, 
for the town has been four hundred yards long. The 
well itself may certainly be that of Isaac, from its appear- 
ance : much larger and more ancient-looking than any 
others in the region. Thus each of the three Patriarchs 
has left wells for the benefit of posterity at Beersheba, 
Rehoboth, and Shechem. The striving of the Philistines 
for the wells sunk may be easily understood, from the 
certainty that such wells would attract settled inhabitants 
and stimulate the planting and tillage of the soil : thus, 
in time, setting up claims of proprietorship at variance 
with the interests of the nomad pastoral chieftains. 

The well Mr. Palmer identifies with Rehoboth, and 
described above, is not at the ruins called Ruheibeh, but 
near them. The name, though now confined to one spot, 
may be a reminiscence of a more general title. Travellers 
in this region have difiered in their descriptions of this 
well, for the simple reason that wells here are very many, 
and that no two have examined the same. 

We may now proceed to consider the characteristics of 
the Negeb of Judah, having examined the sites of the 
south of the Kenites and of the south of the Philistines. 

The south differs from the hill country to the north of 
it, not merely so much in being pastoral instead of cul- 
tivated, for its whole extent yields proof of Nerj ^^^sis^^ 
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though not nniversal cultivation in former times ; nor in 
its being less hilly, for it has but few plains of any extent ; 
but in its deep ravines, torn and rent by winter torrents 
{aphikim), "the streams in the south" of Ps. cxxvi. 4. 
These torrents, quite dry in summer, cut down steep 
cMs into narrow gulUes by their violence in winter. On 
the west side they drain towards the Arish and Philistia, 
on the east towards the Dead Sea, none running south 
into Paran or the Wilderness. 

The wide central expanse is now a sort of upland wil- 
derness, a series of rolling hills, with scanty herbage more 
abundant on their northern slopes, but without a tree or a 
bush more than three feet high. Occasionally, by a well, 
the rich soil, scratched for barley or wheat, shows that 
with care, as in the days of Isaac, it might still yield a 
hundredfold. It was especially the land of the lion (Isa. 
XXX. 6), which, unKke the leopard, prefers dry, open land ; 
of the scorpion, whence the name Akrabbim (or scorpions) ; 
of sand vipers, which still swarm there ; while the beasts 
of burden were asses and camels — not oxen. The camel 
ceases to be employed when we reach the hill country, and 
the ox takes its place. 

Besides the places which have been already mentioned, 
there are.no less than twenty-nine cities, with their vil- 
lages, in the sotUh, assigned by Joshua to Judah and 
Simeon. Probably every one of these survive, covering 
many acres with ruins which might, with very slight 
labour, be again rendered habitable : with oil-presses and 
wine-presses lying at their gates ; containing cisterns, 
reservoirs, and conduits still perfect and beautifully 
cemented, with a rich soil in the lower grounds ; in short, 
everything that might be supposed to attract a settled 
population. Nearly all these cities have been identified, 
with more or less probability. 

Yet, throughout the whole extent of the south country, 
thickly strewn as it is with traces of its former occupants 
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and peopled with hardy tribes who pay but a nominal alle- 
giance to the Turkish government, there is not so much as 
a single inhabited village. Not until the traveller has fairly 
crossed its northern boundary and entered the hill country, 
does this strange spectacle of deserted towns and a house- 
less population cease to arrest his attention. The Arabs of 
the south country, contrary to the usage prevailing in every 
other part of Palestine, carefully avoid taking up their 
abode in the ancient sites ; and, in a country habitually 
exposed to sudden visitations of whirlwind and storm, prefer 
the shelter either of a tent or of some cave bequeathed 
by the Horite aborigines, or perhaps of the very quarry 
which furnished the materials of the adjoining city. The 
words of Dr. Robinson, about Zephath or Hormah, may 
be applied to every .city of the Negeb : — ** Once, as we 
judged upon the spot, this must have been a city of not 
less than 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants. Now it is a per- 
fect field of ruins, a scene of unutterable desolation, across 
which the passing stranger can with difficulty find his 
way." A mighty spell seems to rest upon the cities of 
the south. We turn to the word of prophecy, and we 
read, ** The cities of the south (Negeb) shall be shut up, 
and none shall open them : Judah shall be carried away 
captive, all of it : it shall be wholly carried away captive " 
(Jer. xiii. 19). 

We now come to the consideration of the sites of the 
twenty-nine cities of Judah and Simeon in the south. 
These occupy but a small space in the after-history of 
Israel. In fact, with the exception of Beersheba and 
Ziklag, none of them ever reappear, except in way of most 
cursory allusion, in the Scripture narrative. Commencing 
as Joshua does (xv. 21), from the east^ the first city is 
Kabzeelj the native place of David's mighty man of valour, 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). This 
has been identified with Ain el Arus, at the mouth of the 
Wady Kuseib, probably the Arabic equivalent for Kabzeel, 
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at the end of the Sehkha at the south of the Dead Sea, 
exactly on the limit pointed out for the Jewish frontier, 
and where the writer observed traces of bmldings of rough 
undressed stone. It is just at the beginning of the ascent 
of Akrabbim. Eder or Arad has been already noticed, 
as in the Negeb of the Kenites. 

Of Jagur we find no trace, nor of Kinah, the next on 
the list. From the order in which they occur they were 
probably in the region of the Kenites, and the reading of 
Hazor-Kinah, "the camp town of the Kenites," has been 
suggested. That the Kenites were here even before the 
conquest seems to be implied by Balaam's apostrophe, as 
from the top of Peor, whence this range is plainly visible, 
he looked on the Kenites, and with prophetic ken ex- 
claimed, ** Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest 
thy nest in a rock. Nevertheless the Kenite shall be 
wasted, until Asshur shall carry thee away captive" 
(Numb. xxiv. 21, 22). They were mingled, too, with the 
Amalekites, as we see by Saul's friendly warning, ** Get 
you down from among the Amalekites" (1 Sam. xv. 6). I 
visited a camping-ground with stone heaps and ruins, 
about two hours from Arad, called El Hudhera (the 
Arabic for Hazeroth), which would well answer for this 
place. 

Dimonahf or Dibon (Neh. xi. 25), a little further north- 
west, preserves its name in Ed Dheib, a collection of rude 
ruins at the head of a wady of the same name, five miles 
north of Arad. 

Adadah, This is evidently a mistake of the transcriber 
for Ararahj as is shown by the LXX., and by the mention 
of Aroer of Judah among the places where David and his 
men were wont to haunt, and to which he sent presents 
after the recapture of Ziklag. The name remains un- 
changed in the Wady Ararah. The only relics of the 
ancient city consist of a few wells, two or three of them 
built up of rude masonry, and some of them containing 
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water. Fragments of pottery abound. It is about twelve 
miles south-west of Arad. 

Kadesh, or Kadesh Bamea, has been already mentioned. 
Next follow Hazor and Ithnan, the latter name possibly 
from the Horite chief Ithran (Gen. xxxvi. 26), in which 
case it may be conjectured to be Hhora, a cave-city, of 
which there are so many in the district : notably one to 
the west of Arad visited by Van de Velde, and another 
further west visited by myself. It is to be borne in mind 
that the HoHtes or Cave-men, the predecessors of the 
Oanaanites in the land, have left mauy traces in its nomen- 
clature, as at Beth-horon north of Jerusalem, and Horo- 
naim in Moab. Their occupancy seems to have ceased 
long before the Exodus. 

Ziph is another site not yet recognised. Telem or 
Telaim (1 Sam. xv. 4), chosen by Saul as the rendezvous 
for his attack on Amalek, was probably a spot where the 
roads towards the Amalekite territory converged, and is 
perhaps the head - quarters of the Dhullaim Arabs, the 
equivalent to the Hebrew name, and where, at El Kuseir 
or little tower, there are the foundations of a stone-built 
village. 

Bealoth or Baaloth Beer, the Ramath Negeh of Josh. xix. 8, 
was part of the lot of Simeon, the name signifying Holy 
Well. It is mentioned (1 Sam. xxx. 27) as one of the 
places to which David sent presents, and (1 Kings ix. 18) 
as one of the frontier towns fortified by Solomon, where 
it is simply called Baalath. From these incidental notices 
and the names, we gather that it was a watering-place of 
importance (Beer Baal) and had artificial tanks; that it 
was on a conmianding height (Bamath) ; that it was 
on the frontier : and we might expect traces of fortification 
to remain. All these conditions are fulfilled in Kumub, 
south-west of Dhullam, where alone for many miles water 
is always found in plenty, and where the ravine is crossed 
by a strong dam to retain it. The walls of a fortified 
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town are yet clearly to be traced, with extensive ruins, 
and it is at the head of the most frequented pass into 
Palestine from the south-east. 

Hazor and Hadattdhy next on the list, should probably 
be taken as one word ; and the place is easily identified 
with the ruins called Hadadah,* a watch-tower on the edge 
of a bluff on the high ground at the head of the Zuwierah 
Valley, south-west of the Dead Sea. 

The four next names should be read together, Kerioth' 
Hezron, which is Hazor Amam, Kerioth, the plural 
form of Kir, or Kirjath, denotes a fortress or stronghold, 
like the Welsh caer. The plural number points to there 
having been more than one castle ; and we recognise the 
spot in Kureitein, i.e, the two castles, on the road north 
from Arad to Hebron on the frontier of the hill country, 
due south of Maon and Kurmul. The ruins of Kureitein 
are much scattered, consisting of long rows of primitive 
walls crossing each other at right angles and more than 
500 yards long. Adjoining one of them is a vast quad- 
rangular enclosure ; and up a small glen, a little further 
on, are similar ruins covering the summit of a high cliff. 

Shema may be recognised in Kujum Selameh, i.e,, the 
mound of Selamah. It is called Sheba in the list of 
towns transferred from Judah to Simeon. It is a knoll 
with a green basin of fine pasture, enclosed in a circle of 
smooth rolling hills. The ruins are mere foundations, 
scattered irregularly over a very considerable area, and 
affording no clue to their architecture or period. The 
mention of Shema just before Moladah and the fact of 
both being in the heritage of Simeon, support the conjec- 
ture of its identity with Selameh, especially as it is called 
Selmaa in the LXX.t 

Hence a day's journey due west brings us to Moladah^ 
Malatha of the Greeks, El Milh of the Arabs. It re- 
mained in the occupation of Simeon in David's time and 

* " Land of Israel," p. 370. f Ibid, p. 371. 
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wag resettled after the retnm under Nefaemiah (Neh. xi. 26). 
It ia spoken of as a fortresB by JosephuB and was after- 
wards the station of a Koman cohort The two wells 
are in the shallow valley or plain beneath, very finely 
built of marble, aboat seventyfeet deep, their sides scored 
with the ropes of the water-drawers of many centuries. 
The gronnd aronnd is strewn with records of the Roman 
oocnpation. Fra^ents of shafts and capitals, probably the 
supports of the roof^ that covered the wells, and eight large 
marble water-troQghs, lie around the months. There are 




traces of pavement. Jnst to the south of the wells stands 
a small isolated " tell," or hill, covered with ruins, and 
now used as the bnijing-gronnd of the Dhullam tribe. 
This hill was the fortress of the city below, spoken of by 
Josephus : and we could clearly trace the circuit of the 
wall that once surrounded it, nearly square in shape, and 
still, in places, three or four feet high. The traces of 
bnildings and fragments of walls cover an extensive area 
both south and north of the citadel ; and near its foot, on 
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the south-east, are the outlines of a building, probably a 
Byzantine church. The other ruins seem to belong to an 
earlier and ruder period, and are, perhaps, the remains of 
the old town of Simeon.* 

^^ Hazo7''Gaddah, **the enclosure or fold of the kid," 
has been by some identified with the Tamar of Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 19), the Thamara of Greek and Boman writers, the 
modern Hudhrur (Hazeroth), a few scanty ruins near the 
mouth of the Wady Mubughik, south-west of the Dead 
Sea. But there is no evidence of anything more than a 
fort there ; and I should feel disposed rather to place it at 
the ruins of Jurrah, between Moladah and Beersheba. 

Heshvion has been conjectured to be at Ain Hash, on 
the south-eastern frontier towards Edom^ but the identifi- 
cation is not well sustained. Nothing further is known of 
Bethpelet, the next city, but from its position in the dif- 
ferent lists, it was probably near Beersheba and Moladah. 
Jurrah and Saawe are the only two sites yet noticed in 
this scarcely explored region. 

Hazor Shual, ** the enclosure of jackals," is four times 
mentioned, but only incidentally. It belonged to Simeon, 
and, from the passages where it occurs, was to the west of 
Moladah. Jackals abound most in the dry sandy district 
adjoining Philistia ; and in that region beyond Ruheibeh 
(Rehoboth), a village called Beni-Shail is mentioned by 
some travellers. 

Beersheba, also belonging to Simeon, is on many ac- 
counts the most interesting locality in the south country. 
Its position admits of no doubt — ^the well-known Bir-es- 
Seba, Long lines of foundations mark the ancient city, 
or rather village, for it seems to have always been what 
Jerome describes it in the fourth century — a very large 
unwalled place, with a garrison. The ruins are about 
half- a- mile in extent, but scattered, and include the 
foundations of a Greek church, with apse, sacristy, and 

* " Land of Israel," p. 375. 
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aisIeB. Only a fragment of the apee remains above the 
pavement, although in the fourteenth centmy some of the 
churches were etill standing. 

The Eeven wells vary from five to thirteen feet in 




diameter. One which we measnred was twelve and a-half - 
feet in diameter, thirty-foor feet till the rock was reached, 
and seems to be pierced abont thirty feet further throngh 
the rock. The water, when we visited it, was standing 
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at thirty- eight feet, hut varies with the season. The 
Arabs may well point with pride to the work of their 
father Abraham. The sides above the native rock are 
built with finely squared large stones, hard as marble. 
Yet the ropes of water-drawers for 4,000 years have 
worn the edges with no less than 148 flutings, the shal- 
lowest of them four inches deep. Ancient marble troughs 
are arranged at convenient distances round the wells, 
some oblong and some round. The wells are at the 
north edge of the water-course of the wady, which is 
, embanked by an old stone wall. In winter there are 
frequently violent torrents on the gravel beds. Among the 
ruins are the traces of a Jewish fortress — a circular tower 
or keep of double walls, each four feet thick and with a 
like space between them. There are many fragments of 
pottery strewn about, with occasional bits of glass and the 
squares or '' tessersB*' of Roman mosaics. 

One feature in particular marks Beersheba as the 
boundary between the south country and the uplands, 
though all else has perished. This is the cultivation of 
large portions of unfenced land for com by the Arabs. 
The low-lying flats are scratched for wheat and barley, 
and then left two years fallow. They are the lingering 
evidence of what the land once was, and may yet again 
become. Beersheba is, indeed, a featureless place. No 
traces of trees remain, for fael is as precious as water. 
Abraham planted a grove of terebinth, and grateful, indeed, 
would be the boon of its shade to the desert wayfarer ; 
and, if permitted to grow, the terebinth would still flourish 
in the rich sandy soil. 

Here is the place where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
often dwelt. We are by the very well Abraham digged. 
Hence he journeyed with Isaac to Mount Moriah. Hence 
Jacob started on his lonely travel to Padan Aram. Here 
he sacrificed to the Lord before setting out to join his son 
Joseph in Egypt. Here Samuel made his sons judges. 
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Here Elijah parted with his faithful servant before wan- 
dering into the wilderness. To this place Joab's census 
extended, the wandering population to the southward 
being not included in the settled territory, of which this, 
as the place of departure for the caravans to Egypt, was 
the recognised limit. Over those wide rolling hills, 
covered with verdure and carpeted with spring flowers, 
the Patriarchs used to gaze on their thousands of flocks 
and herds. 

The remaining towns, chiefly Simeonite, lay south and 
west of Beersheba. Bizjothah, " God - despised ! " is, 
perhaps, an epithet of the following Baalah or Balah, a 
term of contempt for a place devoted to the worship 
of Baal. Names having reference to this idolatry still 
remain on the southern frontier of Philistia, as Deir el 
Belah. 

lim and Azem Mr. Wilton proposes also to unite, and 
seemingly with reason, as lim is omitted in the subse- 
quent lists. It is probably represented by El Aujeh, of 
the Azazimeh Arabs, who seem to derive their name from 
this Azem, iiheir ancient head -quarters. The name lim 
(crooked) has the same signification as Aujeh. Mr. 
Palmer has been the first accurately to describe these 
important ruins, lying two-thirds of the way from Beer- 
sheba to Kadesh. There is a strong fort on the summit 
of a hill commanding the wady ; a church, with the apse 
still standing ; wells now dry ; the ground for a great 
distance strewn with ruins, broken walls, foundations, and 
many bits of pottery and glass. Though all is now desert, 
the immense number of walls and terraces for miles 
round show how extensive cultivation once was. There 
are many miles of plain where com has been cultivated ; 
and all the hills are covered with the rows and heaps of 
stones for trailing the vines, which have been already 
mentioned. 

El Tolady i.e. bom of God, may be the name given by 
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Abraham in commemoration of Isaac's birth. Possibly 
El-Toula, near the Wady Lussan, marks its situation. 

Chesil, the Betheel or Bethel of the south of the later 
lists, evidently, from its name, connected with worship or 
a sacred place and also not far from Ziklag and Hormah, 
the first city named to which Dayid sent presents, is iden- 
tified with Khelasa — ^with very extensive ruins, wells, and 
fragments of sculptured marble, but now utterly destroyed 
— a little to the north of Rehoboth, on the road to Beer- 
sheba. 

Hormah or Zephath, has been already noticed. Next 
we come to Ziklag, so intimately connected with the 
eventful history of David, a town of Simeon. Ziklag, 
though so often mentioned, is one of the most difficult to 
determine of all the southern cities. Its general position 
is clear. It had been wrested from Israel by the growing 
power of the Philistines, since Achish, King of Gath, 
gave it to David, who lived here with his two wives 
Abigail and Ahinoam, till he and his men left it for 
Hebron. It was in the cultivated lands — not the low 
country or Shephelah of the Philistines, and below the 
settlements of Amalek — in fact, a border city. Mr. 
Rowlands identifies it with Asluj or Kasluj, ruins which 
answer the requirements, west of Sebaita. The ruins of 
El Abdeh, so fully explored by Mr. Palmer, south of 
Sebaita and 650 feet above Wady Murreh, which are 
certainly the Eboda of Greek and Roman writers, 
would seem to me still more to meet the conditions 
of Ziklag. 

Madmanndh or Beth-marcahoih, " the place of chariots,*' 
as also the next town of Simeon, Sansannah or Hazar- 
Busah (Josh. xix. 5), " the horse village,'* were evidently 
stations of passage on the great caravan-road to Egypt. 
The former seems to be Minyay, fifteen miles south-west 
of Gaza. 

Lebaoth or Beth-bireiy ** lionesses," cannot be traced 
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in the vernacular nomenclature. Shilhim, ** tanks or 
reservoirs," elsewhere called Shaaraim (1 Chron. iv. 81), 
" harley," implies some spot in that thirsty land well- 
watered and fruitful. The name still lingers in Wady 
Siram, twelve miles a little to the west of north of 
Kadesh, where the ruins bear the name of El Birein, *.* the 
wells.'* There is a very fine aqueduct, leading to a large 
reservoir, most elaborately constructed and cemented, 
with earth outside and buttresses. The aqueduct and 
reservoir are described at length by Mr. Palmer. He thus 
pictures the scene : " The broad valley was filled with 
verdure : grass, asphodel, and oshej grew in great pro- 
fusion ; flowers sprang beneath our feet ; immense herds 
of cattle were going to and fro between us and the water, 
and large flocks of well-fed sheep and goats were pasturing 
upon the neighbouring hills. The valley has been enclosed 
for purposes of cultivation ; and the terraces, banked-up 
to stop the force and spread the waters of the soil over 
the cultivated ground in the wady bed, extend along its 
whole length." Mr. Palmer also mentions the noble trees 
under the shade of which he rested. Mr. Drew, the only 
other traveller who has visited it, was struck with the 
patches of com which he saw. 

Ain and Rimmon are the last places mentioned — 
evidently a misreading for Ain -Rimmon, as we see by 
the subsequent catalogues. It is incidentally mentioned 
in Zech. xiv. 10, and means " the fountain of the pome- 
granate," one of the very fruits of which the spies brought 
samples. Um er Eumamim, *' the mother of pome- 
granates," lies twelve miles north of Beersheba, and 
seems, without question, to be the site of the ancient 
city. 

We have examined at some length the bare catalogues 
of the cities of the south, with a view to their exact 
identification, because, though they have but small 
importance in the topography of Scripture history, 
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yet this is the part of Palestine least known ; and the 
slight incidental allusions which we trace, the signifi- 
cation of the names, and the attestation of a vast former 
population by their ruins, are not among the least in- 
teresting or telling of the illustrations of the Word of 
God. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE SHEPHELAH OB LOW COUNTBT, GENERALLY SPOKEN OF 

AS PHILISTIA. 

Characteristics of the Low Country— Five Oronpe of Cities— PhiUstia—Oasa— 
Ouzteh—ABhkelon—AshdoA, or Azotus—Ekron— Oath— Beit Jlbrln— Elen- 
theropolls— Blanche Garde — Encroachment of the Desert — Lachlsh—CTm 
Lakii—lts sieges— Inscriptions of Nineveh— Sennacherib— Eglon—Bozkath 
— Jobtheel— Dilean— Saphir— Gederoth— Beth-dagon— Naiimah — Makkedah 
— Mareshah— Achzib— Keilah— Nezib— Ashan- Ether— Libnah— Shaaraim— 
Goliath— Sochoh—Azekah— Vale of Elah- BattU-fleld— Adullam— Jarmnth 
—Eshtaol-Zorah—Timnath— History of Samson— Zanoah— Cities of Dan— 
Ajalon—Shaalbim—Joppa— Fa/a— Its history— Lydda—Antipatris—Cnsarea 
—Dor. 

The second physical division of the allotment of Joshua 
was the Shephelah or low country, translated generally in 
our version as " the valley** (Josh. xv. 88), and sometimes 
" the plain.** It comprises the low-lying flat country, 
whether desert or corn-growing, which intervenes between 
the central backbone of hills extending from north to 
south and the sea. The expression, though equally ap- 
plicable to all the coast plains of Palestine, is generally 
confined to those of Philistia and Sharon, which are limited 
northwards by the bold projecting spur of Carmel ; while 
the next plain, that of Acre, is similarly cut off by the 
precipitous Ladder of Tyre from the Plain of Phoenicia. 

This region in the allotment of the tribes fell principally 
to Judah, in the south of whose portion were several towns 
assigned to Simeon ; while the northern part, better known 
as the Plain of Sharon, was the rich but narrow heritage 
of Dan. Practically, however, the more important and 
valuable part of this vast corn-plain was never conquered 
till after the monarchy, and remained in tb^ -^o^'^^'^swc^ql cjl 
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the Philistines, who were often the terror and the sconrge 
of Israel. There is no natural boundary line between 
Philistia and Sharon. The plain stretches with scarce an 
undulation, but with very varying depth inland, from the 
southern frontiers of the Desert of Gaza to the foot of 
Oarmel. 

The descent from the Negeb, or south land, to the low 
country is gentle and insensible on its southern limit, but 
much more steep and clearly defined from the hill country 
of Judah on the east. The towns of the maritime plain 
are given in Joshua xv. 38 — 47, where Shephelah is ren- 
dered ** the valley," and are ther6 divided into four 
groups: — 1st. Those in the north and north-east, four- 
teen cities in all. 2nd. Those which, so far as they have 
been identified, lay in the central south-western part of 
Judah, sixteen in number. Srd. A group which clnng 
rather to the western face of the hill country, and were 
often situated on the edge of the mountain range, of which 
nine are enumerated ; and, 4th, the Philistian cities in the 
extreme south-west, of which only three are enumerated, 
Ashkelon and Grath being omitted. Besides these, lying 
on the coast to the north was the portion of Dan, to which 
tribe fifteen cities of the Plain of Sharon were appropriated 
(Josh. xix. 40—46). 

We shall most naturally proceed with our investiga- 
tions by passing from the south country into Philistia, 
where, leaving Gerar, the old seat of the Caphtorim or 
Philistines, the first city which arrests our attention is 
Graza. 

There are not many places of greater interest in southern 
Palestine. Its frontier town, Qazay was the key of the 
road to Egypt. Before the days of Abraham it was the 
border city of the Canaanites (Gen. x. 19). Along that 
road the Pharaohs, Shishak, and Necho invaded Israel by 
the way of the Philistines. By the same road, too, one 
Eastern despot after another — ^Assyrian, Chaldean, Per- 
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siao, and Syro-Qrecian — marched to win the rich prize of 
the Valley of the Nile. 

At the conquest by Joahna, Gaza was taken by Jndah, 
bnt it was Boon wreeted from them, and daring the whole 
period of the Judges was the chief of the five Philistine 




cities. Its gates were taken by Bamion and earned to 
the top of the neighbonrmg hill Bnt it stiU mamtamed 
its power and its snbjectioa by David and Solomon was 
only temporary The efforts of Samson died with himself 
It was here that his enemies enjoyed thaa %Wt>Ai.-^«&. 
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triumph over their dreaded captive, when, blinded and 
mocked, he overwhehned them and himself in one 
common rain, when he bowed himself with all his 
might and bronght down the pillars of the com-t-honse 
in which the Philistine lords were crowded. In the yast 
corn-plain which stretches round Gaza, Samson had spread 
destruction by turning loose the jackals (foxes) with fire- 
brands at their tails. 

The inscriptions of Nineveh tell us that in after times 
Sennacherib gave the King of (xaza part of the territory 
of Hezekiah. Soon afterwards Gaza was stormed by 
Pharaoh-Necho after the battle of Megiddo. Its siege 
arrested the march of Alexander the Great for five months, 
and when he had stormed it he put its defenders to the 
sword to the last man. Again and again, in the wars of 
the Maccabees, the Herods, the Ehalifs, the Crusaders, 
Gaza was the scene of many a struggle. 

It was on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza that Philip 
met the Ethiopian eunuch ; and the baptism of Queen 
Candace's treasurer must have taken place very near Gaza, 
since Philip reached Ashdod, the town to the north of 
it, on his return. Thus Gaza, the key of Egypt, became 
the highway, not only for the caravans of Syria, but for 
the message of the Gospel of peace to the continent of 
Africa. There are two roads from Gaza, one along the 
coast through Ashkelon and Ashdod, the other through 
Beersheba to Hebron. Not far from Eglon, on this route, 
is water, the probable scene of the baptism. 

The capture of Gaza was one of the earliest feats of the 
Saracens ; but it was wrested from the Moslems by the 
Crusaders and garrisoned by the Templars. It was visited 
by Bichard I. of England, but finally yielded to Saladin, 
A.D. 1170, and its Christian history closed. Its Great 
Mosque was a church founded by the British Empress 
Helena. Its arches, supported by columns taken from old 
heathen temples, and its apse, still remain. Here, in the 
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now desecrated shrine, Eoman emperors and French and 
English kings have done homage to their Saviour. 

Gazay now Guzzeh, is the second town of Palestine, 
next after Jerusalem. But it has now neither walls nor 
gates. Gardens, hovels, and fine arches are mingled in 
all directions. The sea is only three miles distant ; and 
the whole space is one uninterrupted line of old founda- 
tions and ruins, strewn with pottery and marbles. The 
old port, which was entirely artificial, has been long since 
choked with sand, the drifts of which are steadily en- 
croaching on the corn-plain. But, to the north and east, 
the gardens and orchards, green and gold with the orange 
and the palm, ^tretch far away, and are succeeded by 
a noble wood of olive-trees, beyond which stretches one 
illimitable plain of wheat — the old granary of Judah — 
with neither hedge nor tree to vary its extent. It reaches, 
with scarce a hillock to interrupt it, to the very foot of 
Carmel. 

Proceeding by the coast on the edge of the cultivated 
plain, about twelve miles north of Gaza, we arrive at 
Ashkelon, the second Philistine city, close to the shore, 
and still bearing the name of Askulan, but shrunken to a 
few miserable hovels with gardens within the walls, and 
marble carvings and shafts strewn for miles around, the 
grave-stones of Philistia's grandeur. '* Ashkelon shall be 
a desolation'* (Zeph. ii. 4). *' Ashkelon shall not be 
inhabited" (Zech. ix. 6). 

The Bibhcal history of Ashkelon is unimportant. Its 
interest centres in the exploit of Samson, who slew thirty 
men there and took their spoils. In after times it jose to 
greater importance. It shared many of the sieges of 
Gaza ; and was one of the prizes repeatedly struggled for 
between Crusader and Saracen. It was the last place 
in Palestine which held out against the Crusaders, and 
was at length taken by Baldwin and the Templars. 
Betaken by Saladin, one of the greatest f e^t^ ^i q>x£ q^^itcl 
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Bicbard Coenr-de-Lioii was the wrestbg of Ashkelou trora 
the infidel ; and here he held his conrt. 

Ashkelon was the seat of the worship of a female 
Dagon or fish-goddesB — the Syrian Venns. Ita gardens 
were always famous, and especially its onions. The teat- 
lion or ikaUot of our own gardens is only a cormption of 
Aacalonia, the Ashkelon onion. 

Twelve miles north again, a little way inland liea AA- 
dod — Azotui of the New Testament, now Esdad — another 




city of the Philistines, allotted to Jndah, bat never 
conquered and now a mere mnd Tillage. Its position on 
the great high road was commanding; and on the little 
hill stood the temple of Dagon, the fish-god, to which the 
Phihstines brought the Ark of Crod, after the battle of 
Aphek, when Dagon fell before it and was the next ni^t 
broken to pieces, and the pestilence of the emerods 
compeUed the men of Ashdod to transfer the Ark to Gath 
(1 Sam. v.). 
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Ashdad atood several sieges, both in Scriptural and in 
later history. Uzziab diBinantied it and settled tho 
neighbonring conutrj with fortreseeB (2 Ghron. xzvi. 6). 
It was besieged and taken by Tartan, general of the 
Assyrian king Saigon (Isa. ix. I), and afterwards eas- 
tained the longest si^e on record, when, abont n.c. 630,- 
in the reign of Josiah, PsammiticbaB, Eing of Egypt, 




inyested Ashdod for twenty-nine years, as told by Hero- 
dotus. Jeremiah incidentally refers to the effects of this 
siege when (cb. zxv. 20), after enomerating the kings of 
the land of the Philistines, he adds, " and the remnant of 
Ashdod." Again, it was destroyed by the Maccabees 
and long lay in mins till rebuilt by the Romans. It is 
only mentioned in the New Testament as the ^1«£a Vi 
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which Philip returned after the baptism of the Ethiopian. 
Wretched as the modem village is, the luxuriant fruit- 
trees and green corn-plains surrounding them attest the 
natural fertility of Philistia. 

Proceeding northward from Ashdod, but turning more 
inland, we enter a country in which the Philistine posses- 
sion was more effectually disputed by Judah, and to reach 
Ekron, about thirteen miles distant, we pass through Yebna, 
the Jabneh of 2 Chron. xxvi. 6 and the same as the 
Jabneel of Josh. xv. 11, one of the border cities of Judah. 

Eh'on, now Akir, was the northernmost of the five 
cities of the land of the Philistines. It is named in Joshua 
(xv. 11) as a frontier city of Judah on its north, where it 
was contiguous to Dan, the border running thence by 
Jabneel to the sea, but afterwards (xix. 48) it fell to the 
lot of Dan. It remained in the hands of the Philistines to 
the time of the monarchy, and was the last place to which 
the Ark of the Lord was conveyed, before its restoration to 
Israel, by way of Bethshemesh. After this it scarcely 
appears in history, and is now a squalid mud village with 
only two ancient wells to mark its former importance, 
although the plain is rich as elsewhere. 

Gathj the last of the Philistine chief cities, is less 
easily verified, but its site seems satisfactorily identified 
by Dr. Porter with Tell es Safieh, a group of ruins on a 
hill ten miles south-east of Ekron, in the district of Beit 
Jibrin or Eleutheropolis, which has long supplanted it as 
the provincial chief place. There is a modem village in 
the midst of ruins, foundations, columns, huge dressed 
stones and subterranean reservoirs, showing its former 
strength and importance. It must have been from its 
position, when fortified, the key of Philistia. It was the 
scene of many bloody straggles, and was often captured 
and recaptured. 

It was to Grath that Saul pursued the Philistines after 
the death of Goliath, whose home it was. Hence David 
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would seem scarcely to have acted with his nsnal caution, 
when he fled to Gath afier the slaughter of the priests at 
Noh hy Saul. He was soon recognised as the slayer of 
the giant, and had to save himself by feigning madness — 
then, as now, a sure passport in the East to popular 
sympathy or at least toleration. From Gath, he escaped 
to the Cave of AduUam. Again driven by SauFs ceaseless 
pursuit, David throws himself on the protection of Achish 
King of Gath, and had the distant outpost of Ziklag 
assigned as his possession. He had Philistine friends 
and followers, as we see from the touching affection shown 
by Ittai the Gittite {i.e. of Gath — 2 Sam. xv. 19). 

From the time of David, Gath, lying eastward of the 
great Egyptian road, scarcely appears in history. It* was, 
however, restored by the Crusaders as a frontier fortress, 
under the name of Blanche Garde ; was captured by 
Saladin, a.d. 1191, but retaken and rebuilt by Richard of 
England in the following year. The country round is 
classic ground to the Englishman, the scene of many 
of the heroic adventures of the lion-hearted king. On 
three occasions he was attacked when alone, or almost 
alone on the plain between Blanche Garde and Gaza, by 
the Saracens, and each time cut his way through, killing 
many, and once capturing five and at another time seven to 
his own hand. 

Each of the five Philistine cities stood on a little rising 
ground, generally on the edge of that famed plain, a little 
Egypt for its richness. It was fringed with a narrow belt 
of sand, which, during ages of neglect, has been steadily 
encroaching from the sea on the plain, till now the very 
existence of Gaza and Ashdod are threatened. The sand- 
bank slopes gently to the sea, and much more steeply 
towards the land : the wind thus gradually rolls the sand 
up the slope and then it quietly drops on the other side. 
Eastward, the frontier of the plain is indented by many a 
spur from the Judsean hills, with deei^ n^YL^^^ \^^\:^^<€c\. 

D 2 
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them, the scene of many a hard-fought struggle with the 
mhabitants of the mountains. Open towards the Desert, 
the plam is exposed to the unchecked incursions of the 
Arab marauders. Long since have the prophecies been 
fulfilled, that Ashkelon shall not be inhabited (Zech. ix. 5) : 
''I will cut off the pride of the Philistines*'; while the 
squalid hovels and the sand-choked ruins are an existing 
commentary on the denunciation: '*0 Canaan, the land 
of the Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that there 
shall be no inhabitant. And the sea coast shall be 
dwellings and cottages for shepherds and folds for flocks" 
(Zeph. ii. 5, 6). 

But the line of demarcation between the Philistine and 
JudaBan territory was an ever-fluctuating one, and we find 
that many of the sixteen cities enumerated in the second 
group— the south-western part of the tribe of Judah north 
of the Simeonite settlements — ^were intermingled with the 
Philistine towns. Few of these, with the exception of 
Lachish, bore any important part in Scripture history ; yet 
nine or ten of the sites have still preserved their ancient 
names sufficiently closely in the vernacular to be easily 
identified. 

The site of Lachishy the most south-westerly town of 
this group, is found in Um Lakhis, on the road from Gaza 
to Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem, about twelve miles from 
the former city. It is a low round knoll rising from the 
plain, covered confrisedly with heaps of small stones and 
here and there fragments of marble columns^ and all 
choked and overgrown with thistles. At the foot of the 
knoll, to the south-east, is a half-filled ancient well, with 
broken marble shafts and watering-troughs strewn around ; 
but all " utterly desolate and without inhabitant" — a truly 
" desolate heap." 

Yet round that heap are crowded a host of sacred 
memories. The King of Lachish was, with his neighbour 
chiefs, one of the first of the Amorites to attack the 
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Gibeonites. for their league with Joshna, and one of the 
first to feel the vengeance of the Great Captain after 
the roat of Bethhoron. He was slain at Makkedah, and 
Libnah soon after fell ; and the effort to aid it by the King 
of Gezer only precipitated his own utter destruction. Its 
strength is shown by the incidental mention, that while 
the other cities were stormed the first day, Lachish held 
out for two days. It was evidently the Amorite fortress 
towards Philistia. For this reason, doubtless, Behoboam 
fortified it after the revolt of the ten tribes (2 Chron. 
xi. 9). Hither Amaziah King of Judah fled for safety from 
the conspiracy against him in Jerusalem, but in vain — 
treachery evidently having foiled him. 

But the importance of Lachish is best shown by the 
circumstances connected with its last appearance in history, 
when Sennacherib, King of Assyria, in his famous invasion, 
was compelled to *^ lay siege against it, his power with 
him'' (2 Chron. xxxii. 9); and here he remained to com- 
mand in person, while he sent his officers to demand the 
submission of Jerusalem and its monarch. Already, 
during the siege of Lachish, had Hezekiah sent an abject 
message : '* That which thou puttest on me will I bear.** 
Thirty talents of gold and three hundred talents of silver 
were demanded, the treasury was emptied, the temple was 
stripped, but it wto not enough to satiate the invader. 
Babshakeh's blasphemy was responded to by the prayers 
of the pious king; and the angel of the Lord smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand. The scene of the visitation was somewhere in 
the plain near Lachish, and was long remembered. 
Herodotus gives us a distorted version, derived, no doubt, 
from Assyrian sources, that an army of mice nibbled the 
bowstrings of the invaders in the night and so compelled 
them to retreat. 

The interest of this episode in Israelitish history has 
been greatly increased by the discoveries of Layaxd m \2^!^ 
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monnds of Nineveh. At Eouynnjik, the ancient Nineveh, 
some of the inscriptions run thus : '* Hezekiah king of 
Jadahy who had not submitted to my anthority, forty-six 
of his principal cities and fortresses, and villages dependent 
upon them, of which I took no account, I captured and 
carried away their spoil. I shut up himself within Jeru- 
salem, his capital city. The fortified towns and the rest 
of his towns which I spoiled, I severed from his country, 
and gave to the kings of Askalon, Ekron, and Gaza, so as 
to make his country small.'* How exactly this agrees 
with the Inspired Eecord : ^' Sennacherib king of Assyria 
came up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them" (2 Kings xviii. 18). One of the most remarkable 
instances of historic testimony on record is the coinci- 
dence between the amount, thirty talents of gold, levied 
according to each account. Of silver the Scriptural ac- 
count says three hundred talents, the Nineveh inscription 
eight hundred. The discrepancy may be accounted for by 
Hezekiah's having been only able to pay three hundred 
talents, while the Assyrian monarch includes his plunder 
in the captured cities. 

Another inscription gives a full account of the capture 
of Lachish. The king is represented sitting in a richly- 
carved throne on an elevated platform, with his feet resting 
on a sculptured footstool, with arrows in his right hand 
and a bow in his left, and above his head this inscription : 
*' Sennacherib, the mighty being, king of the country of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment at the entrance 
of the city of Lachish : I give permission for its slaugh- 
ter.'' On the slabs there is a view of the city of Lachish, 
with its towers and battlements, crowded with defenders, 
armed with bows and arrows, slings, torches, and other 
weapons. Mounds of earth are thrown up in front of it, 
battering-rams are being pushed against the walls, firom 
which scaling-ladders are being thrown back by the garri- 
son; and a vast number of assailants are drawn up in 
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array, the bowmen in the front rank kneeling, those in the 
second line stoopii^, and the third shooting as they stand 
upright : with horsemen and charioteers behind. 

Other slabs represent the capture of the city, a long 
procession of captives before the king, their torture and 
slaughter. Their physiognomy is strikingly Jewish : some 
are dragged by a hoqk in their nose — all are stripped of 
their ornaments, and are left barefooted and half-clothed. 
The women, too, are treated with the same contumely. 
All their ornaments, described by Isaiah (ch. iii. 18 — 28), 
are removed : they wear *^ instead of a girdle a rope, and 
instead of a stomacher a girdling of sackcloth." 

Another slab seems to give a ground plan of the city 
after its occupation, with heathen worship going on at a 
sacrificial altar ; and the town appears to be on a hill, 
with a hilly country in the distance. It is represented as 
surrounded with palm-treea, the characteristic fruit-tree of 
the maritime plain, and the country round covered with 
vines and fig-trees. 

After this Lachish hardly appears in history, excepting 
the cursory mention of its re-occupation by the Jews after 
the Captivity, and a passing notice by Eusebius and 
Jerome. 

About three miles west of Lachish, another low round 
hillock, covered with a shapeless mass of ruins, marks 
the site of Eghn^ and still bears the name Ajlan. This 
was another of the confederate Amorite cities whose king 
was slain at Makkedah, after the great battle of Beth- 
horon; and the city itself was taken immediately after the 
capture of Lachish (Josh. z. 84). It does not occur in 
subsequent history. 

Bozkath, named by Joshua, between Lachish and 
Eglon, and the native place of King Josiah's mother, has 
not been identified, nor have the next three cities in this 
district : Cabbon, Lahmanif and Kithlish. Their remains 
are doubtless to be found among the numerous desolate 
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heaps which stud this region, and fill its maps, hnt few of 
which have heen recognised under their modem names. 

Jobtheel, mentioned just hefore Lachish, may perhaps 
he Beit Jerja, a little north-west of Lakis. Next to it is 
named Mizpehj a very common name in Palestine and 
signifying " watch-tower." The name is always given to 
some fort in a commanding situation. It must have heen 
on the spur of one of the hills of Judah, near Gath or 
Blanche Garde ; hut nothing further is known of it. 

Dilean, the next town, is also lost. The place never 
occurs in history after the allotment of Joshua, hut seems 
to have lain hetween Mizpeh and Ekron. The name, 
signifying ** gourd "or ** cucumber," is most appropriate 
for this cucumber -growing district, and is, with fair 
reason, identified with Tina, a village with ruins, some 
miles south of Ekron. 

The next town mentioned, Migdalgad, is easily identified 
with the modem Mejdel, two and a-half miles inland from 
Ashkelon ; it was evidently the centre castle of Judah 
in front of that city. Nor can we do more than conjecture 
the position of the next two cities of the group, Hadashah 
and Zenan {Zaanan of Micah i. 11), which must have 
been in the district east of Ashkelon. 

Along with Zaanan and other places in this region, the 
prophet Micah mentions SaphiVf the modem Sawafir, a 
group of three villages, all with the same names. They 
lie about eight to ten miles north-east of Ashkelon, beyond 
Mejdel, and in the direction of the four remaining cities 
of this group. 

These are Gederoih^ Le, "sheep-cotes," Beth-dagoriy 
Naamah, and Makkedah, These are represented respec* 
tively by the modem Ghuderah, Beit-Dejan, Naamah, and 
Mughar. Beth-dagon (the house of Dagon) clearly 
points to a sect of Philistine idolatry. Ghuderah and 
Mugh^ are close together, about two miles south-east of 
Ekron, with which they form a triangle ; Naamah — its 
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name unchanged — ^is six miles north-east, and Beit-Dejan 
twelve miles north, near Lydda. 

The identification by Mr. Palmer of the village of El 
Mughar {Le. the Cave) with Makkedah is most important, 
and shows how much may still be done in Biblical topo- 
graphy. It stands on a hill on the west of the road from 
Ashdod to Ekron, which passes through a little valley; 
and on the east side stands Ghuderah. Mr. Grove had 
already pointed out, from the history of Joshua, that in 
this district Makkedah must be looked for. Unfortunately 
the caves, from which it takes its modem name, have not 
yet been explored. The Cave of Makkedah is for ever 
linked with the memories of the first great victory of 
Joshua — the battle of Beth-horon, before referred to — 
which gave Israel the whole Amorite district of the south. 
The cave must have been a well-known one and outside 
the city. To it the five kings fled after their utter rout. 
Joshua at once followed with his victorious hosts. The 
cave had already been blocked by him to prevent escape. 
After significant ceremonies, calculated to strike terror 
into the Canaanites, the five were hanged, probably on 
some tree sacred to idolatrous rites, and, when cut down 
at even, buried in their hiding-place, to the mouth of 
which great stones were rolled, that it might never agaiii 
serve as a refuge for the foes of Israel. But meanwhile, 
flushed with triumph, the warriors had, during the after- 
noon, stormed the city of Makkedah itself and put its 
inhabitants to the sword. Makkedah was thus the first 
city captured after the fall of Jericho ; nor does the place 
again occur in history. 

We now turn to the east of the low country, to the 
group of cities mentioned by Joshua as in the plain, or 
Shephelahy nine in number. These appear to have clus- 
tered on the edge of the hill country, most of them rather 
facing and commanding the plain than actually on it, 
though their lands stretched far below theii iot\x^<^'^^<^. 
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The most famous and centaral city of this gronp, Betogahra^ 
the Eleutheropolis of the Gbreeks and Bomans, and now 
Beit-Jibrin, having resumed its old name, is not men- 
tioned in Scripture. In Boman and Christian times it 
became the capital of Southern Palestine, was destroyed 
by the Saracens, rebuilt by the Crusaders, who have left 
ruins of great extent, and, finally, it has dwindled to an 
Arab village. Near it are many cave-dwellings and sub- 
terranean villages, the work of the Idunueans. 

A little to the south of it, Marash marks the Mareshah 
of Joshua. It commanded one of the passes from the 
hill country, and was fortified by Behoboam after the 
severance of the two kingdoms. To Mareshah the vast 
hordes of Zerah the Ethiopian advanced up the Philistine 
plain, when he was met and routed by Asa (2 Chron. xiv.) 
and pursued to Gerar. It was the birthplace of Eliezer 
the Prophet (2 Chron. xx. 87), and is denounced along 
with other cities of this region by Micah (i. 15). It bore 
an important part in the history of the Maccabees. Ita 
ruins are not very extensive : the materials having been 
employed in building Eleutheropolis. Next to it both 
Joshua and Micah name Achzibj which has not been iden- 
tified, and is probably the same as Chezih (Gen. xxxviii. 5), 
where Judah was when his son Shelah was bom. 

Keilah^ the modem Kila, lies half-way between Mare- 
shah and Hebron, and really far retired from the plain. 
Bescued by David from an attack of the Philistines, the 
only interest attached to the name is connected with his 
history. It was then a walled city, and David remained 
there for some time along with Abiathar, who alone of the 
priests at Nob escaped, and fled thither with the sacred 
ephod ; but after a short sojourn it was revealed to David 
by the Lord that the men of Keilah would betray him to 
Saul, and he left the ungrateful city. 

The next city, Nezib, lies to the north-west of Keilah, 
about half-way between it and the plain, and is now 
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known as Beit Nusib, seven miles east of Beit-Jibrin. Its 
remains are unimportant. A little north-west of this was 
AshiiaJi (Asena), of which we know nothing further, nor 
of Jiphihah, the next city given. The next two cities of 
this group, Ashan and Ether, must have been far to the 
south, towards Beersheba, and were, from their position, 
subsequently allotted to the tribe of Simeon. The latter 
seems to be represented by Tell Athar, a little to the 
north-east of Beersheba. 

Libnah, the last of the number, has left no trace in 
the local nomenclature, but with good reason is identified 
with Arak el Menshiyeh, a ruin-covered hill or desolate 
heap, five miles north-west of Beit-Jibrin. This locality 
also agrees with the indications in Joshua's route, who, 
after the capture of Makkedah, marched against Libnah 
and thence to Lachish. It was afterwards one of the 
cities of Judah, appropriated to the priests. It is men- 
tioned as having rebelled against King Jehoram, son of 
Jehoshaphat, but is chiefly remarkable as the place be- 
sieged by Sennacherib after the fall of Lachish, and near 
which the angel of the Lord destroyed his host. Hamutal, 
the queen of Josiah, was a native of Libnah. It does not 
subsequently appear in history. 

We now come to the group of fifteen cities of Judah, 
the first enumerated in the roll of Joshua, and which lay 
north and east of Philistia. Few of them are of any his- 
torical importance, and their chief interest arises from 
their connection with the history of Samson, and David's 
exploit against Goliath. Of Gederoth (*' sheep-cotes*'), 
Gedei-thaim (''the two sheep-cotes"), and Adithaim, we 
know nothing. They most probably were a little south 
of Makkedah, and in the plain, as their names imply. 
Sharaim, or Sliaaravm, the next city mentioned, occurs as 
on the route of the flight and slaughter of the Philistines 
after the Ml of Goliath, on their way from the Valley of 
Elah (Wady Sumt), toward Ekron, west of B\x:v^\!&s^> 
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— perhaps Shahmeh, since Shocoh and Jarmnth were on 
opposite sides of this valley. 

Azekahy on the Wadj Snmt, a little to the west of 
Shocoh, probahly the modem Zakariya, is several times 
mentioned ; first, as the place to which Joshna pnrsned 
the Oanaanites after the hattle of Beth-horon ; and, again, 
as the spot heyond which the Philistines encamped before 
the battle in which Goliath was killed. It was fortified by 
Behoboam (2 Ohron. xL 9), was one of the few remaining 
fortified cities of Judah at the time of the Babylonish 
Captivity (Jer. xxxiv. 7), and was re-colonised after the 
return (Neh. xi. 30). 

The whole scene of the defiance of David by Goliath 
lies here before us. As Azekak lies on the south side of 
a wide and not very deep valley, Sochoh (now Suweikeh) 
commands the valley on the north side, retired about a 
mile firom its centre. The valley is the Vale of Elah or 
** the terebinth," now Wady Sumt, i.e, ** of the acacia." 
The name of a different tree, equally characteristic of the 
district, has been adopted; but still the butm, or tere- 
binth, grows, and the celebrated butm of es Sumt is 
probably the largest tree of the kind in Palestine. A 
little way befow Suweikeh or Sochoh, two other wadys 
fall into it, the whole forming an open space covered with 
fields, opposite which, probably, the Philistines encamped 
on the south side, at Ephes-dammim now Damim. In 
the centre is a pebbly torrent bed, '* smooth stones of the 
brook," and stunted acacias growing here and there. 
The Israelites were camped nearer Sochoh, on the north 
side. On the intervening open space the unequal contest 
took place between the champion of the Philistines and 
the youthful hero, described in 1 Sam. xvii. 

AduUam, the city named next, seems to have been a 
little to the east, due north of Beit-Jibrin, probably at 
Deir Dubban, where are many of the vast caves mentioned 
above, any one of which may have been the Cave of Adnl- 
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lam which served as the hiding-place of David. The 
traditional site near the Dead Sea at Khnreitun has no 
anthoritj. Adullam, as these caves would indicate, was 
a very ancient place, mentioned in the life of Jndah 
(Gen. xxxviii. 1), and the seat of a Canaanite king. It 
was fortified hy Behohoam and resettled after the Cap- 
tivity. 

Just to the north of Sochoh, on the edge of the hill 
country, was another Canaanitish royal city, Jarmuth, 
destroyed hy Joshua — the modem village of Yarmuk. It 
has no suhsequent historical importance. 

The remaining cities of this group continue to occur as 
we proceed northward. We pass Bethshemesh and enter 
the borders of Dan. With the history of the Danite hero, 
Samson, several of these places are associated. Indeed, 
two of them, Eshtaol and Zorah or Zareah, were after- 
wards assigned to Dan. They are recognised in the 
modem Surah and Yeshna, about two miles apart, and 
two and a-half miles north of Beth-shemesh. Surah or 
Zorahy the home of Manoah and the birthplace of Samson, 
is on the edge of the hill country, 1,150 feet above the 
sea, on the southern end of a crest overlooking a valley 
of the same name. From it we can see the line the 
milch kine must have taken in coming up with the Ark of 
the Lord from Ekron, and the valley the men ascended in 
carrying it up to Kirjath-jearim. 

On the opposite side of the valley, low down, is the 
ruin of Ain Shems, the ancient Bethshemesh^ one of the 
border cities of Judah, just two miles from the Philistine 
plain, and with a wide sloping valley still covered with 
corn-fields as it was when *' the men of Beth-shemesh were 
reaping their wheat harvest in the valley," and rejoiced to 
welcome the returning Ark (1 Sam. vi. 18). It was one 
of the cities of the priests and was fortified by Behohoam. 
Here was the scene of the defeat of Judah by Jehoash, 
King of Israel, when King Amaziah was tak&Ti ^r^^iisst 
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and Jerusalem partly dismantled and the Temple plnndered 
(2 Kings xiy. 11). In the time of Ahaz it was taken by 
the Philistines. 

Still standing at Zorah, and looking across the valley 
farther westward to the opposite crest, we can see the 
ruin of Tihnah, the ancient Timnnth — the place where 
the Patriarch Judah kept his flocks, and to which " he 
went up/* intimating that it was on higher ground than 
the plain. Samson went down to it to visit his hetrothed, 
a woman of Timnath. It is not in the plain, hut 740 feet 
ahove the sea ; and Samson, in going to it from Zorah, 
would have to descend 700 feet into the valley and then 
reascend 850 feet. Vineyards and olives still line the 
sides of the hill (Judg. xv. 5), and com waves in the 
valley as when Samson turned the jackals loose with the 
firebrands, and the Philistines came up to Timnath and 
burnt Samson's wife and her father with fire. Timnath 
was an important place in later Jewish history, and the 
fourth of the military cities at the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It is now desolate. 

Yeshna, probably Eshtaoly is on a hill in the other 
direction, two miles eastward from Zorah. Between them 
in the hollow was Mahaneh-Dan, the fortified camp of the 
warlike Danites in their constant struggles with the Phi- 
listines. Here, among the old warriors of the tribe, 
Samson's boyhood was passed, and ''the Spirit of the 
Lord began to move him" (Judg. xiii. 25); and hither, 
after his last exploit, his body was brought to rest in the 
burying-place of Manoah, his father. 

From Zorah and Eshtaol came the daring band who 
crossed the whole territory of Israel and surprised and 
destroyed Laish, under Mount Hermon, making the Dan 
of the north a more familiar name than the old Dan of the 
Plain of Sharon. 

The five remaining cities of this group seem to have 
been crowded in this populous district, about sixteen miles 
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west of Jemsalem. Ashnah — ^the Esna of later writers, — 
Engannitif Enam^ and Tappuahy have not been clearly 
identified. Tappuah (apple) evidently took its name from 
the apricots or apples grown so plentifuUy in this district. 
Zanoahf the modem Zaniia, still exists as a village, two 
miles south-east of Zorah. 

From this group we proceed naturally to the heritage 
of Dan, i,e, the northern portion of the low country or 
Sharofif as distinguished from Philistia. Eighteen cities 
are allotted to Dan in Josh. xix. 40 — 46. Five of these^ — 
Ebron, Timnathy Zorahy Eshtaol, and Ir Shemeshy have 
been already considered, for Ir Shemesh, '* the mount of 
the sun," is only the old name of Beth-shemesh, " the 
house of the sun." These were the border cities south 
and east. Of the others, with a single exception, we 
know scarcely anything, and few of the sites can be clearly 
identified. The heritage of Dan was the smallest of all, 
yet the richest, extending, according to Josephus, from 
i^e foot of Oarmel down the whole coast line. But long 
after the partition of the land, '* the inheritance of the 
Danites had not fallen to them among the tribes of Israel" 
(Judg. xviii. 1). The old possessors would not yield that 
rich plain of Sharon without a hard struggle ; *' and the 
Amorites forced the children of Dan into the mountains, 
for they would not suffer theln to come down into the 
valley** (Judg. i. 84). It was only with the help of their 
neighbour Ephraim that they were able to wrest a portion 
from them. 

It is to be observed that the genealogies of Dan are 
omitted in 1 Chronicles. The blessings both of Jacob 
and of Moses foretell long wars and struggles as the por- 
tion of this valiant tribe, which on coming out of Egypt 
was only exceeded by Judah in the number of its fighting 
men. Of its allotted cities, we find, from Judg. i. 85, that 
Shaalbim and AjdUm were long kept by the Amorites. 
The former may possibly be 'Esalin, near Zorah. Ajalon, 
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" the place of deer," is certaisly Ynla, Bevend mfles north 
of it, close to the rood from Jaffa to Jerusalem. It waa 
on the frontiers of Jndah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, and 
stands on the side of a long hill which fonne the soathem 
boundary of a fine valley of com-fieldB, that Valley of 
Ajalon (now Meij ibn Omeir) which witnessed the tremen- 
dons ront of the Amorites by Josfana, and over which the 
Captain of Israel bid the moon stand still. It was afler- 
waids fortified as a frontier city by Behoboam, 
The following Dauite cities, which stood, doubtless, in 




the lower plain, are still unrecognised : — Jetklah, EU/n, 
El-tekeh, Baalath, Beneberak, Gath-rimmon, Me-jarkon, 
and Rakkon. Jekud may be traced in Yehndizeh, a vil- 
lage in the plain, seven miles from the sea, east of Joppa ; 
and CHbbetfum, far to the north of this, west of Bamaria, 
was held by the Philistines (1 Eii^s xv. 27) and besieged 
by Omri (1 Kings zvi. 15). 

Very different have been the fortunes ol the last of the 
cities of Dan, Japho ot Joppa, now Jafla or Yafa, which has 
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a continnoiiB history in both sacred and profane story to 
the present, cansed chiefly by its being the seaport of* 
Jerusalem. In the monotonoas line of coast, one elevated 
knoll rises aboat half-way between the Desert and Cannel, 
covered with boildings, the solitary existing landing-place 
for Jndea. Joppa has been often destroyed bat rebuilt 
after the same old fashion, wiA ourions beehive- shaped 
little domes for roofs. Its houses still fill the extent of 
thft old walls, whilst a single gate opens on the road to 
Lydda, the first st^e towards Jerusalem. 



Its New Testament interest is concentrated in the fact 
of St. Peter's sojourn in the honse of Simon the tanner, 
when the disciples had bronght him thither from Lydda 
on the occasion of the death of Tabitha. But with that 
visit is hound np, not only the history of the resnrrection 
from death of that disciple, the benefactress of her sex, 
but also at Joppa the new dispensation was first declared 
open to Qeutile as well as Jew, by the vision of Peter on 
the housetop, which divinely tai^ht him to fo^lss^ "isft 
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messengers of Oomelitis and to accept into the Church by 
baptism those who, like the centurion, did not belong to 
the covenant people of Israel. 

The pilgrim is still shown Simon's house. It may very 
possibly be on the site of the lodging of St. Peter, for the 
accessories £t in with ^ the tradition. The house is close 
to the sea ; the wall of its yard is washed by the waves. 
There is an old deep well in the court, notched and fur- 
rowed by the water-drawing of many generations. Tr$idi- 
tion says that here was a tannery and that the well was 
for its use. No place could be more secluded than where 
Peter prayed, if this be, indeed, the spot, shut out from 
view of the houses above, and close to th^ wall, away from 
the city's hum. There is the sea spread^out, across which 
the gla'd tidings were soon to be borne to another conti- 
nent. Along the shore, by a curve in the coast line, 
might be seen the road to Oaesarea, on which the mes- 
sengers were hastening from Cornelius. Behind, but out 
of sight, and hidden by a forest of palm-gardens and fruit- 
trees, was Lydda, with its disciples. 

The history of Joppa stretches many centuries on either 
side of its central New Testament events. It has its place 
not only in Israelitish history, but in Grecian legend, in 
the story of the Crusades, and in the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. Where the European traveller lands to-day, there 
the men of Tyre warped their rafts of cedar, floated down 
the coast from Lebanon, to be landed by Solomon's ser- 
vants for the building of the Temple of the Lord. Here, 
too, by the charter of Cyrus, Ezra received his floats of 
cedar-trees from Lebanon for the building of the second 
Temple. It was at Joppa that Jonah took ship '* to flee 
from the presence of the Lord," and was cast to the great 
fish in his voyage from the same port where the Greek 
poets fabled that Perseus delivered the virgin Andromeda 
from the sea-monster. 

In later times Joppa has been the theatre of many 
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struggles, as being the seaport of Jerusalem. It was the 
scene of the meeting of Maccabseus and Ptolemy. It was 
captured and recaptured and twice destroyed by the 
Bomans. Again, it was overthrown by Saladin in fhe 
Crusades. Three times in those wars were its fortifica- 
tions destroyed — ^by Godfrey de Bouillon ; again, by our 
own Bichard Coeur-de-Lion ; and, lastly, by St. Louis of 
France. Ever since the crescent has trodden down the 
cross in Syria, Arab, Mameluke, and French have each in 
turn sacked the place ; and the blood-stained treachery 
which dyes the last page in its story — its capture by Napo- 
leon — ^will never be forgotten. 

Nine miles inland from Joppa, after passing the village 
Beit Dijan (Beth-Dagon) we reach Jjodd, the Lod of the 
Old Testament, Lydda of the New, and Diospolis of later 
Greek writers. Within a few miles of it are Ono, Hadid, 
and Neballat (1 Chron. viii. 12) still bearing the name of 
Kefr Anna, Hadithet, and Beit-Neballah, mentioned only 
in later records. The interest of Lydda concentrates in the 
visit of St. Peter when he healed iElneas, and was called 
to Joppa to raise Dorcas, *' and those that dwelt in (the plain 
of) Saron turned to the Lord" (Acts ix). Lydda had an 
eventful history in the later Boman wars and not less in 
those of the Crusades. Pelagius was once tried before a 
council of bishops at Lydda. It was the birth-place and 
burial-place of St. George, the patron saint of England ; 
and the church built by Bichard Coeur-de-Lion is still a 
noble ruin, with a magnificent tower. Ludd is still a con* 
siderable village, buried in palm-groves. 

During the Boman period, the ordinary military road to 
the coast lay not by Lydda to Joppa, but by Gophna and 
Antipatris to Csesarea, far to the north. Antipatris was a 
military town, built by the Herods, forty- two miles from 
Jerusalem and twenty-six from Csesarea, on the site of 
Caphar Saba of Josephus, and the modem village still 
preserves its original name as Kefr-Saba ; but tli^x^ ^^ \lc»^ 

£ 2 
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important ruina, thoagb the pavement of the military road 
by which St. Paul was taken to Ctesarea and by which 
Pilate aod Telix used to go up to Jerusalem, can be clearly 
traced acrosB the plain. 

Cmaarea (to be carefully distinguiBhed from the Ceesarea 
I^iilippi of the Gospels) was an entirely new city and port 
built by Herod the Great, the ofQcial reddeuce of himself 
and his BUCceseorB and, after them, of the Boman governors 
of Judea, Pilate, Felix, Festus, and others. It lay half- 




way between Joppa and Carmel, and is associated with 
nmneroDs and important events in the Acts of the Apos- 
fles. Here Philip the deacon resided (ch. viii, 40, iii. 8). 
Here Peter admitted the first Gentile convert, the centurion 
Cornelius, into the Christian Church. Here Herod Agrippa 
■was smitten and came to his awful end. Hence St. Paul 
embarked lor Tarsus after his escape from Damascus ; and 
on his return from his second and third missionary joomeys 
he visited Ctesarea Two years did he remain there bonud 
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in priBon, remanded hj Felix and bj Feaias, before he was 
sent as a prisoner to Rome. 

The harbonr of Cteearea was altogether artificial, with a 
magnificent breakwater, and the city had splendid temples, 
theatre, and cirena. It is now a scene of utter desolation, 
with vast masses of niin, many of them projecting into the 
sea, bnt with no human inhabitant within miles of the 
once Bumptnous capital of Palestine. 

The only remaining town of Sharon is Dor, now the 




wretched village Tantura, allotted to Manasseh, but said 
by Josepbna to have belonged to Dan. It had a har- 
bonr of some size: "Why did Dan remain in 8hi|ffi?" 
The rains are still extensive, projecting into the sea, 
while the old tower, broken as it is, is still a conspicnons 
landmark from a&r. I found some fine fragments of 
carving built int« the modem hovels. Dor remained long 
in Canaanite possession, and its chiefs were summoned by 
Jabin, Eingof Hazor, to fight against Joshoa (Joshxi.^^. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE HILL COUNTRY OF JUDAH. 

Boundaries af the Hill Coontry— Absence of rivers— Jattir—Qoshen—Eshtemoft 
— Sochoh— Anab— Debir— Juttah— Jezreel— 2Uuioah— Maon— Carmel— Ziph^ 
Castle of Kormul— Nabal and Abigall^Zior— Dumah— Beth-tappuah— Ado- 
raim— Hebron — Machpelah — Mosque— Abraham's Oak — Mamre — Ilalhul— 
Beth-zur— Beth-anoth— Gedor^ Maarath— Tekoa— Beth-Haccerem— /Irani; 
Mountain— Khureitun— Et&m— Solomon's Pools— Bethlehem— Church of the 
Nativity— St. Jerome— Shepherds— David's Well— Rachel's Tomb— Ruth— 
Kirjath-jearim. 

Frou the low country of the coast we now turn east- 
ward to the third physical division of the territory . of 
Judah, recognised constantly in Holy Writ as ''the 
mountains" or the ^^hill country" The line of demar* 
cation between it and ** the south country** is very easily 
recognised, though they blend into each other. The great 
pasture district of the south melts into the hill country a 
few miles to the south of Hebron. The northern part 
of the ''Negeb*' presents the appearance of a long series 
of gently-rolling downs, wide shallow valleys, and broad 
rounded ridges. 

But a few hours before reaching Hebron the valleys 
become narrower and steeper, the hill-tops are sharper, 
the ridges are full of caves, natural or artificial — ^the 
dwellings of the Horites, or Cave-men, in olden times ; 
and when we reach Debir we can fully understand the 
petition of Achsah to her father Caleb : ^* Give me a 
blessing ; for thou hast given me a south land : give me 
also springs of water*' (Judg. i. 15), as we see the springs 
gushing forth from the rocky side of the valley, and feel we 
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are no longer in a *' south land.*' Here the ruins of the 
cities of Judah begin to crowd upon us. Almost every 
hill-top is marked by the groups of deserted dwellings — 
not grass-grown, like those of the south, but with walls 
and narrow streets, bare and barren. Every name recals 
some incident in the life of the Bethlehemiie — Jattir, 
Lebaoth, Eshtemoa, Maon, Carmel, Ziph— scarcely altered 
in the Arabic vernacular from the old Hebrew. 

The register of Joshua gives thirty-eight cities in the 
hill country of Judah, divided into five topographical 
groups ; and even among these are omitted some of 
fature distinction, as Bethlehem and Tekoa. In the New 
Testament history this region, with one important excep- 
tion, scarcely bears any part. 

But it is impossible to wander among these hills without 
perceiving that the expression, ** her towns," appHed in 
the enumeration to many of the cities, was no mere j&gure 
of speech. The groups of ruins, ^'the desolate heaps*' 
of Judah, far outnumber any catalogue of her cities that 
has come down to us. There are no streams, but many 
springs and wells innumerable. 

The hill country culminates at Hebron, but it slopes 
very little either east or west, forming throughout its 
whole extent a rugged plateau from Philistia to the Dead 
Sea ; and its deep dells, or wadys, are scarcely seen till 
we are upon them. They run for the most part east and 
west from the central ridge, and add immensely to the 
natural strength of the district, every nook of which is 
almost a natural fortress, independently of the cities 
whose ruins crown every brow, where once **the Lion of 
Judah** couched secure. The wells are sunk in hill and 
vale alike ; and all the hill -sides, ribbed with their parallel 
lines • of terrace, once covered with gardens, vineyards, 
and fig-trees, attest the indefatigable industry no less 
than the dense population of its ancient inhabitants. But 
the position of the towns and the character of the ruins 
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are so coDstantly alike, that it is in vain to attempt sepa- 
rate descriptions for each, save in very few instances. 

The first group of eleven cities, given in Josh. xv. 
48 — 51, comprises the hill region south-west of Hebron, 
that which is traversed in coming up from Beersheba. Of 
these only six have been satisfactorily identified — the 
number of unidentified desolate cities far exceeding any 
number given in Scripture ; but the local names, so far as 
yet ascertained, do not help us to assign the exact sites. 
ShamUf Daunah, Goshen (a city of the priests), Holon, 
and CHloh . the birthplace of Ahithophel, thus remain 
UAdiscovered. Jattir is, so far as we know, the farthest 
south-west of the number, on the border of the hill 
country. 

From this border, as we travel northwards, the ruins 
follow fast and thick one after another. A large portion 
of the houses remain intact : true troglodyte dwelUngs, 
chiefly long archways, either the vaults of houses or the 
roofing of streets, just as, to this day, many of the streets 
of Hebron are dark tunnels, with an occasional glimmer 
of light through openings in the archways. 

Jattir y which is very perfect, and still called 'Attir, one 
of the haunts of David in his exile and to which he used 
to send presents — one of the cities allotted, with its 
suburbs, to the priests — stands on a green knoll, in an 
amphitheatre of brown rocky hills studded with natural 
caves. The writer counted upwards of thirty arched 
crypts remaining entire within the broken walls, some 
longer and some shorter, but most of them without end 
walls, as though they had been passages or streets with 
houses over them. They are generally eighteen or twenty 
&6t long, though I measured one forty feet. Those, of 
which the gable ends were built up, had square doorways, 
generally with ancient carvings over them. There were 
several tiers of large dressed stones, forming the ground 
plan of a square building, probably the church which 
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existed here in the time of Jerome. Outside the town, in 
two places, lay the under stones of very large oil-presses, 
an undeniable evidence of the existence of olive-trees of 
old, where trace neither of tree nor shrub remains. The 
ancient terracing and the *^vine heaps'' on the hills 
remain, and there are many wells, all now dry and par- 
tially choked with rubbish. But there is no human in- 
habitant. 

An hour north of Jattir we come on another deserted 
city, very similar to it, called Eafat, vdth its oil-presses 
and very large ruined church, into which are built frag- 
ments of yet more ancient architecture. Probably, from 
its position, this may be the Goshen of Josh. xv. 51. 

Lying midway between these two to the eastward is a 
third desolate site. El Ghuwein, the Anim of Joshua, the 
names having identical meanings. Half-an-hour north of 
Rafat we reach Semua, the ancient Eshtemoa, and the 
first inhabited place in the whole distance from Egypt to 
Palestine. A short way before reaching it, cultivation 
begins to appear in the valleys, in the shape of a few 
unfenced patches of com. At Eshtemoa, too, we meet 
with the first trees — a grove of olives, a shrunken, decrepit 
witness of former fatness. It must have been a flourishing 
place to the time of the Mohammedan conquest ; for there 
are many Greek remains, among them the walls of a fine 
Basilica or Early Greek church. It is 2,225 feet above 
the sea. 

Within sight of Eshtemoa, due west, between three and 
four miles distant, we could distinctly mark the ruined 
heaps and broken walls of Suweikeh, the ancient Sochohf 
another city of this group. North again, about equidistant 
from Sochoh and Eshtemoa, are the ruins of Anah, the 
name of which has been handed down in the speech of 
men unaltered for more than three thousand years. 

Kirjaih'Sannah, or Kirjath-sepher (Judg. L 11), the 
same as Debir (Josh. xv. 15), lay farther north and west 
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than the other places of this group. It was taken hy 
Joshua after Hehron, or rather, as we see hy the more 
detailed account, hy Othniel, for love of Achsah daughter 
of Caleh, and was one of the cities afterwards allotted to 
the priests. It does not appear in later history. I am 
inclined to place it at Dewir Dan, two hours south-west of 
Hehron, which exactly meets the conditions of the story 
in Judges i. The two springs, the upper and the nether, 
gurgle forth and trickle down each from the top of a 
re-entering angle in the hill-side, forming a steep little dell, 
which, clad with Tines and olives, runs down into the main 
valley. There are beautiful glimpses to be had from tiiis 
spot of the lowland plain and the Mediterranean beyond. 

The second group given by Joshua centres round He- 
bron ; the third, consisting of ten cities, lies to the south 
and east of the second and close to that we have been 
examining. Juttah, the modem Yutta, is the centre of 
this group. It was one of the cities of the priests, all 
of whose cities were in Judah, while all the Levitical towns 
were distributed among the other tribes, and is interesting 
as the traditional residence of Zachariah the priest, and 
the birthplace of John the Baptist, and perhaps the very 
place where Mary visited Elisabeth (Luke i. 39). Its 
remains are very like those of Jattir and Eshtemoa, but 
seemed to me less decayed than those of any other town 
I examined, and there are still a few inhabitants in hovels 
among the ancient buildings. 

Of the towns named after it — Jezreel whence David took 
his wife Ahinoam, Jokdeam, Cain, Oibeah {i,e, *' the 
hill"), and Timnah — we have not yet found traces in the 
Arabic vernacular, unless Zanoah be the same with 
the ruined city Zanutah, lying south-west of the others 
north of Jattir. But there are numerous unidentified sites, 
as Susieh, Jembeh, Mirked, and Um el Areis, each of 
which must have had several thousand inhabitants. None 
of these places recur in later history. 
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There remain, however, three, whose identificatioii is 
undoubted, within five miles of each other, in a line from 
south to north, a little east of Juttah, Maoris Carmely and 
Ziph^ now Main, Kurmul^ and Zif, all three immortalised 
by their connection with the romance of David's early his- 
tory. Tell Main or Maon^ the possession of Caleb and 
the birthplace of Nabal, stands on a hill surrounded by 
waste pasture lands, where David and his men were bathing 
when the treacherous Ziphites brought Saul down upon 
them. Here ranged the 3,000 sheep and the 1,000 goats 
of Nabal. The hill is more elevated than the rest, but the 
ruins less distinct, though perforated by caves as numerous. 

Down the hill and up the next rise, we soon reach 
the extensive ruins of Kurmul, the Caimel where Nabal 
sheared his flocks, the native place of Abigail the Car- 
melitess. Here, in later times, Uzziah had his vineyards 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 10). It became an important place and a 
Boman garrison. A fine castle surmounts the ancient 
ruins, built by Herod, in the walls of which we see 
the large bevelled masonry of Jewish architecture, and 
repaired by Crusaders and Saracens. The interior is 
vaulted in two stories, and there are many pointed arches, 
with crypts intact. There is also a double-walled round 
tower and the remains of several churches ; and a little 
way down the hill, a Hrket or large open reservoir, full of 
water, mentioned in Crusading history. Three or four 
miles north we examined the ruins of Ziph, as deserted as 
its neighbours, with very Uttle left above ground, and not a 
vestige of the woods where David lurked : all is bare and 
desolate. 

We are now within three miles of Hebron^ round which 
the second group of mountain cities clustered. None of 
them re-appear in history. Arab^ Eshean, Janum^ Aphek, 
Humtah, are unidentified. Zior seems to be Sa'ir north 
of Hebron, while Dumah, now Daumeh, lies six miles 
south-west, and Beth-tappuahy still with the same name 
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Teffah, is west. The apples or apricote from which it is 
named are gone, bat the old terraces are etill cnltivated, 
imd it lies in a nest of olivejards and vineyards. 

Jnst to this, south of it, are the ruins of Adoraxtn now 
Dura, a fortified city built by Rehoboam ; and six miles 
south of Dnmah, on the direct road from Egypt, on a 
commanding height, 2,040 feet above the sea, are the 
rains of Dhoheriyeh, where the great battle of Beth- 
Zacharia was fought between Antiochus Eupater and 




Jndas Maccabseus (1 Mace. vi.). The reins are very ex- 
tensive and there is still a village ; or rather inhabitants 
live in the caves and vaults. 

Hebron, originally Kirjath-Arha, now El Khulil, i.e. 
"the friend" (of God), from Abraham, stands 8,029 feet 
above the sea, twenty Eoman miles south of Jerusalem : 
it is one of the oldest eiiating cities in the world, a rival 
of Damaecns in antiquity, and stiU. a thriving place. Its 
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chief interest is in connection with the histories of Abraham 
and David. On its hill-sides and in the valleys below, 
Abraham walked and communed with God. Beneath tlie 
huge walls which seal the access to the Cave of Machpelah 
under the sacred Mosque, the dust of the Patriarchs 
moulders, or perhaps then- embalmed bodies still remain. 
It was a city when Abraham entered Canaan, 3,790 years 
ago, and had not then fallen under the Anakim who tem- 
porarily named it Eirjath-Arba. In the field and cave of 
Machpelah, bought from Ephron the Hittite, were buried 
Sarah and Abraham, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. 
At the conquest it was the portion of Caleb, was afterwards 
assigned to the priests, and was one of the six cities of 
refuge. David reigned here over Judah seven and a-half 
years before the murder of Ish-bosheth opened to him the 
sovereignty over the whole land. Its subsequent history is 
unimportant. Burned by Vespasian, taken by the Cru- 
saders, retaken by the Saracens, it has had the vicissitudes 
common to all the land. 

There is nothing striking in the houses or streets. The 
Great Mosque or Haram, over the Cave of Machpelah, is 
the one spot of all-absorbing interest. We were unable to 
do more than look within the sacred enclosure. To the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by Dean Stanley, was 
accorded the unique privilege of entering and examining 
the Moslem sanctuary which covers the Patriarchs' tombs. 
Shrines are shown for all the Patriarchs ; but the cavern 
below is completely closed from inspection, except by a 
small hole in the pavement, down which no light is ad- 
mitted. The outer wall of the area is about 200 feet long 
by 116 wide and upwards of 50 feet high, without a single 
window or opening of any kind, except the doorways to 
the north. It embraces not a level space, but the side of 
a very steep hill, just such as would include a sepulchral 
cave. The stones are sumptuous in style and dressing, 
like those of the great platform of the Temple area at 
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Jernsalem Some are between 80 and 40 feet long by 
S^ or 4 feet There are shallow piltteters 2^ feet wide 
and 6 feet between each, nuuuog evenlv to the top , and 
there is a simple and anatere grandeur about the massive 




(HAOOFBLIH). 



plunnesfi of the ancient wall which not even the paltry 
Saracenic addition on ite top and the two minarets at th^ 
comers, can affect. It is patriarchal in its magnificent 

simplicity. There is every reason to believe that this wall 
is the work of the royal Solomon, or perhaps of his greater 
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father. It wu far older than the time of Herod, and Joee- 
phnB extols its beanty. 

There are two enormous reaerroira of ma§siye atone, one 
at the Bonth, the other at the north end of the city. The 
former waa "the pool" by which David taught a higher 
morality to Eastern conqaerors and hanged up the mnr- 
derera of his rival lah-bosheth. 



al^ 




Aboat a mile and a-half west of Hebron ia a famoua oak, 
one of the hirgest in Palestine, 22 feet in circumference, 
and the repreaentative to modem pilgrima of Abraham's 
Oak of Uamre. It ie not, however, ita descendant, for 
Abraham's tree was a terebinth, while this is a holm-oak. 

A walk np this valley, called, probably incorrectly, the 
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Yale of Esbcol, explains at once that catacomb of perished 
cities, the hill country of Judah. Not an inch of space 
is lost. Terraces, where the ground is not too rocky, 
support the soil. Ancient vineyards cling to the lower 
slopes ; olive, mulberry, fig, almond, and pomegranate - 
trees fill every available cranny to the very crest ; while the 
bottom of the valley is carefully tilled for com, carrots, 
and cauliflowers, which in summer give place to a second 
crop of melons and cucumbers. Streamlets of fresh water 
trickle on each side of the path. Two interesting manu- 
factures are still carried on in Hebron — the preparation of 
skin bottles and glass-works. 

About two miles north of Hebron is a very interesting 
ruin, now called Eameh or Eamel, said to be the ancient 
Mamrey and where Abraham's celebrated terebinth once 
stood, under which, after the final overthrow of the Jews 
at Bether, a.d. 136, thousands of captives were sold as 
slaves. The tree has long since perished ; but a few 
courses of the great Basilica, erected here by Constantine, 
still remain, one 290 feet long and the other 160, the 
stones being many of them 15 feet by 3 and 4 feet ; and 
Abraham's well by its side, built like those of Beersheba, 
still contains water. On the hill above, Abraham could 
easily have seen the ascending smoke of the Cities of the 
Plain. 

North of Hebron lay the fourth group of six mountain 
cities given by Joshua. A mile north of Kameh we come 
on the first of them, Halhul, where the little village still 
bears the same name unaltered. On the hill on the oppo- 
site side of the road is the next, Beth-Zur, still called 
Beit-Sur, a strong natural position, commanding the route 
to Jerusalem and the scene of many desperate encounters 
in the Maccabaean struggles. A mile to the east of Halhul 
are the ruins of Beth-Anoth, another of these cities, still 
called Beit-Anun. 

About three miles further north and two miles west of 
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the road from Hebron to Bethlehem, another hill is crowned 
by the desolate ruins of Oedor now Jedur. But an im- 
portant group of ruins occurs just before Jedur, called 
Beit-Ummar, and which can be scarcely any other than 
Maarath of Joshua. EUekan, the last-named of the 
group, has not been discovered; but there still remain 
very near Jedur, to the east, four ruined cities, whose 
Arabic names do not aid in their identification, one of 
which is doubtless Eltekon. 

The ruins of all these cities, especially Beth-Anoth and 
Beth'Zur, fortified by Behoboam, are very important. At 
Beit-Anun are four large cisterns and a square half-mile of 
ruins, of fine quarried stones ; one building, 83 feet by 72 ; 
and the very streets may be traced. Near them was the 
great highway to Egypt ; and traces of the ancient paved 
road remain and marks of wheel-ruts, where no wheeled 
carriage has passed for centuries. 

There are some cities of Judah omitted by Joshua, 
which naturally come into this group. Tekoa, about seven 
miles north-east of Beth-Zur, is still called Tekua. It is 
the centre of a strictly pastoral region and was probably 
never a walled town, though the ruins show many Hebrew 
traces. It is interesting as the birthplace of the wise 
woman sent for by Joab to reconcile David with Absalom, 
and especially of the prophet Amos, whose expressions 
oiften iUnstnte the wild character of his native place. It 
was fcMiified by Behoboam. 

Just opposite to it, on the north, stands the most re- 
markable fintress in Jndea, Beth-Hacctrem, formerly a 
beaeom-fiRty mentioned by Jeremiah (vL 1) : ** Blow the 
trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a «gn of fire in Beth-Hae- 
eerem.*' It was fivtified bv Herod and called Herodiom ; 
and bitber that emel monster's body was broo^it lor burial 
after his deaih at Jericho. It baa since been called Frank 
Moontain and now Jebel Foreideis, and is a aingnlar tran- 
eated cone, rising like an artificial moimd above the neigh- 
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bonring hills, and does not appear to have been occupied 
since the Eoman times. 

Between Tekoa and Foreideis are the caves of Khorei- 
tmn, the traditional Adollam. They are vast enough to 
afford concealment in their miles of labyrinth for any 
number of men ; but, from the circumstances of the narra- 
tive, I am inclined to place the true Cave of Adullam, as 
has been stated in the last chapter, near Deir Dubban, on 
the borders of the low country, in the west of JudsBa. 

Descending from Fureideis to the main road, between 
Hebron and Bethlehem, we pass up the Valley of Urtas, the 
ancient Etam, fortified by Eehoboam, but more interesting 
as the site of the Gardens of Solomon and probably the 
hereditary patrimony of David, described by Josephus. 
The valley is now a blooming garden, having been pur- 
chased and tilled by some Christian Israelites from Jeru- 
salem ; and many most interesting proofs of its former 
wealth have been exhumed, especially a beautiful set of 
marble baths, built afker the Jewish fashion, with rich 
carvings in the Egyptian style, probably the baths of 
Solomon's summer-house. 

The valley is fed with water from the Pools of Solomon, 
one and a-quarter miles above, at £1 Burak, on the road to 
Bethlehem. These are among the most wonderful architec- 
tural remains of the old monarchy, partly excavated and 
partly built in the narrow valley, one below the other. In 
length, they vary from 380 to 680 feet ; in breadth, from 
207 to 286 feet ; and are from 25 to 50 feet deep. They 
were the reservoirs which once formed part of the water- 
supply of Jerusalem, as they still do of Bethlehem and of the 
valley below. The labours of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have shown how, to feed these great cisterns, springs 
in various directions have been tapped at their sources and 
conveyed by secret channels to the upper pool, the sealed 
fountain of Solomon's Song (iv. 12) ; while solidly-built 
aqueducts at three different levels — ^the lower one completely 
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concealed from the detection of an invader so that if the 
upper, or even the second were taken, the third ihonld 
Becnre a never bUing supply — conveyed the water by the 
bill-ddes to Bethlehem and then to Jernsalem northwards, 
vhile another channel drew off a part for the supply of 
Hebron. Even to tiie present day the water flows in the 
lower aqnedncts, and is brought into Jernsalem under the 
Great Mosque on the site of Solomon s Temple. It is, 




no doubt, of these pools and of Etam tbat the wise man 
writes, " I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of froits ; I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees" (Eecles. ii. 6, 6). 

Three miles north of Solomon's Fools stands the hallowed 
town of Bethlehem. Though not named by Joshun, it was 
a very ancient place, known by its earlier name of Ephrath, 
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or Epkratah, when Jacob returned from Fadan-aram. The 
old name lingered long, used both by Psalmist and Pro- 
I^ets. The hill-side, from its base, is irregularly scarped 
with terraces, and these are covered with the evergreen 
olive. In many a comer the laxnriant fig-tree hangs in 
strange shapes from the rocky bank, and vines are trained 
over the terrace walls in all directions. Along the edge 
of the vineyard the turf is carefully preserved and 
pastured by tethered goats. From the gardens and vine- 
yards we pass abruptly into the town, now no longer forti- 
fied even with that pretence of a wall which surrounds 
most Eastern cities ; there are a few buildings outside, a 
rare exception to the usage of Palestine. The houses are 
flat-roofed, with very few windows looking into the street, 
generally only a lattice over the narrow doorway. But 
most of them have a little courtyard, into which the 
lower rooms open, while a balcony projects in front of 
the upper story, and a flight of stone steps leads up to 
the roof. 

The population is at present about 4,000, though a few 
years ago, before the Egyptian war, it passed 7,000 ; and 
it is probable that with peace it will rapidly increase, 
owing to the growing trade of the district. There are no 
Jews in Bethlehem ; like Nazareth, its Christian associa- 
tions repel them. In the cradle of his royal race the Jew 
is even more a stranger than on any other spot of his own 
land, and during the middle ages neither Crusader nor 
Saracen suffered him to settle here. 

The only public buildings of Bethlehem are those con- 
nected with the reputed birthplace of our Lord. The 
church or Basilica, to the east of the town, is a grand pile 
of masonry, erected by the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, a.d. 827, and dedicated to St. Mary. It is 
beyond doubt the most ancient existing Christian church in 
the world, and for 1,550 years has been uninterruptedly 
devoted to Christian worship. It is an oblong, nearly 
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square^ with a nave 170 feet long and a double aisle on 
each side. The columns are of marble, said to have 
belonged to the Temple of Jerusalem. The east end is 
separated off by a wall and divided into chapels, from 
which there is a descent into a grotto, said to be the birth- 
place of our Saviour. It seems to have been a low cavern 
hewn into a rock and not such as might have been 
connected with a dwelling-house as a stable, or have had 
access for cattle. Bui the whole ground has been so 
altered by building, that we cannot pronounce it im- 
possible. 

At 'Attir, Yutta, and other plsu^es we find several rooms 
hewn out of the side of the hill and a large open cavern 
adjoining, evidently intended for cattle. The inn, or cara- 
vanserai, may have stood here, perhaps the very one 
founded by Chimham, son of Barzillai (Jer. xli. 17). In 
the stable adjoining, Joseph and Mary were compelled to 
take refuge. The subsequent convulsions of the country 
swept away all traces of the caravanserai, but the tra- 
dition of the spot survived — ^for we know it to be much 
older than the time of Constantine — and attached itself 
to the principal local feature, the cave or grotto below 
the inn. 

In the days of Jerome this grotto was believed to be the 
Holy Place of the Nativity, and was adopted by that holy 
father as his home for more than eighty years. Here in 
seclusion he laboured and wrote, and here he worked at 
that noble legacy to the Christian Churchy the Latin ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, which forms the basis of the 
Vulgate. 

On a green slope rising from a narrow plain, about a 
mile east of the Church of the Nativity, stands a group of 
ruins surrounded by olive-trees, pointed out as the spot 
of the angel's appearance to the shepherds. From the 
richness of the soil and the fact of its being even now 
chiefly devoted to com, it is far more probable that the 
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corn-fields of Boaz, where Bath gleaned, may have been 
here, than that so fertile a spot should have been given np 
to pasturage. But following on a few miles farther to the 
eastward, we soon reach the bare hills where the wilderness 
begins, over a large part of which the Bethlehemites still 
exercise common rights of pastorage. Here the sheep 
wonld be too far off to be led into the town at night ; and 
here the jackal and the wolf still prowl, as the lion and the 
bear had done in the days Of the Shepherd King ; and the 
watchfol presence of the shepherds is required to guard 
their flocks by night and day during the winter and spring, 
when alone herbage is found there. 

That Bethlehem never rose to be a place of any im- 
portance, although it lay on the high road between Syria 
and Egypt, is probably due to the absence of water on its 
site. Solomon partially supplied this want, as we have 
seen, by the aqueduct from his Pools ; but, before that, the 
only dependence of the inhabitants was on a large cistern 
outside the village on the north-east, still used and still 
known as David's Well, evidently of most ancient construc- 
tion. When David exclaimed, << that one would give 
me to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, that is 
at the gate 1 " he was hiding in the Cave of Adullam. The 
Philistines had garrisoned Bethlehem, but their camp was 
to the north of it ; and David's men, coming from the 
south, broke through the garrison and drew water from the 
well, without entering the Philistines' camp. 

Not hx north of the well is shown a simple square tomb, 
the burial-place of Bachel, who was ** buried in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem" (Gen. xxxv. 19). Thus the 
story of Bethlehem carries us back to the earliest days, 
when the Patriarchs traversed this road between Shechem 
and Beersheba. 

There is one touching domestic incident interwoven with 
the memories of Bethlehem which is brought vividly before 
OS, as we look on those sloping fields to the east — ^the 
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Btory of Bnth the Uoabitess. Ab we stand on the eouveiit 
roof over the Church of the Nativity, we can clearly deaciy, 
beyond the line of haze which marks the Dead Sea, the 
hille of Moab. There mnat long have been some friendly 
interoonrBc between Uoab and Bethlehem. Elimelech at 
<mce withdraws to Moab in the time of famine and con- 
tinnes there ; there is no difficulty about intermarriage ; 
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and when David wishes to seonre faia parents from the fury 
of SanI, he sends them to the honse d the King of Moab. 
To this day the fields of Bethlehem illnstrate many an 
incident in the Book of Rath. The very salntation, 
"The Lord be withyoul" and the reply, "The Lord blesa 
thee!" may be heard as the farmer goes np to bis 
labonrers. The sapper of the reapers, when the day's 
work is done, is still the parched com eaten on the spot — > 
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a few bunches of fresh ears, singed in a fire kindled for 
the purpose and then rubbed and roughly winnowed by 
the hand. The large cotton or linen cloth, '* the veil," 
which binds down the head-dress of the Bethlehemite 
woman, is very distinct from the female dress elsewhere, 
and is still, like Buth's, large enough to hold six measures 
of barley ; and still the owner sleeps by his corn-heaps at 
night, generally with all his family, till the harvest is 
finished. 

We are now close to the northern frontier of Judah and 
the border of Benjamin. But to these four groups of 
hill-cities, from south to north, Joshua adds a fifth, com- 
prising only two cities, Kirjath-baal and Rabbah^ lyiiig west 
of Jerusalem, on the northern frontier adjoining Benjamin 
and Dan, where Judah projected in an angle to the north- 
west. Kabbah has not yet been recognised. Kirjath-baal 
is the same as Kirjath-jearim (Josh. xv. 60), and is also 
several times called simply Baale or Baalah (2 Sam. vi. 2), 
doubtless from a high place of Baal which once existed 
there. It is now called Kuriet el Enab, i,e, ** the city of 
grapes,'* its old name signifying " the city of forests ; " 
and it is worthy of note, that the only piece of true 
primaeval forest I ever found in Southern Palestine was on 
the ridge of hills between Enab and Wady Ghurab. 

Kirjath-jearim is still a thriving village with a fine old 
Christian church, desecrated, and lies on the high road 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem. As a frontier city, it is 
mentioned both in connection with Mahaneh-Dan and 
with Benjamin. The high-place of Baal was probably 
on the heights just south of the road. Its chief Biblical 
interest is in the fact of its having been for twenty years 
the resting-place of the Ark of the Lord (1 Sam. vi., vii. ; 
2 Sam. vi.), whither it was fetched from Beth-shemesh 
and deposited in the house of Abinadab, whose son Eleazar 
was consecrated as its keeper, until David brought it up 
to Jerusalem. There is, doubtless, an allusion to the 
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name '< Jearim," i.e, '< woods," in the expresisdon of the 
Psahnist in his song on the bringing back of the Ark: 
'* We fonnd it in the fields of the wood*' (Ps. cxzxii. 6). 
Eirjath-jearim only appears in subsequent history as the 
birthplace of the Prophet Urijah. It should not be for- 
gotten that Eirjath-jearim was a ci^ of the Gibeonites, 
who were thus for a time honoured by the presence of the 
Ark of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WILDEBNESS OF JUDAH AND TSPB DEAD SEA VALLEY. 

The Wilderness, ** Midbar"— The Salt Sea or Dead Sea^Description— Its rivers 
—Jordan — Callirhoe—Amon—7«&«2 C7«d«m — Mountain of Salt— Southern 
Ohor—8q/leh—Citlea of the Plain- Sodom and Oomorrah— Lot's selection- 
View from Mamre— from Pisgah— Inyaslon of Chedorlaomer— His route- 
Vale of Siddim— Zoar— Beth-arabah— Cityof Salt— Engedi— Hazezon-Tamar 
—Am Jidy— Wild Ooats— Vineyards— Cliff of Ziz— Masada— «Se66tf^^Its siege 
andend—Beth-Hogla—Oilgal— Valley of Achor—Adummim—Kcziz— Jericho 
—Er /ZiAo— Rahab— Elisha's Fountain— Elijah— Aqueducts— J.<n Duk—Q^a- 
rantania i/owiitom— Monasteries— Fords of Jordan— Beth-nimrah— Beth- 
Abarah— Passage of Joshua— of Elijah— of our Lord— 2Semaraim— Phasaelis. 

To complete our survey of the territory of Judah, there 
only remain the six cities named by Joshua as in the 
** Wilderness,** Midbar^ i,e, the wide open space or 
country of the nomads, as distinguished from the cul- 
tivated and settled lands. From the fact of Engedi, the 
Oity of Salt, and Beth-arabah being included, it must have 
embraced not only the waste lands of the upper level, 
but also the cliffs overhanging the Sea and the strip of 
shore at their feet, on the edge of the Lake itself. The 
whole west shore pertained to Judah ; and it will be con- 
venient, therefore, to examine the basin of the Dead Sea 
at the same time. 

Very soon after leaving Hebron and Bethlehem, and 
almost imjnediately after leaving Jerusalem, we enter upon 
the ^^ Midbar*' or Wilderness of JudsBa, which forms the 
whole eastern frontier of Judah. It has never been cul- 
tivated, excepting in a few spots, and seems to have been 
always destitute of trees. With the exception of an old 
fort, here and there, there are scarcely any traces of 
former permanent habitations. Its wadys, with, for the 
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most part, only scanty and occasional supplies of water, 
run eastward to the Dead Sea, cutting through the soft 
limestone to amazing depths near its shores. The general 
slope of the ground is towards the east, till, close to the 
Sea, it breaks off into precipitous heights, with very few 
passes, beetling 1,000 feet and more above the shore. 

But here and there, at the mouths of the ravines, are 
little embayed spots of surpassing fertility and a tropical 
climate, where towns have formerly stood. As the surface 
of the Lake is depressed no less than 1,300 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean and Bed Seas, the tempe- 
rature is exceptionally warm and the products, animal 
and vegetable, are truly tropical and, for the most part, 
entirely different from the indigenous forms of life in the 
rest of the country. This " dccar^'' or Plain of Jordan, 
has, therefore, from the very earliest times of history, been 
inhabited and cultivated by man. 

There is no evidence, but the contrary, that there has 
been any change in the general form and appearance of 
the Lake since the creation of man. It is about forty-six 
miles long and ten wide, and has no outlet whatever, 
being, in fact, the deepest depression known on the sur- 
face of the earth. It receives at its northern end the 
constant flow of the Biver Jordan, on its eastern side 
the Callirhoe and the Arnon, now the Zerka Main and the 
Mojib, besides some smaller streams. At its south end, 
the Fikreh, Jeib, Kuseib, Ghurundel, and other streams 
draining the Arabah, empty themselves into it; and on 
the west, the little stream of Engedi and several others 
add to its waters. Yet this enormous inflow is folly 
counterbalanced by the continual evaporation from its 
surface. There are also many springs on its shores and 
within its shallower waters, some hot, some, salt, some 
sulphurous, and others fresh, which contribute to its bulk. 

The most famous characteristic of the Lake is its 
extreme and nauseous saltness and bitterness, concerning 
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the efiects of which many febnlons talea Lave been told. 
That no living thing can long exist in these mineral waters 
is an ascertained fact. Bat, apart from the water itaelf, 
there is nothing unhealthy or poisonons in the Lake or its 
smronndii^; and wherever there are freeh streams or 
springs close to it, they ahaolntely teem with life. From the 
perennial tropical summer which exists in this deep chasm, 
a variety of animal and vegetable life has been preserved, 
especially abont the sonthem end, which is tmly tropical in 
its character and very different from any other within many 
hundred miles. The water is bo saturated with salt that it 




is impossible to sink in it, and, in &ct, at the sonth end it is 
really a saturated solution of salt. There are various other 
mineral saltH in solution which add to its nauaeous qualities. 
The principal cause of its saltness is to be found in Jebel 
Usdum, an isolated ntountain of rock salt. 

From the name of this monntein, Jekel Usdam, it has 
been poptdarly supposed that Sodom was situated at the 
south end of the Lake. It must be admitted that the 
southern end is very shallow, — little more than a lagoon ; 
and there is a wide plun, a dead level, extending some 
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eight or ten miles Booth of the Lake, called by the Arabs 
" El QhoT," which is cosjeotored to have been the site of 
Uie Citiea of the Hain. Bnt this plain is covered by a 
layer of sand, gypBom, and salt, and yields no evidence of. 
having ever been cultivated in historical times. 

The most singular feature connected with the Dead or, 
as it is always called in Scripture, the Salt Sea, is this Jebel 
Usdam, a great mass of rock salt, three htmdred and fifty 
feet high, aboat seven miles loi^ from north to sonth and 




from a mile to a mile and a-half vide, covered at the top 
with a loose orast of gravel, flint, gypsnm, and chalky 
marl, almost level bat Ml of fissnreB and cracks, so that 
it is impoBBible to explore what looks like an innumerable 
collection of blunt pinnacles crowded together. Portions 
of the salt cliff are continually splitting off and falling, 
leaving perpendicular faces ; and there are some long 
narrow caverns, like the labyrinths of a deserted mine. 
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By the side of, and under the salt monntain^ varions 
streams are continnally percolating towards the Lake and 
carrying with them the thick solution of brine they absorb 
in their course. The consequence of this is a continual 
increase in the solid matter contained in the waters of the 
Lake, which are more intensely saturated with the various 
salts at the shallow south end than at the north, where 
the inflow of the Jordan and the immense depth of the 
fissures of the Lake, in places over two hundred fathoms, 
combine to modify the saturation. 

But though no life, animal or vegetable, can possibly 
continue in the Lake, there is, wherever, as on the whole 
south-east shore and in various spots on the west side, 
firesh water flows into the Lake, a positive exuberance of 
life to the water's edge. This is especially the case in the 
** Safieh,'* the southern plains of Moab at the south-east, 
and at Engedi on the opposite shore. From the earliest 
times to the present these spots have been carefully cul- 
tivated. Engedi was contemporary with the Cities of the 
Plain. When we see the surprising fertility and delicious 
climate of these buried nooks, we can well understand the 
attractiveness of these cities and their lands to Lot. 

Of the site of the four cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Adm^hy 
and Zeboim, destroyed by fire and brimstone from the 
Lord, it is scarcely necessary to say that no trace remains, 
though an enthusiastic and somewhat imaginative traveller 
believed that he had detected them. Scripture does not 
state that they were engulphed in the Sea, but that they 
were destroyed, and ''the whole land thereof is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth therein" (Deut. xxix. 23). A descrip- 
tion which would equally apply to the desolate plain at the 
south end and to the barren, sulphur-spread tract between 
Jericho and the north end. It has been questiofied at 
which end these, almost the oldest cities in the records of 
human history, stood. Tradition places them at the south. 
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There is, however, some reason for supposing them to 
have been at the north end. When they are first men- 
tioned (Gen. X. 19), they are spoken of as cities of the 
Canaanites on their border. They are next named in 
Gen. xiii., in the account of the separation of Abraham 
and Lot. Abraham and Lot stood together between Bethel 
and Hai, when ** Lot lifted np his eyes and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as 
the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar ** (Gen. xiii. 10). From the hills where 
they stood, it is impossible to gain a glimpse of the south 
end of the Dead Sea, while the plain of Jericho is spread 
almost at the beholder's feet. 

Again, after the destruction of the cities, we are told 
that Abraham, then encamped at Mamre, *' looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah and toward all the land of the 
plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went 
up as the smoke of a furnace ** (Gen. xix. 28). The 
accuracy of the expression is to be noted. Not he saWf 
but he looked toward the Cities of the Plain. From the 
hill above Mamre the plain itself cannot be seen, bat the 
depression between the nearer hills and the distant tops of 
Gilead is plainly to be perceived, which is not the case 
with the depression of the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus Abraham could at once have identified the locality 
whence the smoke arose. 

Once more, in the view which was granted to Moses 
from the top of Fisgah, he beheld *' the south and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, 
unto Zoar.'* Now from the summit of Nebo it is utterly 
impossible to behold the south-east of the Dead Sea, the 
situation of the modem Dra'a, which is traditionally said 
to be Zoar ; but if we place Zoar — as it naturally wonld 
be placed, according to the narrative of Lot's escape — at 
the^ foot of the hills between Jericho and Engedi, we see 
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that here, at the headland now called Bas Fesbkliah, was 
just the limit of Moses' view, in accordance with the Sacred 
Becord. From the top of Nebo, tiie view of the Plain of 
the Jordan rons on onintermptedl; till it is cnt off by this 
headland ; and there is a force and literalnesB in the de- 
scription of Moses' view. 

The Cities of the Plain are comiected mth the history 
of an event which is, on many accounts, of mnch interest 
— the first organised expeditioQ for conquest recorded in 




histoiy. Chedorlaomer, Prince of Elam, having extended 
his conquests over Babylonia and the adjoining region, nearly 
two thousand years before the Christian era, oi^anised, 
wiUi his Buljeat princes, an expedition against Canaan, and 
having marched an army nearly twelve hundred miles, 
from the Persian Gulf to the shores of the Dead Bea, 
held Palestine and Syria in sahjection for twelve years. 
He was the prototype of the great Oriental conquerors, 
who have suddenly built up vast empires in Asia, which 
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have as suddenly cmmbled. On the rebellion of the 
Cities of the Plain, in the fourteenth year, we are told 
(Gen. xiv.) that the Assyrians smote the Horites in Monnt 
Seir onto El Paran (see ch. i.), and returned and smote 
the country of the Amalekites and also the Amorites that 
dwelt in Hazezon-Tamar or Engedi. After this the King 
of Sodom and his confederates met the invaders in the 
Vale of Siddim, and, on their defeat, Abraham pursued 
the victors on their march home by Damascus, and over- 
took them in Laish, or Dan, under Mount Hermon. Had 
Sodom and the other cities been situated* at the south 
end of the Sea, it was certainly not after smiting the 
Amalekites and the Amorites at Engedi that they would 
have met the invader, but long before he reached Haze- 
zon-Tamar. But if Sodom and the confederate cities 
were in the Plain of Jordan, there is a topographical 
sequence in the whole story : while Abraham and his allies 
hurriedly pursue the plunderers up the Ghor, or Jordan 
Valley, without delay, till they overtake them at the 
source of the Jordan. 

The Yah of Siddim is only mentioned in this place 
(Gen. xiv.), and it is added, "which is the Salt Sea.*' 
But as the word vale, emek, signifies a broad valley en- 
closed by hills, and as, from the narrative, it must have 
been north of Engedi, it seems most probable that it was 
one of the wide open valleys near Jericho, or the plain at 
the north-west corner, and that the expression, "which 
is the Salt Sea," signifies, as in other similar passages, 
" which is at the Salt Sea.** 

There is some difficulty in fixing the site of ZoaVj the 
fifth of the confederate cities, and the only one which 
escaped destruction. Its oldest name was Bela (Gen. 
xiv. 2). It is only mentioned afterwards in the prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Isa. xv. 6 ; Jer. xlviii. 84), in 
connection with places in the north of Moab ; and more 
especially in the account of the view granted to Moses 
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from the top of Pisgah : ** The plain of the valley of 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, mito Zoar,*' referred to 
ahove. In accordance with this, the Targum of Jerusa- 
lem identifies it with Jericho, from which it could not he 
far distant. But we find from later writers that there was 
a Zoar to the south-east of the Dead Sea — the modem 
Dra*a. Though the names are similar, this place could 
not have been the refuge of Lot, as, wherever Sodom be 
placed, it was flEu: too distant to be reached during the 
short period of Eastern sunrise. There can, therefore, be 
no certain site, in our present knowledge, assigned to the 
ancient Zoar. 

We scarcely know more of some of the later cities in 
the Wilderness of Judah, named by Joshua. Beth-arabah 
(house of the Desert) must have been in the sunken 
valley and on the border of Benjamin, as it is afterwards 
given among the cities of that tribe (ch. xviii. 22), and, 
therefore, was on the northern boundary of Judah, south 
of Jericho. Beth-hogla (Ain-hajla) is a frontier-city of 
Benjamin, the site of which is well known. 

Of the next cities, Middin, Secacahy and Nibshan, no 
trace has been found in modem nomenclature, though 
there are many sites along the western shore, as Terabeh, 
Feshkhah, and others, which afford proofs of ancient occu- 
pation. The City of Salt, where there are so many salt 
springs with vegetation round them, gives us no further 
cine ; though not far from Masada, south of Engedi, one 
of the ravines, with a stream and green borders, bears the 
name of Wady Malah, i,e, salt valley. 

The last city, Engedi, now Ain Jidy, ** the spring of the 
kid,** is well known. It is the most lovely spot on 
the borders of the Salt Sea. Its more ancient name 
was Hazezon^Tamar, i.e. "the pruning of the palm** 
(2 Chron. xx. 2), and it was an existing city when Hebron 
first arose. Associated by its name and by Scriptural 
allusions with the palm-tree, the camphire, and the vine^ 

Q 2 
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not a traee of these remains above gronnd. The ^^ cluster 
of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi'* (Cant. i. 14) is 
withered and gone. Their place is occupied by the dark 
gaarled acacias, with their umbrella-like flattened tops, 
by tamarisk-trees and a few jujube thorn-bushes. These 
dot a semi-circular recess, about a mile and a-half in 
extent every way, scooped out of the mountains which 
iHuy that deep Salt Lake. 

Through this little embayed plain three fresh sweet 
streams work their way to the Sea. The centre one is 
ihe true Ain Jidy (En-gedi). Several hundred feet up the 
slope its little silver thread may be seen, bounding and 
ddq^ping, kid-like, from rock to rock, in tiny cataracts, till 
it reaches the little plfdn. Below these falls, in the centre 
of the plain, is a group of ruins of some extent, built of 
large squared, but now much weathered stones, so con- 
fosed, as to afifbrd no clue to the old ground-plan of the 
buildings. These erumbled walls carry us with a mighty 
stride across the history of man. They are all that 
remain to tell of a city as old as the oldest in Syria, 
perhaps in the world. 

Engedi rarely occurs in subseq[nent history. David, 
with his men, resorted to its elifls — ^then, as now, the 
strongholds of the ** wild goats ** or Syrian ibex. It was 
ihe trysting-place of the hosts of Moab and Ammon when 
ibeiy came up against Jehoshaphat (2 Ghron. xx. 2), and 
is to this day the route always taken by invaders from the 
south-east, who march along the shore round the south 
end of the Dead Sea and up the west side as far as 
Engedi, when they ascend the pass. North of it the shore 
is quite impracticable. 

The vineyards of Engedi have withered, but the ter- 
races—with the tanks, cisterns, and beautifully-wrought 
channels for conveying the water to the roots of the vines, 
— still remain uninjured on all the lower slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills, though not a vestige of soil now covers the 
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rocke. Its ba1§am, caiaphire, and palms renuuned till 
the fonrth centiirj a.d. ; and there are abundaDt evidences 
of the palms in the maBses of petrified palm-trees, with 
their &onds and frnit, in the limestone goi^B opening od 




the plain. The name does not occur in ailer history; and 
the only inhabitants are a fev Arabs, who occasionally 
encamp and plant cncnmbers and melons on the gravelly 
soil. 
Jmt above Engedi seeme to have been the Cliff of Ziz 
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(2 Chron. xx. 16), by which the road to Tekoa passed. 
The table land immediately above the pass is still called 
El-Hnsasah, i.e. Haz-ziz. 

We can scarcely leave the western shores of the Dead 
Sea without mentioning one place, Masada now Sebbeh, 
which, though it does not occur in Holy Writ, bears an 
important part in the closing scenes of Jewish history. 
Half-way between Engedi and the south end of the Lake 
stands a bold isolated rock — a very inland Gibraltar — 
crowned by certainly the most remarkable ruin in Pales- 
tine. The fortress was built by Jonathan Maccabaeus in 
the second century b.o., and was strengthened and beau- 
tified by Herod the Great, as a last impregnable place of 
refuge. On the Ml of Jerusalem, when taken by Titus, 
Eliezer and a band of desperadoes seized Masada, which 
was abundantly stored with provisions and arms. Flavins 
Silva, with a strong Boman force, besieged it for months 
in vain. At length a stupendous causeway, which still 
exists, was erected against its western side, and the walls 
battered into a breach. This the Jews repaired by the* 
erection of a framework, which the Romans at length suc- 
ceeded in igniting. When entering on the following morn- 
ing, prepared for a final attack, they found Herod's palace 
blazing in ruin, and apparently not a human being left 
alive, till an old womfui emerged from a vault and told 
the tale of horror : how two women and five children were 
the sole survivors of nine hundred and sixtjr-seven persons, 
who, rather than submit, had first slain their own wives 
and ehildren, and then drawn lots to decide who should be 
the executioners of their brethren; until the last who 
remained, after despatching his brother executioners, set 
fire to their gathered treasures, and, having examined the 
prostrate multitude to see that not one breathed, fell on 
his own sword — ^the last, as he thought, of the garrison 
of Masada. The two women and their children had con- 
cealed themselves, and escaped alone to tell the tale. From 
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that day the name of Haaada disappeared from history, 
till it was re-discovered standing ont over the waste a few 
years ago. With Masada closed the chapter of Jewigb 
national history. 

North of Engedi again are several green oases under 
the cli&, where springs or the months of wadys nonrish 
vegetation, and where some of the lost cities of Jndah, 
and possibly Zoar, stood. At Ain Feshkhah, the most 
northerly of these, the Ohor or Plain of Jordan, begins. 




The plain is arid and sterile, strewn with sulphnr, salt, 
and gypsum, yet there are frequent traces of old bnild- 
inge. We are here on the frontier of Jndah and Ben- 
jamin. Jndah touched "the bay of the sea at the 
nttermoat part of Jordan," i.e. at the month of the river. 
Thence it went by Betk-hogla, Beth-arabah, the Stone oj 
Bohatt, the VaUey of Aehor, and the goin^ up to Adwn' 
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Of these, Beth-arahah, **the house of the desert," 
inclnded in the allotment of Benjamin, and the Stone of 
BohaUf have not been identified. Beth-hogla still con- 
tinues as Ain Hijla, five miles south-east of Jericho and 
not very far from the ruins of a large convent. The well, 
considered by the Arabs the best in the country, is in a 
slight depression in the midst of a sandy, scrubby plain, 
unmarked by tree or ruin. It has been neatly built, and 
its overflow— for it is a perennial spring— forms a little 
oasis of herbage round it, with a green strip towards 
the Jordan till its moisture is exhausted. The stones 
have probably been all removed for the building of the 
monastery. 

QUgal stood near this, about two miles north-west, *' in 
the east border of Jericho." Its position can be laid 
down accurately, though no ruin marks its site. Its 
interest centres in its having been the first camping- 
ground of the hosts of Israel after crossing the Jordan. 
Here were set up the twelve stones taken from the bed of 
the river as a witness. Here the younger Israelites were 
circumcised, and here the first Passover was kept in the 
land. Joshua ^eems to have made it a permanent camp ; 
and Saul here marshalled his forces against the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiii. 4, 7). Afterwards it became one of the holy 
places, where Samuel offered sacrifice and executed judg- 
ment. Hither the men of Judah came to meet King David 
on his return from his flight after Absalom's defeat. It is 
never mentioned afterwards, excepting in Hosea and 
Amos as having been a seat of the idolatrous worship of 
Israel. Latin writers speak of the spot as being vene- 
rated, though deserted, in the Christian times, and now 
neither name nor ruins can be traced. 

The Valley of Achor^ where Achan was stoned (Josh. 
viL 24), was the wady opening upon Gilgal to the west ; 
and the ^^ going up of Adummim" over the boundary of 
Benjamin can have been no other than the pass on the 
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Bonth side of the Wady Kelt, which opens just between 
Jericho and Gilgal, and which has been firom the earliest 
times the road from the Valley of the Jordan to Jerasa- 
lem, on which the scene of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is laid, and which onr Lord so often traversed. 
At the foot of the pass was probably the Valley of Kexvi, 
one of the towns of Benjamin, of which no further men- 
tion occnre. 




Jeiicho itself is the next town, always the most im- 
portant in the Plain of Jordan. At the time of the con- 
quest it was a walled city of importance and of great 
wealth, aa we learn from the accoont of its spoils where 
brass and iron are especially mentioned. The name has 
been preserved in the modem Arabic, in the village of Er 
Biha, which, however different in our English pronuncia- 
tion, is actually the equivalent of the Hebrew Jericho, 

The history of Jericho extends from the entrance into 
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the Land of Promise by Joshua, through the New Testa- 
ment epoch to the time of the Crusades. It was in the 
allotment of Benjamin, but so close to the frontier, that 
** the city of palm-trees'^ is more than once spoken of as 
if it pertained to Judah, in the same way that Jerusalem 
is frequently referred to. The palm-trees, which require 
human care to continue their succession, have all but 
disappeared. One old tree, with a clump of seedlings 
round it, was all we found, and that on the outskirts of 
the oasis of Jericho near Gilgal. 

Jericho is first mentioned when the spies from the camp 
at Shittim were entertained by Bahab. She and her 
family were saved and lodged without the camp ; but 
there is no hint that her house escaped the general de- 
struction, though the monks of the Middle Ages professed 
to show it. Bahab afterwards married Salmon, the father 
of Boaz, and of course had settled at Bethlehem. It has 
been a question whether Jericho continued to exist in 
village-shape af(;er its destruction by Joshua and the curse ^ 
on its restorer, fuMled in the domestic desolation of Hiel 
(1 Edngs xvi. 34). As it was assigned to Benjamin, we 
can scarcely suppose that its fields remained uncultivated ; 
and the curse was upon the restorer of the city^ as a 
walled town, not upon its cultivator. Two springs of 
marvellous exuberance are the source of the wealth of Je- 
richo, and they must have had the same fertilising power 
of old as now. It is true that one of them, Ain Sultaoi, 
seems to be beyond question identical with the fountain 
whose bitter waters were healed by Elisha, by whose name 
it is familiarly known among Europeans ; but in its former 
brackish state — a character which it shared with many 
.'existing springs of the neighbourhood — ^its waters, though 
disagreeable and unfit for drinking, were not inimical to 
vegetation, especially to the characteristic palm, which 
rejoices in saline ground. The land was, therefore, in all 
probability contiuously cultivated, though the husbandmen 
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may have lived at Qilgal and the many other villages in 
the seighbonrhood. 

Once reBtored, it rapidly became of importancfl. It 
yrtB on the roate acFosa Jordan, both from Jndna and 
from Beiyamin, and from it the road diverged to the lower 
fords towards Moab and the upper onea towards Oilead. 
Here was established one of the Bcboola of the prophets, 
frequently resorted to by Elyah and Ehsha. It was the 
last place visited by them before the teanelation of Elijah 







jnet across Jordan, and hither his snceessor returned and 
healed the spring of the waters (2 Kings ii.). 

Down to the Plain of Jordan Zedeklah fled after the 
e^tnre of -Jemsalem by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings zxr. 6), 
and here he was taken by the Chaldnans. The place was 
restored after the Captivity, and the men of Jericho bora 
their part in the rebnilding of Jerusalem (Net, iii. 2). 

In later times it became one of the five chief cities of 

the Jews. Here Pompey encamped. Herod the Great, 

ho had a passion for public buildings, bestowed mncb 
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Ikbonr on Jaiebo, with whxe FDse-pI«otB Wisdom herself 
did D>>t 'liaiiAia eonipirisoD (E^ehis. xdr. 14). and especi- 
ally extended tU orcfMrdB and gFor^ ot b*lsaiD. Antfaonj 
assigDcd ita nrtasiea to CleopUra, from wliom Hemd 
£uTaed them : ami bun he retired fa> die. In the amphi- 
thetUre of Jeriehd. of which no tiace remaiDs, StJome 
annoanc«d the tTiaiit's ^ath. 

Areklana restored Jerirho a Eonrth time, bat bnlH it 
Anther in the [dam. It wag this lata' Jericho, of idiich 




nutty traces remain, which our Lord vieited : where Zae- 
ebaos was called and the blind were healed ; where tha 
parable of the king and his rebelKo^ Bcrrants was spoken, - 
Bi allomon, donbtlesB, to the history of Arehdans. The 
modern Jericho was destrojed by TespasaB, bnt agun 
teboilt, and it became an important ChriBtian centre and 
episcopal see, visited by Jerome and by Origen. There 
are gtiH the remains of several la^e monasteries in the 
neigbbonriiood, and the taeea of the bold preeipitons 
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monntains, which rise just behind its site to the height 
of 1,500 feet, are absolutely honeycombed by the cells of 
ancient anchorites and hermits from top to bottom. 

In the time of the Crusaders the revenues of the Plain 
of Jericho were of immense value and assigned to the 
Templars of Jerusalem, when they were reputed worth 
£5,000 per annum. These were largely derived from the 
culture of sweet cane : the mills for pressing which still 
remain aud retain their names, though the sugar-caue, 
like the palm, has been long extinct. 

The old town, which was probably the Canaanite city 
as well as that of Hiel, was close to the Fountain of 
Elisha, around which are many indistinguishable heaps, a 
few later ruins, and some curious mounds evidently arti- 
ficial, from the fragments of pottery mingled with the 
stones and earth. The fountain is of remarkable volume, 
quite warm, and waters many acres of ground. Just 
above this are the ruins of the sugar-mills and also of 
-liqneducts, doubtless those made by Archelaus, which 
once intercepted the waters of the Kelt at higher levels 
and brought them down, so as to irrigate the whole of the 
npper plain. Many very fine arches still remain, spanning 
the deep ravines several miles above Jericho, which have 
been quite overlooked by travellers. 

About two miles above is a fountain of equal magni- 
flcence, of sweet water, known of old as now by the name 
of A in Duk. Bound it may be traced the ruins of an- 
other old city. The site of Herod's Jericho was to the 
moth, more directly on the road from the fords to Jeru- 
salem. The road which our Lord frequently traversed 
can be distinctly traced, as well as the aqueducts leading 
down to this part of the plain ; but the ruins are only 
shapeless masses. The modern village of Er Riha is 
about half-a-mile further south, a wretched collection of 
hovels, with a large square redoubt or castle, now used 
as a Turkish garrison, built by the Saracens or Crusaders, 
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ihoagh popularly called the House of Zaechseas. The 
inhabitants are the most degraded and vicions of the 
population of Palestine, and seem of a race ^te distinet 
firom the Arabs or Syrians. 

On the top of the Mount Qnarantania, immediately behind 
Jericho, are the rains of an ancient chapel, perhaps near 
the spot where the sons of the prophets stood to view 
when El^ah and Elisha set out for the Jordan. The cells, 
with which the face of the mountain is honeycombed, 
contain many firescoes and interesting inscriptions, dating 
back to the earlier Giristian ages, of the fourth or fifth 
centuries. They seem to haye been little disturbed since, 
as the Greeks neglect them, though a few Coptic and 
Abyssinian pilgrims yisit those of them which are still 
accessible, on their annual pilgrimages. 

The zone of yegetation does not now extend for more 
tlian three miles from £r Biha, the remainder of the path 
t<» tlio Jordan being across a barren plain ; but thou^ 
now salt-coyered and barren, there is eridence that it has 
onco lHH>n fertile, by the irrigation of the plenteous 
streams aboye ; nothing but neglect has reduced it to this 
dosolatiou. In the midst of it, at least three extensive 
ooiu^nitjt still stand in ruins, one of them once inhabited 
by St. Jorv^mo : and, though roofless for centuries, sneh 
is iho drMioss of the climate, many of the frescoes remain 
distiwotly traceable, 

1'\v\> rxMuls from the upper countzy conrerge at Jericho : 
out^ <V\>m (Tomsalom. before mentioned, which comes out 
bv tbo sido of tlio Wady Kelt ; the other to the north of 
^uamiitmiia, loading up to Bethd, and especially interest- 
ing aw tlmt taken by Joshua and the Israelites after the 
(Wi) of •lorioho. Two routes also diy^^ hence to the 
\\\\\\\'^r M\\\ lower fords respeetiyely. The lower one, lead- 
hig U\ Moab, is at what is known as the pilgrims' bathing- 
(vImi^i^. ti is but little used and is certainly not near the 
plai'o of the ][>as8age of the IsiaeliteB. The other is 
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about six miles higher up, and was the principal ford 
in ancient times opposite Beth-Nimrah, or Bethahara, now 
Beit-nimrim. The road passes across the barren plain for 
about six or seven miles after leaving the oasis, while the 
Plains of Shittim may be seen on the other side, sparsely 
dotted with acacias. The immediate banks of the river 
present a striking contrast to the sterile level on either 
side. There is a terrace lower than the plain, fringing 
the Jordan, at a width varying from a hundred yards to a 
quarter of a mile, with an impenetrable tangle of forest 
shutting^ in the river, the limbs of trees hanging over, and 
the branches dipping into the water. A narrow glade 
opens the passage to the ford. 

As the Plain of Shittim in its widest part is imme- 
diately opposite this ford, the passage of the hosts under 
Joshua probably took place here, although, as the drying 
up of the waters was by a distinct supernatural interven- 
tion, and the river bed was left dry, it is not necessary to 
limit the passage to any special ford, and probably the 
many thousands occupied a wide reach of the river on 
their march. 

By this ford, too, did Elijah most probably pass, when 
he had vainly attempted to prevent his faithful Elisha from 
accompanying him, as, for the last time, he hastened 
towards the mountains of his native Gilead, thence to be 
carried up to his eternal home. Up to that bold peak 
of Quarantania behind, the sons of the prophets had 
climbed, and there they ** stood to view** and watch as 
master and scholar walked across the plain, till they 
descended to the wooded bank. There was no d&lay, as 
the stricken waters made a path for them dryshod ; and 
thence they would naturally follow the road to the moun- 
tains. Not long had they walked, still absorbed in con- 
verse, when the chariot and horses of fire appeared, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. Not long — 
for when Elisha returned, the sons of the prophets had 

H 
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not yet relinquished their post of observation. Still 
had they gazed on, waiting till their fathers should return, 
when soon they recognised Elisha, coming back in all the 
power and spirit of Elijah. It could not, therefore, have 
been far from this ford that heaven and earth were 
brought so near together. 

There is a peculiar appropriateness in this identification, 
since he who was to come ** in the spirit and power of 
Elias," appeared, completed his mission and discharged 
his function of herald of the Kingdom, by the baptism of 
Christ at Bethabara, just opposite, near the very spot 
where his prototype had disappeared. By this ford, too, 
our Lord and His disciples passed over Jordan, when they 
came by the plain on the east side and ascended from 
Jericho to Jerusalem. 

One other city of Benjamin is named, which appears 
to have been in the lower Plain of Jordan, Zemaraim., 
between Beth-arabah and Bethel, and, therefore, on the 
edge of the hill country. It may be recognised in Sum- 
rah, a collection of crumbling heaps, close to the rise of 
the hills, about five miles north of Jericho. Though little 
remains above ground, there are many extensive quarries 
beneath, whence sandstone has been hewn with great order 
and system for many more buildings than Snmrah ever 
contained, and which possibly supplied material for Jericho 
and the neighbouring monasteries. Zemaraim does not 
occur in later history. 

The only other remaining ruins in this region, till we 
reach the territory of Ephraim, are those of Phcisaelis, 
now Fusail, about ten miles further north, at the mouth 
of a beautiful glen. It was built by Herod, who utilised 
the mountain stream, as he did at Jericho, and thus 
fertilised a previously desert tract. The aqueduct is 
broken down, the waters are wasted, and the rich AtUon 
is now again the barren Ghor. Its interest arises chiefly 
from its being the traditional site of the retreat of Elijah 
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daring the dearth. This seems scarcely probable, as 
the brook (or wady) Cherith was probably east of 
Jordan, where, however, the name has not yet been re- 
discovered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HILL COUNTRY OF BENJAMIN. 

Boandarieg of Ben jamln- Character of the country— Crowded peaked hills- 
Ascent from Jericho to AA—Wculy Harith— Bethel— Lnzr-lts history— Migron 
—Oak of Deborah— Beth-aven— Camping-ground of Abraham— Ai or Hai— 
View from the Hill of At- Rock Rimmon— Ophrah or Ephraim— Ophni or 
Gophna—Mlchmash—i/ui:Ama«— Achievement of Jonathan— Oeba—/f&— 
Sennacherib's March towards Jerusalem-Parah— Alemeth— Beeroth— Ohe- 
phirah—Beth-horon— Western Passes of Beth -horon— Battle and Victory of 
Joshua— Gibeon— Pool of Oibeon—Joab— Solomon's Vision— Ramah—Mlzpeh 
—Neby Samunl—Jiountfoffe—Ebenezer—Qlheah—Samxiel and Saul— Anathoth 
— Nob— ^moA— Zelah— Mozah- Rekem—Nephtoah-j&t/to— Spring— Valley of 
flinnom— En-Rogel— En-Shemesh— Bahurim — Oallim— Madmenah— Oebim 
—Bethphage— Bethany— Mount of Olives— Place of the Ascension. 

Of none of the tribal boundaries have we more accurate 
or minute descriptions than are given by Joshua (ch. xviii. 
11 — 20) of the portion of Benjamin. His inheritance 
ran down in a narrow strip, as we have seen, to the north 
end of the Salt Sea. Then it mounted the steep ascent, 
its southern boundary embracing Jerusalem, and its 
northern running north of Bethel and then gradually 
narrowing to a point on the western edge of the hill 
country, where it sinks into the Plain of Sharon. Thus 
the great passes into the central heart of Palestine— 
Michmash on the east and Bethhoron on the west — lay 
within the limits of this smallest but most warlike of the 
tribes. 

The metropolis, too, lay just within its border. Bound 
Jerusalem were thickly studded the walled towns, which 
crowned every height of little Benjamin. It was, in &ct, 
the Middlesex of Palestine. No plain like that of Sharon, 
no ^^midbar*' like the Wilderness of Judah, extended its 
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frontiers ; the little portion of the Plain of Jordan round 
Jericho was its only possession beyond the highlands. 

This region, like the hill country of Judah, of which 
it is a continnation, has no rivers or wide valleys, but 
steep ravines, running eastward to the Jordan, and less 
precipitous ones draining towards the Mediterranean, and 
often overlapping each other, as they start from the 
crowded hills on the crest of the watershed. Instead, 
however, of the ranges of brows running east and west 
in JudsBa, we find here a number of isolated knolls rising 
out of this table land, suggesting, by their very appear- 
ance, either the sites of fortresses or ''high places'* for 
worship. With both these the little territory was crowded. 
Mizpeh, ** the watch-tower ; " Ramah, ** the high place ; " 
Geba, Gibeah, Gibeon, all signifying ''hill,*' tell us at 
once of this characteristic feature of this territory of 
mountain fastnesses. 

We have already examined the sites of the five cities 
of Benjamin in the Plain of Jordan. We pass from 
Jericho by the same ascent by which Joshua led the 
armies of Israel against Ai. It is a rugged, steep ravine, 
winding up just to the south of " the Mountain" Quaran- 
tania, behind Jericho, and then turning northward till it 
reaches the highlands in front of Bethel ; and when 
wooded, as in the days of Israel, was the home of the 
bears, which maintained themselves exactly as they do 
now, in similar ravines of Lebanon (2 Kings iii. 28). The 
deep chasm runs parallel to Wady Kelt, but, unlike it, is 
capable of being ascended by an armed force in file: 
** Joshua sent men from Jericho to Ai, which is beside 
Beth-aven, on the east side of Bethel'' (Josh. vii. 2). 
After the failure of the first attempt, an ambush was 
placed in the pass, high up, between Ai and Bethel ; and, 
as is frilly described by Joshua, Ai was captured and 
destroyed. This ravine formed afterwards the frontier of 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
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Jnst aboTe the head of the raTine stood Bethel j named 
in the first, or eastern gronp, of twelve Benjamite eities 
by Joshna (xviiL 22). Of these the first iovx were in the 
plain, the others in the highlands. The other groap of 
fourteen cities comprised the southern and western portion 
of the tribe. Bethel (the house of God), or Luz as it 
was anciently called (Gen. xrviiL 19), now Beitin — though 
the latter (Luz) seems to have been rather the city, and 
Bethel the holy place close by — is among the oldest cities 
of Canaan. Here Jacob was favoured with the vision 
which told him of the nearness of earth to heaven, and 
set up his pillar, which, according to Jewish tradition, 
was long preserved and found a place in the second 
Temple. 

In the time of the Judges, Bethel frequently comes into 
notice as a place favoured by the Sacred Presence, ffither 
Israel went up to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx. 18, Ac.), 
when Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, had set up the Ark of 
the Covenant. Samuel visited it r^ularly in circuit 
(1 Sam. vii. 16). After the rending of the kingdom, 
though in the portion of Benjamin, it, like Jericho, was 
held by Israel, though wrested frt>m Jeroboam by Abijah 
(2 Chron. xiii. 19), tiU retaken by Baasha (2 Chron. 
xvi. 1). Jeroboam here set up the rival worship of the 
golden calf, after the Egyptian fashion. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the visit of the Prophet of Judah and the 
temporary visitation of Jeroboam. It maintained its im- 
portance tfll the downfeJ of the kingdom of Israel ; but 
appears always to have contained some worshippers of the 
true God, as Elijah and EHsha visited it; and, after 
Assyria had carried Israel captive, there were still some 
priests here who taught the true worship of Jehovah 
(2 Kings xvii. 28). The destruction of idolatry by Josiah 
fulfilled the prophecy of the days of Jeroboam. The 
pillar of the man of God yet remained; and after the 
return from captivity, men of Bethel and Ai returned 
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with Zembbabel. Bethel afterwards sank and disappears 
from history. It now consists of a few wretched hovels, 
amid several acres of foundations and hewn stones, 
among which stand the ruins of a Greek church, built out 
of the fragments of some more classic edifice, with sculp- 
tured capitals and cornices protruding from the walls. 
An enormous cistern, 800 feet by 200, is the chief relic of 
antiquity. 

A very little way east of Bethel, the name of Makrun, 
given to a desolate heap on the top of a bold rocky 
mound, identifies Migron^ i.e. ** the precipice," a village 
only twice mentioned : once, when under a pomegranate- 
tree there Saul mustered his handful of men at the lowest 
ebb of the tide of Israel's reverses (1 Sam. xiv. 2) ; and 
again in the magnificent description of the march of Sen- 
nacherib against Jerusalem : '* He is come to Aiath, he 
is passed to Migron'' (Isa. x. 28). 

Close to Bethel, in the valley to the south, was the 
"oak of tears," Allon-bachutht where Deborah, Eebekah's 
nurse, was buried (Gen. xxxv. 8). 

Beth-averif i.e. " the house of naught," ** on the east 
side of Bethel" (Josh. vii. 2), seems to have been close 
to that city, so close that, in the language of the later 
prophets, when Bethel had become the head-quarters of 
idolatry, the name of **the house of God" (Bethel) was 
exchanged for that of " the house of naught, or of idols" 
(Hos. iv. 15, &c. ; Amos). Of the name no trace now 
retnains. 

The second camping-ground of Abraham in the Land of 
Promise was at " a mountain on the east of Bethel, having 
Bethel on the west, and Hai on the east" (Gen. xii. 8). 
There is a gently-sloping grassy valley, south-east of 
bethel, where the Patriarch*s flocks may have grazed; 
and we recognise the mountain in the little rugged hill 
opposite, with shapeless cairns on its top, Tell-el-Hajar, 
" tiie hill of the stones." 
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Ai, destroyed by Joshna, called also Aiath (Isa. x. 28), 
of which Avim, in the list of Joshua, is possibly a cor- 
ruption, appears to have been situated on the hill 
above the village of Deir Duwan, a couple of miles 
further to the east. Between it and Bethel there is a fine 
irregular plain, affording room for the military evolutions 
described in Joshua viii. Between this and Bethel, in the 
ravine of the Wady Harith, Joshua placed his ambush. 
Hither Abraham had returned with Lot to the same 
^* place where his tent had been at the beginning, between 
Bethel and Hai, unto the place at the altar which he had 
made there at the first.'' This altar would naturally be 
on the hill and not in the plain below. From its top Lot 
lifted up his eyes and beheld all the Plain of Jordan. 
This is the most westerly spot whence the plain can be 
seen. To the east there rises in the foreground the 
jagged range of hills above Jericho, in the distance the 
dark wall of Moab, and between these lies the wide valley 
of the Jordan, its eastern side clearly visible. The view 
also south and west is wide and commanding, as far as 
the hills round Hebron. Here it was that '*the Lord 
said unto Abram, Lift up now thine eyes and look from 
the place where thou art, northward and southward and 
eastward and westward ; for all the land which thou seest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever" (Gen. 
xiii. 14, 15). 

Two miles north of this spot, on the very edge of the 
hill country, with a precipitous descent towards the 
Jordan Yalley, is the Rock Rimmon, where the little 
village still bears the name of Bummon, the houses cling- 
ing to the sides of the cliff like steps, rising several 
hundred feet above the deep ravine. Here, in the inac- 
cessible fastness, the remnant of the Benjamites, after 
the slaughter of the tribe, took refuge for four months, 
till released by the tribes, who agreed to spare them 
(Judg. XX. 45, xxi. 18). 
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Two miles north of this was the frontier city of Ophrah, 
on the edge of the wilderness, or nncnltiyated hill 
country. It scarcely occurs again in history, bnt is 
especially interesting, as probably identified with *^ the 
city called Ephraim*' (John xi. 54), to which our Lord 
retired for a time from Bethany, after the raising of 
Lazarus, almost immediately before His passion. It is 
now called Taiyebeh. 

Turning westward, we come to the most northerly city 
of Benjamin, Ophnij the name of which never occurs 
again in Scripture history, but which is the same with 
Gophna, frequently mentioned in Josephus, on the great 
Boman road northward from Jerusalem which can still be 
traced in places. It was one of the principal places of 
Boman Palestine, and here Titus halted for the last time 
on his march to besiege Jerusalem. It is now a little 
Christian village, with the same name as of old, Ju&a, 
the ruins of a castle and of a church, surrounded with 
lnmriant vineyards and fruit orchards. 

Chephar-Naammonai, Le, " village of the Ammonites,** 
preserving the recollection of some Ammonite inroad, the 
next city named in the allotment, has not yet been traced. 
In the same district, too, must be placed Sheharim, Le, 
'< the fissures,** which is only named in the capture of Ai 
(Josh. vii. 5), and probably took its name £i;om the broken 
rents in the soil, so common in this neighbourhood. 

Michmashf now Mukhmas, admits of no question. It 
stands '* eastward from Bethaven," on the north edge of 
the Wady Harith, here, in its upper part, called Wady 
Suweinit, ** the passage of Michmash.** The olden fortress 
is now a squalid village, the sides of the ravines are 
honeycombed with caves, in which Saul's army hid them- 
selves afker they were driven out of the citadel, and up 
this ravine the king returned from Gilgal to Gibeah 
(1 Sam. xiii. 15). The ruins are, if possible, more deso- 
late but more massive than those of Ai or of Bethel ; 
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and the city seems, by the fragments of columns, as well 
. as by two large rock-hewn cisterns, to have continued to a 
later date. Michmash is not named m the catalogue of 
Joshua, but rose to importance afterwards. Its interest 
concentrates in the • history of Saul, when it was the 
extreme eastern fortress taken and held by the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). Up the rayine, ** between the pas- 
sages," Jonathan and his armour-bearer climbed on their 
daring and heroic adventure, between two sharp rocks, 
Bozez and Seneh (1 Sam. xiii. 4) — ^which must have been 
some of the now worn mounds and hummocks which 
strew the rough gorge — and, clambering up the steep, dis- 
comfited the garrison, seized with sudden panic, till the 
children of Israel came out of their hiding-places ; the king 
saw it from the top of Gibeah, and the rout was complete. 
^' So the Lord saved Israel that day, and the battle passed 
over to Beth-aven." 

Once again, in the magnificent description by Isaiah 
(ch. X.) of the march of Sennacherib, Michmash is named. 
After passing Ai and Migron, <* at Michmash he hath laid 
up his carriages" (i.e, his heavy baggage). It was re- 
settled after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 81), and was the seat 
of government of Jonathan MaccabsBus. It is mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome. 

Eight opposite Michmash, on the south side of the 
ravine, is the round-topped hill of Geba, now Jeba, with 
its terraced sides. Here we can trace the vivid accuracy 
of Isaiah's poem on Sennacherib's advance. After leaving 
the incumbrance of the army at Michmash — ^for the wady 
is too rugged to admit of the carriage of heavy stores — 
** They are gone over the passage : they have taken up 
their lodging at Geba" (ch. x. 29), i.e. they have crossed 
the ravine, and bivouac at Geba, and now ** Bamah is 
afraid ; Gibeah of Saul is fled : " for the latter of these 
is in sight of Geba, Eamah is only half-an-hour westward. 
From the top of the hill we looked back to Gilgal, as the 
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Philistines, from the keep, looked towards the camp of 
Saul. Perhaps the fort which Jonathan captured (1 Sam. 
xiii. 8) was on the site of the large square stones which 
form the hase of the ruined tower. The military topo- 
graphy of this district, as shown in the history of the 
advance of Joshua, of the campaign of Saul, and the 
march of Sennacherib, is wonderfully accurate. Every 
allusion can be recognised at once on the spot : the whole 
history is re-enacted before the mind's eye. 

In the reign of Josiah we find Geba named as the 
frontier of the southern kingdom (2 Kings xxiii. 8), and 
the Wady Suweinit was admirably suited as a line of 
defence. On this account Asa fortified it with the ma- 
terials of Eamah (1 Kings xv. 22). It was resettled after 
the Captivity (Neh. xi. 81). 

Parah, the last to be noticed of the cities of the first 
group, has not been identified, but the name remains in 
the Wady Fa'rah, the ravine immediately to the south of 
Geba, running into the Suweinit, the caves of which are 
inhabited by Arabs. I was told of ruins, but was not able 
to find them. 

On the south side of this wady there rises a bleak, 
rugged hill, without a village or a house, but crowned 
with shapeless ruins, called Almet, Alrnon of Joshua, 
Alemeth of 1 Chron. vi. 60, by which name it has come 
down to us, a city of the priests, of which nothing further 
is mentioned. 

The central and western cities of Benjamin are given in 
Joshua as fourteen in number, including Jerusalem ; but 
many other places in this district are mentioned in after 
history. About two miles south-west of Bethel stands 
Beerotht now Bireh, the most northerly of these, one of 
the four cities of the Gibeonites which entrapped Joshua 
into a league (Josh. ix. 17). The Benjamites seem to have 
subsequently expelled its Hivite inhabitants (2 Sam. iv. 8). 
The murderers of Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, were of 
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Beeroth. The Well of Bireh is the first halting-place for 
caravans from Jerusalem, and hence there is some reason 
for the tradition, received generally in the conntry, that 
this was the place where Joseph and Mary discovered that 
our Lord had staid behind, and was not among their 
company. 

The place is still a flourishing village. There is a noble 
fountain by an old mosque outside, where pilgrims and 
travellers camp on a grassy sward, and also a large khan. 
In the centre of the village is a noble old Early Pointed 
church, built by the Enights Templar, and so perfect, that 
it can scarcely be called a ruin. It is attributed to the 
English knights who possessed this village. 

Chephirahj another of the four Gibeonite towns, was 
further west, two miles west of Ajalon, on the frontiers of 
Benjamin, the modem village of Kefir. 

We are here close to the north-western frontier of Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim, Beth-horon (Josh. xvi. 8, xviii. 18). 
Though the towns themselves were in Ephraim, yet these 
passes and their history belong to Benjamin. The pass 
of Beth-horon was the western access, as that of Jericho 
was the eastern, to the hill country and the fastnesses of 
Central Palestine. At the head of the pass stood the 
cities of Mizpeh and Gibeon. From the slaughter by 
Joshua, near Gibeon, the Canaanites fled *' along the way 
that goeth up to Beth-horon" (Josh. x. 10). From thence 
they crossed the ridge and descended towards the west. 
*'And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, 
and were in the going down of Beth-horon, that the Lord 
cast great stones from heaven upon them unto Azekah" 
(v. 11). Standing on the summit of the pass, with Gibeon 
behind him, Joshua looked down the broad green vale of 
Ajalon, as it unfolded in the distance into the open Plain 
of Sharon and the wide expanse of the Mediterranean 
beyond. The sun ** was in the midst of heaven,** for it 
was noon-day, the moon was visible above the hailstorm 
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which came driying up from the ^est, when Joshna spake, 
** Son, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou,* Moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon.*' ** And there was no day like 
that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel' ' 
(w. 12, 14). Down the same pass, too, David drove the 
Philistines (2 Sam. v. 25). It was the scene of a victory 
of Judas Maccabseus, and of the last success of the 
insurgent Jews over the Bomans just before the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Up the same pass the Crusading 
armies advanced under Eichard Coeur-de-Lion. 

Beth-horon the Upper and Beth-horon the Nether have 
survived all the vicissitudes of four thousand years, and 
the same names still remain in Beit-'ur el foka and Beit-'ur 
et-tahta : the upper village perched on the crest and steep 
side of the hill, the lower (et-tahta) on a low hill, further 
down on the other side of the pass ; and the road from 
Gibeon and Michmash to the Philistine Plain still passes 
by them. 

Gibeon, now ** El Jib," is about five miles to the east, 
on the other side of a low ridge, across which the ancient 
road can, here and there, be traced. A few scattered 
hovels stand on the top of a little isolated hill, whose sides 
are terraced for vineyards and covered with trees, with the 
remains of an old fortress, a fine fountain in a cave, and 
a large open reservoir below the village. This is the 
** Pool of Gibeon," at which Abner, with the adherents of 
Ish-bosheth, met Joab and David's men, and where, after 
the defeat of the former, Asahel fell by the spear of 
Abner (2 Sam. ii.) : a tragedy which afterwards led to the 
treacherous murder of Abner by Joab. At the spring of 
Gibeon — "great waters" (Jer. xli. 12)— -Johanan found 
the traitor Ishmael. 

Gibeon first appears in history as the chief of the four 
confederate Hivite cities which lured Joshua unwittingly 
into a league with them, and which league was the origin 
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of the Amorite confederacy, so utterly discomfited, and 
which ended in the execution of Makkedah. Next it was 
the scene of the wager of hattle mentioned ahove. A 
second time it appears in Joah's history, when, in search- 
ing for Sheha, the Benjamite rehel against David, Joah 
seized the opportunity of basely assassinating his rival 
Amasa, by the ** great stone which is in Gibeon,** under 
circumstances more atrocious than even the murder of 
Abner (2 Sam. xx. 4 — 18). By a righteous arrangement 
of Providence it was at Gibeon, whither Joab had fled to 
the horns of the altar (I Chron. xvi. 89), that he was 
put to death, on the sentence of Solomon, by Benaiah, 
the son of Jehoiada. 

It is not quite clear whether David removed the Ark of 
the Lord to Gibeon; but it is quite certain (1 Chron. 
xvi. 80) that in his time the brazen altar of sacrifice was 
here, and the priests, with Zadok at their head, attended 
to its service. Hither, soon after the execution of Joab, 
the youthful King Solomon went up to offer his magnifi- 
cent sacrifice of a thousand bumt-ofierings (1 Kings iii. 4), 
attended in pomp by all his officers of state. Here the 
Lord appeared to him by night, and, on his choice of an 
understanding heart, promised him wealth, honour, and 
long life. So soon as the Temple was completed, Solomon 
again returned to Gibeon, and brought up the tabernacle 
and all its sacred vessels, to the newly- erected Temple of 
Jerusalem. This city of the priests, to whom, with its 
suburbs, it was allotted, thenceforth sinks into obscurity. 
The men of Gibeon assisted in the rebuilding under Ne- 
hemiah; and the place is occasionally referred to by 
Josephus. 

Ramah, now Er H&m, stands about fivo miles east of 
Gibeon, placed, like the other towns of Benjamin, on the 
summit of a round hill. A little to the north of it, in 
the deep hot valley, " between Bamah and Bethel,** was 
the palm-tree of Deborah, where Eebekah*s nurse was 
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buried. As a frontier fortress, after the schism of Judah 
and Israel, it was constantly taken and retaken. Here, 
too, Nebnzar-adan, the Babylonian captain, halted with his 
prisoners, on the way to Babylon. But it is more directly 
connected with the life of Samuel, if it be the same, as 
we believe, with Ramathaim Zophim of Mount Ephraim 
(1 Sam. i. 1), the birthplace of the Prophet. Mount 
Ephraim is often loosely applied to all the hill country 
under the power of that tribe, as the greater part of Ben- 
jamin frequently was. It is supposed to have been the 
place where Samuel anointed Saul to be king over Israel. 
The modern collection of hovels, called a village, has 
some fragments of columns and large bevelled stones used 
up in their construction, indicating its ancient importance. 
It was resettled after the Captivity. 

Ataroth-adar, mentioned (Josh, xviii. 18) as ** near the 
hill that lieth on the south side of the nether Beth-horon," 
is recognised in the modem Atara, two miles and a-half 
north of Eamah. 

Turning again to the south-west, the highest hill in 
the neighbourhood is the well-known Neby Samwil, the 
ancient Mizpeh, the most conspicuous spot in the whole 
country round, commanding a view of Jerusalem. It 
rises abruptly from the table land, with terraced and well- 
cultivated sides, to a height of 600 or 600 feet. No 
other peak in Southern Palestine affords such a panorama. 
Gibeon, Ataroth, Beeroth, Ophrah, Eimmon, Eamah, 
Gibeah, are all distinctly seen ; Gilead, Moab, Bethlehem, 
the hills of Hebron, the Plain of Sharon, and the Medi- 
terranean are visible in the far distance. It was, there- 
fore, well named Mizpeh, **the watch-tower.*' It is 
supposed to be the Mountjoye of the Crusaders, where 
men first caught sight of Jerusalem, and where our 
Eichard I. refused to gaze on the city, but, hiding his 
face, exclaimed, ** Lord God ! I pray that I may never 
see Thy Holy City, if so be that I may not rescue it frooL 
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the banda of Thine enemiea I " The Cmsadere believed 
Neby Samwil to be Shiloh : not nnnatarally, from the 
grandeiiT of ite position. The Mohammedan tradition 
declares it to be the burial-place of fiamnel. 8ome 
modern travellers have raised difBculties in the identifi- 
cation of Mizpeh, or Miapah, with Neby Samwil, but the 
preponderance of evidence seems overwbelniingly in its 
bvonr. 




Here, at IGspeb, all the childTeii of larael, 400,000 
strong, assembled to take vengeance cm the bideons crime 
of the men of Oibeah, in dght of the scene of wickedness 
itself. It was to Mizpeh, again, that the propbet Samuel 
snmmoned all Israel to confess theb ains and to fi^ 
against the I^ilistines ; and after the victory, when the 
foe was driven as fax as Bttk-ear, Samoel set np the 
memorial- stone, and called it Ebm-tztr, now a honsehold 
Wiord in C!hristendom (1 Sam. tiL 12). The stone was 
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raised between Mizpeh and Shen, which latter, like Beth- 
car, is unknown. A second time did Samuel, many years 
later, call a national gathering at Mizpeh, when Saul was 
taken for king (1 Sam. x. 17) ; and for the first time in 
Israel the cry was raised, " God save the king I " 

At Mizpeh Samuel regularly judged Israel, as one of the 
three holy cities, with Bethel and Gilgal. It was after- 
wards fortified by Asa, who employed the material pre- 
pared by Baasha, at Bamah, for a counter fortress against 
Judah. The men of Mizpeh returned after the Captivity, 
and aided in the building of Jerusalem. The height is 
crowned by a large dilapidated mosque, and round it are 
about a dozen houses, built of old sculptured fragments 
and partly hewn out of the sides of the rock, like the 
deserted towns of Southern Judah. 

About four miles east of Mizpeh, and a little more than 
that distance north of Jerusalem, stood Gibeah (the 
Otbeath of Josh, xviii. 28), generally called Gibeah of 
Benjamin, or Gibeah of Saul, now Tuleil el Fiil. It was 
the scene of the tragedy of the Levite and his concubine, 
the vengeance for which brought almost extermination 
on the tribe (Judg. xx.) ; yet Gibeah afterwards gave 
Israel her first king. It was the city of Saul and spoken 
of as his home. Here the king, with th€| manners of 
primitive simplicity, is found tending his herds, when 
summoned to defend his trans- Jordanic subjects from 
Ammon (1 Sam. xi. 5). Again he returns to it after the 
campaign against Amalek (ch. xv. 84), when he and 
Samuel parted for life, nigh to the two hill- tops close in sight 
of each other — ^Bamah and Gibeah. In the wars of Saul 
with the Philistines, Gibeah is often mentioned. It was 
at Gibeah that Jonathan, with his garrison of 1,000 men, 
held his ground, while the Philistines were at Geba oppo- 
site. From Gibeah he struck the blow at Geba, which 
rallied Israel, but routed the vengeance of their foes 
(1 Sam. xiii. 2). Again Israel rallied at Gibeah (v. 16), 

I 
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thougb Michmasb was lost ; and it was the base of opera- 
tions in the great battle wbicb established for years tbe 
supremacy of Saul. Here tbe Gibeonites banged tbe seven 
descendants of Saul, to avenge tbe massacre of tbeir 
brethren (2 Sam. xxi.) ; and here Kizpah, tbe mother of 
two of tbe victims, watched the bodies day and night, till 
the touching tale of a mother's devotion reached David's 
ears and they were buried with honour. Beyond an 
incidental reference, here and there, Gibeah only appears 
in later history in Isaiah's description of tbe march of 
Sennacherib. 

Gibeah, or Tuleil el Ful, " the bill of tbe beans," is a 
■rounded conical hill, its top covered with ruins, which are 
little more than a confused heap of stones, dreary and 
desolate. Its sides are roughly terraced, bare, and tree- 
less. 

Anathoth, now AnUta, a city of the priests, two miles 
east of Gibeah, on tbe other side of tbe Wady Selim, is 
not mentioned in the list of the cities of Benjamin, but 
occurs afterwards in the catalogue of tbe priests' cities. 
It is now a small village, looking eastward from tbe edge 
of the highlands down into the Jordan Valley, with an 
ancient reservoir, hewn out of tbe rock, and many hewn 
stones and fragments of columns strewing tbe ground. It 
is only an hour and a-half s ride from Jerusalem. Anathoth 
was the city of Abiathar, tbe priest, who so faithfully fol- 
lowed David in bis wanderings, after bis escape from the 
massacre of the priests at Nob ; and ''to bis own fields 
at Anathoth" he was banished by Solomon, for his share 
in the unsuccessful attempt of Adonijah. But the great 
distinction of Anathoth is, that it was the birthplace of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Here tbe Word of tbe Lord came to 
him, and here he lived, till driven by persecution to take 
refuge in Jerusalem. By Anathoth, Sennacherib is repre- 
sented as advancing to Nob, in sight of Jerusalem : " 
poor Anathoth" (Isa. x. 80). 
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Noh, another city of the priests, between Anathoth and 
Jemsalem, was the last station in the march of Sennache- 
rib, when his progress was arrested. ''As yet shall he 
remain at Nob that day : he shall shake his hand against 
the monnt of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem" 
(Isa. X. 82). Nob is incidentally referred to by our Lord 
(Luke vi. 8), as the place where David, fleeing from Saul, 
had some of the shewbread given him from the holy table 
by Ahimelech the priest. Here his trophy, the sword of 
Goliath, had been hung up. Then followed the frightful 
massacre of the priests, women, and children, by Doeg 
the Edomite, under Saul's orders, when Abiathar alone 
escaped to tell the tale (1 Sam. xxii). All traces of the 
name of Nob have since disappeared from history. Mr. 
Porter has, as I am convinced, afber carefally examining 
the locality, rightly placed Nob on a peaked hill, just east 
of Shafat, two miles north of Jerusalem, and in sight of 
Mount Zion. The hill is called S^ah, and in the hewn 
cisterns and large stones and ruins there is the evidence 
of an ancient place. Nob, not being a city, but only a 
village dependent upon Anathoth, is not given in the 
catalogue of priests' cities. 

The other enumerated cities of Benjamin seem to have 
•lain to the west of Jerusalem. Kirjath-jearim, a frontier 
town with Judah, " Kuriyet el-Enab," has already been 
named. Zelah, the native place of the family of Kish, 
the father of Saul, and where Saul and Jonathan and 
his other sons were buried, has not yet been traced ; nor 
have the towns named next it, Irpeel, Taralah, and 
Eleph. 

Mozah does not reappear in history. The Mishna tells 
ns it became a privileged colony in the Roman times, and 
was called Colonia^ the modem village of Kulonieh, in 
the Valley of the Terebinth, midway between Kirjath- 
jearim and Jerusalem. 

Rekem is reasonably identified with the modem village 
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terranean chatmel for the Bupply of Jerosalem. The 
chasm appears to be partly artificial. 

From Nephtoah we can easily trace the bonndary line 
to the Valley of Hinnom. round the west and south of 
Jernsalem. On the southern brow of the valley Solomon 
erected high-places for the idolatroue worship of Molech ; 
and here the later kings, who fell into idolatry, performed 
the cmel and horrid rites of this superstition. It was 




afterwards poUuted by Josiah ; and, from its ceremonial 
defilements and its former human sacrifices, the name 
Oe-Hinnom, or Gehenna, became applied to the place of 
eternal torment. Four hundred yards from the south- 
west angle of Meant Zion the valley, hitherto wide and 
sloping, turns suddenly and steeply down to the Valley of 
Jehoehaphat, contracting to a narrow defile. A little below 
En-Bogel it joins the ravine of the Kedron, or Valley of 
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Jehosliaphat, below Ophel, be70iid the sonth-eaat corner 
of Motiot Moriab. 

Tbe next place given by Josboa, in tracing the frontier 
of the two tribea, is En-Bogel. This has been generally 
placed at Bir-Eynb, or " Job's Well," a little way down 
the Eedron Valley, in tbe King's Gardene, and south of 
Siloam, thongh others claim for it tbe Fountain of tbe 
Virgin, at the foot of Opbel and north of Siloam. The 




questios has been set at rest by the discovery that the 
ledge of rock leading down to the Fountain of the T^gin, 
in which steep steps are cut, is still called by tbe resident 
Bedonin of Siloam Ez Zebwele, the exact equivalent of the 
stone ZoheUtk. There can, therefore, be no qnestion but 
that the Virgin's Fountain is En-Eogel. En-Rogel is twice 
mentioned incidentally in history. Sere Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz remained concealed for information when David 
ded from Absalom; and here Adonij ah held his feast byflie 
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stone of ZoheUthy on his fdtile attempt to seize the crown 
from Solomon. 

The next boundary mark is En-Shemesh, ** the foun- 
tain of the Sun.** If we take the northern line, this 
would be A in Haud, a well-known halting-place below 
Bethany, on the road down to Jericho. If we take the 
more southerly line by the Valley of the Kedron, it would 
probably be the Fount of St. Saba, by the well-known 
Convent of Marsaba, in the Wilderness of Judaea. This 
spring is one of the very few, and the only one of im- 
portance in the Wady Nar or Kedron^ till it reaches the 
Dead Sea, at the north end of which the frontier line began. 

Several other places in the thickly-peopled district of 
Benjamin are mentioned in Scripture, of which we have 
no certain identification. Bahunm must have been on 
the south border, between En-Bogel and En-Shemesh. 
By it David passed down as he was reviled by Shimei ; 
and here Jonathan and Ahimaaz were hid by a woman 
when their escape was detected by Absalom (2 Sam. xvi., 
xvii.). Here Phaltiel bid farewell to Michal when David 
demanded her back. 

GaUim must have been near Bahurim, and near Jeru- 
salem on the east. Here Phaltiel lived (1 Sam. xxv. 44) ; 
and it is mentioned by Isaiah, as on the march of Sen- 
nacherib, close to Anathoth: "Lift up thy voice, 
daughter of Gallim : cause it to be heard unto Laish, 
O poor Anathoth. Madmenah is removed ; the inhabitants 
of Gebim gather themselves to flee. As yet shall he remain 
at Nob " (Isa. x. 30 — 82). As we know all the other places 
are named in topographical order, we may place Madmenah 
and Oehim between Anathoth and Nob. To the site of 
the former we have no clue. Oehim is probably the village 
of El-Isawiyeh, the position of which, 'two miles north of 
Jerusalem, meets all the required conditions. 

Two places remain to be noticed in this immediate con- 
nection, neither of them once referred to in the Old 
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Testament, bat vhieli hare ffloce, from the inodcnU con- 
nection of one of titan with » sin^ bnutr, become 
hoiuehold words in Christendom — Bethmg and Bi^kphage. 
Of Betfaphage, " the boose of figs," no trace hss been 
discovered. It most have been tbtj near Bethanj and 
probnblj a little to the east of it. The TiUage remained 
to the timeg of Eosebins, Jerome, and OrigHi. 

Bethany, on the conttarr, has continned bejond qnes- 
tioo. On the eastnn dope of Moimt Olivet, screened 




from sight of Jerusalem by the crest of the hill, stands 
the little monntoin hamlet, containing little more than 
twenty bosses, scattered irregolarly in a labyrinth of 
narrow lanes and minons walls : a sbriTelled and decay- 
ing place. Apart from its associations, there is nothing 
to attract or interest in the view of Bethany, or, as it is 
now called, " Lazariyeh." The gardens that sturoond it 
scarcely deserve the name. There are a few clnmps 
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of fig-trees, and gnarled old olive-trees sparsely dot the 
rocky soil above to the crest of the Mount of Olives. 
But the crumbling and ruined lines of stones — ^the traces 
of the terraces by which every inch of the soil was once 
cultivated — as well as the shattered walls of the village 
itself, with large Jewish- dressed stones frequently inserted 
in the modem structures, remind us of earlier and better 
days. Its name, too, Bethany, ** the house of dates," 
recals the former abundance of the date-palm, where now 
it has utterly disappeared; but the feathery crest of 
which must once have waved along the sheltered road by 
the base of the hill, and supplied, by their long leaf- stems, 
a carpet, for the triumphal entry of the Son of David 
in the Holy City. 

With His earthly sojourn that village is almost as 
closely bound up as is His own city in Galilee. What 
Capernaum was to Him there, Bethany was in Judaea. 
Here dwelt His dearest finends — Lazarus and his sisters. 
Hither He was accustomed to retire after His daily 
labours in the Temple. Here, in the house of Simon 
the leper, Mary anointed His feet with precious ointment, 
and wiped them with her hair; here He wept by the 
grave of His Mend, and crowned the long series of His 
miracles of mercy by raising him from the dead and pre- 
senting hinri to his sorrowing sisters. Hence He set out 
■on His last entry into Jerusalem — the triumphal proces- 
sion to the cross ; and close by, though out of sight of 
the village. His feet last touched the earth, and, with arms 
stretched out to bless, the cloud received Him from the 
sight of His gazing disciples. 

As in all other parts of the Holy Land, so in Bethany, 
localities have been found for every Gospel incident. The 
house of Simon the leper, of Lazarus and especially his 
tomb, are shown to every traveller. The tomb is a deep 
vault, dug out of the rock, to which there is access by a 
steep staircase. It is in the middle of the village, and 
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most unlike the character and sitoation of Jewish se- 
pulchres. Bat there are hmnmerahle spots close to the 
Tillage idiere the tomb may have been. At least, we are 
certain it was not ^eu* off. Bat, apart from the question 
of holy places and their identity^ ^ere are three points of 
interest farther to be noticed at Bethany : the road to 
Jerusalem, the view from the place itself, and the site of 
the Ascension. 

Though there ase three paths idiich lead to the Holy 
City, there can be no question but that the triumphal 
entry was by that round the southern base of Oliyet. 
Paths, like wells, are in the East the most unchanging of 
human institutions. It is little more than a mile and 
a-half — fifteen furlongs. Bethany stands in a shallow 
hollow, scooped out of the shoulder of the hill. The 
path follows this till the descent begins at a turn where 
the first view of the Temple is caught. First appeared 
the castles and walls of the City of David ; and imme- 
diately afterwards the glittering roofs of the Temple, and 
the gorgeous royal arcade of Herod, with its long range 
of battlements overhanging the southern edge of Moriah. 
Then burst forth the shout of " Hosanna I " and at that 
moment the national pride of the disciples impelled them 
to exclaim, *' See what manner of stones and what build- 
ings are here ! " 

Not so easily identified, but scarcely less certain, is the 
site of the Ascension, on a little platform, as hi from 
Jerusalem as Bethany, but between the two, retired from 
the latter by the little brow above the village, and shut 
out from Jerusalem by the ridge of Olivet. It certainly 
was not on the crest of the hiU, where modem tradition 
places it ; for that is not as far as Bethany, and, from its 
conspicuous and exposed situation, whoUy inappropriate. 
It is on the hidden and secluded slope, just above the 
village of Lazarus, that we may meditate undisturbed on 
the crowning act of our redemption. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JERUSALEM. 

^enualem— Natural position and strength— Sorronnding hills— Valleys of Hin- 
nom and Kedron— Tyropaaon— City of David- Steps— Mount Moriah— Ancient 
waUfl— Mount Zion— Salem or City of David— Upper City— i/tir<«ton— Alora 
—Xystus— Mount Moriah— Araunah's Threshing-floor— Ophel— Its walls and 
towers— Bezetha— Tower of Hippicus— Palace of Herod— South line of city 
waU— First wall— Second wall— Oate Oennath— Third wall— Gates of Jerusa- 
lem— Boads from Jericho- from Joppa— from the north— from Bethlehem- 
Platform of the Temple— Dome of the Bock-Caves— Site of the Altar and 
Holy Place— Natural form of the Mount— Its ridge— East wall of the Platform 
—Amount of (f^6rf«— Golden Oate— Size of stones— South wall— Triple Gate- 
Solomon's Stables— Boyal Porch— Bobinson's Arch— West wall— Wilson's 
Arch— Tower of Antonia— Pool of Bethesda— i/b«9tt« of El ^Jk«a— Mosque of 
Jesus— Crypts of the Temple— Dome of the Boll— Solomon's Porch— Water 
supply— Solomon's Pools and Aqueducts— Upper Pool of Glhon— Lower 
Pool of Glhon— Pool of Hezekiah—£n-Bogel— Fountain of the Virgin— King's 
Pool— Pool of Siloam— Village of Siloam-^ir ^yti*-Subterranean outlets- 
Tombs— Tomb of David— Aceldama— Tombs in the Valley of Jehoshaphat— 
Gethsemane -Tombs of the Kings— of the Judges— Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre— Sieges of Jerusalem— Alexander the Great— Antiochus— The 
Maoeabeea— Pompey— Herod— Titus— Adrian— ^/ta Cbpito/tna— Constantine 
—Julian— Chosroes II.— Khalif Omar— Crusades— Baldwin— Saladin. 

The City of Jerusalem, said by the monkish writers to 
be the centre of the earth, is emphatically the centre 
of Palestine. It is exactly on the watershed of the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, 2,650 feet above the 
level of the former : a truly mountain city. Built on 
the very backbone of the country — ^the summit of that 
long ridge which traverses the Holy Land from north to 
south, and only approachable by. wild mountain roads — 
the position of the city was one of great natural strength. 
Two bold spurs project southward, side by side, from the 
mountain plateau, the westernmost projecting further and 
subtly towering above its sister. 

Between the plateau, on which the city stands, and the 
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great tract of Benjamin to the north of it, treated of in 
the last chapter, there is no natural rayine worthy of 
mention ; the only barrier is found in a few slight depres- 
sions, where only after rains is there any water. The city 
itself is not on the highest peak, as all the other sides 
rise somewhat higher than the plateau on which the city 
stands. On the west, a long ridge is slightly higher, 
without any special elevations : to the south is the '' Hill 
of Evil Counsel," to the south-east the ** Mount of 
Offence,'* on the east the ** Mount of Olives," and to the 
north the hill ** Scopus." This position explains the 
illustration in Ps. cxxv. 2 : ''As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His people 
from henceforth even for ever." 

But the great natural strength of the position lies in 
the ravines which separate it from these surrounding hills. 
The whole of the table land is rocky, and rifted by deep 
gullies, through which flow no constant stream, but only 
the intermittent torrents which carry off the winter rains. 
The twin hills of Zion and Moriah are enclosed, excepting 
on the north, by the ravines of Hinnom and of Kedron. 
They rise to the north of Jerusalem, very near each other. 
The westernmost — ^the Valley of Hinnom, Wady er Eahabi, 
or Jehenna — ^runs southward for a mile and a-quarter, skirt- 
ing the City of David to the west, then turns suddenly to 
the east, and, passing through a deep gorge, joins the 
Eedron at Bir Eyub, a deep well, south-east of the city. 
The VaUey of Kedron or JehoshapJiat, Wady en Nar, 
beginning to the north of the city, runs eastward for a 
mile and a-half, and then makes a sharp bend southward, 
skirting the Mount Moriah, separating it from the Mount 
of Olives, and rapidly descends, till, at its junction with 
the Valley of Hinnom, it is 670- feet below its original 
starting-point. 

A third ravine, the Tyropseon of the ancients (i,e,, the 
Valley of the Cheesemongers, or, perhaps, the Tyrians), 
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rises well up in the plateau, passes through the heart of 
the city, dividing Bezetha and Mount Moriah &om the 
Upper City and the City of David, and then enters the 
basin formed by the confluence of the other two, near 
the Pool of Siloam and the King's Grarden. From that 
point the united gorge pursues a south-east course, under 
the name of the Kedron, passing the Convent of Mar- 
saba, and enters the basin of the Dead Sea. Thus we 
see that these gorges, in their passage round the city, 
completely separate it from the surrounding district on 
three sides : east, south, and west. 

The sides of the valleys of Kedron and Hinnom are 
now encumbered with rubbish ; but they are still suf- 
ficiently steep to be difficult of access, and every here and 
there the rock has been scarped, or cut perpendicularly 
downwards, to give additional security. This is shown 
when the debi^is has been cleared away, as at the south- 
west comer of Mount Zion, where, in the English 
cemetery, the steep and much- worn steps, hewn in the 
side of the rock, are exposed. They are alluded to when 
David, in his siege of the Jebusites, proclaimed : " Who- 
soever getteth up to the gutter and smiteth the Jebusites 
. . . . he shall be chief and captain" (2 Sam. v. 8). 
Further east are the well-known steps of Nehemiahf 
spoken of in Neh. iii. 16 : ** The wall of the pool of 
Siloah by the king's garden, and unto the stairs that go 
down from the City of David.'* Here we have the exact 
position of these steps : west of the Gate of the Fountain 
and of the King's Grardens, which are admitted to be in 
the valley leading down to the Pool of Siloam, where they 
may be seen and trodden to this day, on the steep sides 
of Ophel. 

On the eastern hill, - Mount Moriah, once stood the 
Temples of Solomon, of Zerubbabel, and Herod, with the 
Tower of Antonia and the Pool of Bethesda behind them ; 
and on the western hill, or Mount Zion, 120 feet higher 
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than Moriah, was the old city and fortress of the Jebusites, 
afterwards the City of David ; and here, in later or New 
Testament times, was the Palace of Herod, the three 
towers of Hippicus, Phasaelis, and Marianme, and the 
Upper City of Josephus. 

The city of Jerusalem, surrounded on three sides by 
such steep precipices, undoubtedly owes its security to 
them ; for, before the invention of gunpowder, though 
commanded, as we have seen, by higher eminences, it was 
effectually shielded from attack, and only exposed on the 
north side, where there is no natural break between the 
rock on which it was built and the great ridge or plateau 
behind. This quarter was consequently always defended 
by the best fortifications the people could build. Though 
the city was repeatedly taken and destroyed, yet new 
walls, on the northern side, were constantly put in the 
place of those which had been swept away. How dif- 
ferent would have been the fate of Jerusalem, if it had 
been on the coast, or on a fertile plain ! Its site 
might have changed after each catastrophe. But *' Je- 
rusalem is builded as a city that is compact together" 
(Ps. cxxii. 3). "He built His sanctuary like high 
palaces, like the earth which He hath established for ever" 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 69). 

Only on the north then could the city be extended ; and 
to determine its northern limits is the most difficult task 
in studying the ancient topography of Jerusalem : for the 
line of walls did not depend upon the form of the ground, 
but solely upon the will of the builders. There were 
besides, in the height of its prosperity, three lines of wall, 
at a considerable distance from each other, the results of 
successive enlargements of the place. In the lapse of 
centuries the old architectural structures disappeared and 
gave place to others, often built on the site of the old 
ones. All the assaults against the city were made on the 
north side, from those of Sennacherib, when he halted at 
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Nob, and of Nebuchadnezzar, down to those of the 
Saracens and Turks. 

DIVISIONS OF THE CITY. 

Leaving for the present the exact position of the 
northern wall indeterminate, we can yet trace, with toler- 
able accuracy, the divisions of the Holy City, as it existed 
in the Scripture periods. These were : 1st, Mount Zion 
or the Upper City; 2nd, Akra or the Lower City; 8rd, 
Moriah or the Temple Area ; 4th, Ophel ; 6th, Bezetha. 

1st, Mount Zion. This was the highest and the largest 
of the hills on which the city stood. Only a portion of it 
is comprised within the modem walls, which have shrunken 
northward, so as to leave the southern part of the ridge 
outside. The crest of Zion is more than 800 feet above 
the Kedron at En-Eogel. It was the first spot in Jeru- 
salem occupied by buildings. Probably the Salem of Mel- 
chizedek, it was certainly the Jebus of the Jebusites, and 
then the City of David (2 Sam. v. 7), the Upper City or 
Upper Market of Josephus. Here David built his palace, 
and for more than a thousand years the kings and the 
foreign rulers who succeeded him resided here. In it 
David constructed the Royal Sepulchre, where he and 
fourteen of his successors were laid in the grave. Zion 
was the last spot which held out against Titus and the 
Romans. When the Temple fortress had been stormed, 
the last remnant of the Jews crossed the TyropsBon by 
the bridge, and held the City of David and the old palace 
of their kings till the very last, and perished among its 
ruins. 

It may be asked whether this be the same as the City of 
David, and whether that were not rather to the north-west 
of the Temple area, the same as the Akra or Lower City 
of Josephus. Captain Warren has very ably discussed 
this question, into which, however, it is not necessary to 
enter, as it but slightly affects the topography of the city 
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generally. Captam Warren has shown that there are 
ftrong reasons for beUe^g ttie identity of D«^', Zion 
and the Akra of Josephus, which he places midway 
between the Temple area and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre : taking the Upper City of Josephus to be the 
same with the modem Zion. 

Taking, however, the modem Zion as identical with the 
Gty of David and the Upper City of Josephus, its limits are 
clear. The researches of Captains Wilson and Warren have 
shown that the TyropsBon Valley has been filled up to the 
depth of 120 feet between Zion and Moriah, at the south- 
west angle of the Temple area; and that the rock here 
must have been inaccessible, till the bridge was thrown 
across the ravine, very near the Dung Grate, which is the 
south-east gate in the wall of Zion. Zion and Akra were 
fronting each other, we are told by Josephus, separated by 
a valley, at which the rows of houses terminated. This 
valley must, therefore, have bounded Zion to the north. 
No trace of it appears on the surface ; but the excava- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund have shown that, 
underneath the rubbish over which stand the modem 
buildings, there is a. distinct valley — ^in fact, the upper 
portion of the TyropsBon — commencing near the Pool of 
Hezekiah, within the Jafia Gute, a few yards to the north 
of ihe citadel, and running due east towards the north-west 
angle of Mount Moriah. 

This valley crosses what is now called the Muristan, a 
wide vacant space within the city, now merely an arable 
field, but once the site of the Hospice of the Knights of 
St. John, and of the Convent of St. Mary. Thence it 
enters what is recognised as the Valley of the Tyropaeon, 
nearly opposite the Dome of the Eock, or the crest of 
"Mount Moriah. The beginning of this western branch 
of the Tyropaeon can be distinctly seen by the Jaffa 
Gate, where the old massive tower of Herod — the lower 
courses of which are probably of the date of David or 
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Solomon — ^is fonnded on a scarped rock, which rises forty 
feet above the bottom of the ditch, and is the rocky crest 
on which, Josephus tells ns, the three great towers were 
built. 

2nd, Akra. The valley we have traced, now filled in with 
mbbish, evidently separated the Akra from the Upper City. 
[Whether the Akra of Josephus be, as Captain Warren 
holds, identical with the Zion of David, does not affect 
this question.] The Akra is not mentioned in Scripture. 
Josephus tells us it was separated also from the Temple 
Mount by a broad valley, across which was another hill, 
not so high. This valley, which ran from north to south, 
was filled up by the Asmonean princes, in order to connect 
the city with the Temple ; and, to supply material, they 
levelled the top of Akra. The Akra, then, would comprise 
the greater part of the present Christian quarter, north 
of the JafOEk Gate, including the Church of the Sepulchre 
and the western part of the Mohammedan quarter. 

The name MiUo frequently occurs in connection with 
ancient Jerusalem. It is mentioned when David took the 
city from the Jebusites (2 Sam. v. 9). It was one of the 
great works of Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15, &c.). Hezekiah, 
too, "repaired MiUo in the city of David;" and here 
Eing Joash was murdered. It is difficult to say what Millo 
was. The most satisfactory explanation is^ that it was an 
old Oanaanitish name, appHed to the fortress or " keep" 
of Mount Zion : the Akra of Maccabees but not of Jose- 
phus, the mound and fortifications of which were razed by 
Simon MaccabsBUS, after its oapture from Antiochua. 

9iUa^ spoken of in connection with Millo (2 Kings 
xii. 20), is quite unknown. 

8rd. Mount Moriah, We now cross the ravine of the 
TyropsBon by what was called the Xystus, a strip of build- 
ing and ground on the west of the ravine, lower than the 
crag of Zion. Several viaducts, or bridges, spanned 
the ravine, two of whioh — Robinson's Arch and Wilson's 
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Arch — ^have been discovered south of the Xystns, which 
lay in the npper part of the valley. Moriah yields even 
less evidence on its surface of its original form than does 
the western promontory of David's city. It is not so 
much a separate hill as the centre and highest portion of 
the eastern ridge. Originally there was a mound of rock 
in the centre of this ridge, having only a narrow platform 
on the crest : the old threshing-floor of Araunah. Bound 
this central platform rock, now called the Sakhra, Solomon 
raised a vast platform, supported partly by massive piers 
and arches, tier above tier, and partly by walls of stu- 
pendous masonry, filled in with stones and earth ; and the 
whole substructure largely utilised for tanks and reservoirs. 
The immense platform-wall of the Haram Area, as it is 
now called, still exists, and enables us at once to identify 
the general positions of the sacred buildings and the 
extent of Moriah on three sides. To the north it was 
separated by another valley, now filled up, from Bezetha, 
by which was the deep reservoir or Pool of Bethesda, At 
the north-west angle was the Tower of Antonia, the 
military key of the position. 

It was on Mount Moriah that Abraham offered up his 
son Isaac and the typical ransom was found, which so 
clearly set forth the Christian doctrine of substitution. 
The suggestion of Mount Gerizim as the theatre of this 
event and of the Lord's promise to the Patriarch cannot be 
admitted as according with the details of the narrative. 
But the immediate cause of its selection as the site of the 
future Temple was the fact of the destroying angel in 
the pestilence here staying his hand over the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite, in response to the prayers 
and sacrifice of David (1 Chron. xxi. 14 — ^27). It is 
evident that, up to this time, Jerusalem had not extended 
east of the TyropsBon. 

4th. Ophel. This name was applied to the southern 
low projecting shoulder of Moriah, beyond the south wall 
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of the Temple platform. This ridge extends sonth to the 
Pool of Siloam, at the junction of the Eedron and the 
TyropsBon, terminating in the cliff that overhangs the 
pool and which forms the apex of a long triangle. The 
whole of it is now outside the city walls and is terraced 
for gardens, as the descent southwards is very steep. 

Ophel seems to have heen enclosed in the city abont the 
time of Solomon, or soon after, as we read (2 Chron. 
xxyii. 8) that King Jptham ''on. the wall of Ophel built 
much;" and there could scarcely have been very much 
extension of the city in the period between Solomon and 
Jotham. Afterwards we read of large extensions of the 
city by Manasseh, and that he '' compassed about Ophel, 
and raised it up a very great height" (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). 
Nehemiah also included it, and assigned it as the con- 
venient residence for the Nethinims or Temple servants 
(Neh. iii. 27). 

The eastern wall of Ophel has been discovered by 
Captain Warren, at a depth of seventy feet beneath the 
surface — so vast is the accumulation of rubbish — being a 
continuation, at a very oblique angle, of the east wall of 
the Temple platform. In these discoveries there is interest- 
ing illustration of the minute allusions in the Sacred History. 

Captain Warren suggests that Ophel may have been the 
site of King Solomon's palace, evidently at a lower level 
than the Temple, and, therefore. King Jotham may still 
have built much on the wall. Manasseh raised it up '' to 
a very great height," and the buried portion is still seventy 
feet high, which our explorers have traced, and have 
measured a great tower of drafted stones, which is evidently 
that of which Nehemiah speaks : ** The great tower that 
lieth out, even unto the wall of Ophel" (iii. 27). Captain 
Warren also remarks on masonry let into the wall to 
strengthen it, evidently subsequent to its first erection, 
and yet of the same antique Jewish dressing: thus evi- 
dencing the additions of Jotham and Manasseh. 
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5th. Bezetha, This, the latest addition to the city, is 
not mentioned in Holy Scripture. It is very precisely 
described by Josephus, who tells us that, the city gradu- 
ally overflowing, the iuhabitants crept beyond the walls ; 
and the quarter north of the Temple made so considerable 
an advance, that a fourth hill, Bezetha, i.e. new town, was 
added. He also states that it was separated from Antonia 
(the fort at the north-west angle of the Temple platform) 
by a deep trench, excavated in the rock, to strengthen the 
Tower of Antonia and render it less accessible. He adds, 
that Bezetha was the highest of all the hills and alone 
overshadowed the Temple on the north. These particulars 
identify it beyond a shadow of doubt. It forms the 
greater part of the Mohammedan quarter of modem Jeru- 
salem : a broad, irregular ridge, separated from Moriah by 
the fosse and great Pool of Bethesda, from Akra by the 
Hasmonean Valley, and with a rugged, precipitous descent 
on the east to the YaUey of Jehoshaphat or Kedron. 
The northern part, now a Moslem cemetery, is outside 
the walls. From Mount Scopus {Nob, of Old Testament) 
a good view of the Mosque of Omar may be had. This 
view is lost as we descend the hill, being just cut ofif by 
the higher ground of Bezetha. It is important to bear in 
mind that Bezetha, though inhabited, was not surrounded 
by a wall till eight years after the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
when Herod Agrippa fortified it. Had it been part of the 
earlier city, the traditionary site of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre would have been absolutely impossible, as this 
must have been within the third wall. 

WALLS. 

Of the ancient walls of Jerusalem few traces are left; 
above ground. The most iuteresting remaroing building 
of the Upper City, iudeed, the only erection above ground 
which survived the destruction by Titus, is the Tower of 
Hippicm, by the Jaffa Gate, built by Herod the Great on 
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the creit of the hill ; and which Titus lefi as a specimen 
of the fortificatione over which he bftd irinmphed. It 
stood at the north-nest angle of the wall of the Upper 
City. The Crasaders called it the " Totcer of David," It 
still forms part of the forti£cations, as it has done iia 
every re-boilding of the walls. 




On the open space near it, on the highest point of the 
City of David, have been erected the neat English Church, 
witii its parsonage attached, and other Mission buildings, 
belonging to the London Society for Promoting ChriBtianity 
among the Jews. The services in the church are celebrated 
in several languages, to meet the requirements bf Jewish 
converts and other Protestant residents. 

Beyond this, to the east, stood two similar massive 
towers, PkasaeUs and Mariamne, bat their sites have not 
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yet been rediscoTered. These towers were in the first 
wall, which went thence to the Xy»tu*, the place of public 
assembly, connected at its sonthern end with the Temple 
by a bridge, probably the very one lately discovered by 
Captain Wilson, west of the Dome of the Book, known 
now as Wilson's Arch. 
Adjoining the Xy»tu», and near to the wall at this spot, 




was the Palace of Herod. This was probably on the site 
of the Palace of David, and seems, in Herod's time, to 
have been extended right across the hiU to the western 
towers. To this palace onr Lord was sent by Pilate to be 
examined before Herod. 

From Hippicns, southward, the wall seems to have 
extended far beyond the present circnit to the very edge 
of the ravine of ^nnom, where is now the English Bohool 
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and burying -ground. It thence crossed 'the Tyropaeon 
Valley, close to its junction with the Eedron at Siloam, 
which fountain seems to have been within the waUs. 
Thence it embraced the whole of Ophel, leaving En-Rogel, 
the Fountain of the Virgin, just outside it, and thence it 
continued northwards, forming the east wall of the Temple 
platform, by the Golden Gate, on its present lines, to the 
north-east comer of the Temple area. 

Within this was a still older rampart, running on the 
west side of the TyropsBon and making the Upper City 
defensible, even after the capture of the Temple. This 
wall embraced the old fortress of Jehus, the ** City of 
David," strictly so called. 

The second wall is more difficult to trace. It embraced 
Akra or the Lower City, beginning at the Gate Gennath, 
or Garden Gate, of the King's Palace. Dr. Robinson 
argues with great force that this wall commenced very 
near the Tower of Hippicus, as it was there Titus made 
his assault, after he had taken the second wall. The Pool 
of Hezekiah must have been within it, and thence, after 
embracing Akra, it terminated at the north-west angle of 
the Tower of Antonia. We know, from Josephus, that 
no attack was ever made against the Upper City until the 
second wall and Lower City had been taken : therefore, it 
must have protected the whole Upper City. The con- 
clusions of Dr. Bobinson have been vehemently impugned 
by the upholders of the traditional sacred site of the 
Sepulchre; because, if his theory be true — and it seems 
to be in accordance with history and topography — ^the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is far within its limits, and, 
therefore, cannot be the place where our Saviour suffered 
** without the gate." 

The third wall is of less interest here, as it was not 
completed till after the close of Scripture history. It 
commenced from the Tower Hippicus, and ran north to 
the Tower Psephinvs, on a more commanding site. This 
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the Valley of the Eedron, after floiriiig east, makes a 
gbsrp tarn sonthward. The wall thence ran southward 
by the crest of the ridge till it reached the Temple wall at 
ita north-east extremity. This ontline shows how ytaOj 
greater was tfae area of the aiuuent than of the moden 
city, both on the north and sonth. 
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GATES. 

Of conrse the gates are mnch less easy to determine 
than the ontlines of the walls. No less than twenty-three 
names of gates are given in the Bihle, inclnding those of 
the Temple, though some of them may he different names 
of the same gate. Nehemiah gives nine in order, in the 
account of the rehuilding, and names two others after- 
wards. Few of these can he identified. The Fountain 
Gate was douhtless on the south, near Siloam. It appears 
to he that hy which Zedekiah attempted to escape : ''By 
the way of the gate between two walls, which is by the 
king's garden" (Jer. Hi. 7). The two walls may have 
been the inner wall of the City of David and the outer 
first wall. " The Gate of the Valley, before the Dragon 
Well" (Neh. ii. 13) was opposite the Fountain of Gihon, 
at the north-west end of Zion, probably a little north of 
the modem JafOEi Gate. Dr. Porter suggests its identity 
with the Gate Gennath and the Water Gate of Josephus. 
The Dung Gate is placed by tradition at the south-east of 
the City of David. 

BOADS. 

Though the gates were so numerous, the approaches to 
the city were but few. There seem to have been but 
four main approaches to the city : 1st, from the Jordan 
Valley by Jericho and the Mount of Olives, sweeping 
round its southern base. This was identical with the 
modem road to Jericho and the Jordan ; and was that 
invariably used from the east, and frequently from the 
north. By it David fled from Absalom. By it our Lord 
repeatedly came to Jerusalem, not only in His last journey 
from PersBa, when He raised Lazarus, but in other 
journeys from Galilee (Luke xviii. 86). It was also used 
by Pekah King of Israel, on his return to Samaria after 
his victory over Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 16). 

The road from Joppa and the west was not that usually 
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traversed by modem travellers, but lay a little to the 
north of it, ascending by the pass of Beth-horon, de- 
scribed in the last chapter, as far as Gibeon, whence it 
tnmed to the south by Gibeah and Ramah, and descended 
from the north upon the city. Though seldom used by 
Europeans, this track is still followed by the native mule- 
teers, and is less steep than what is known familiarly as 
the Jaffa road. The latter passed by Eirjath-jearim ; but 
does not seem ever to have been used by large bodies of 
men, whether from the south, Philistia, or from Csesarea 
and the north. 

The modem road towards Samaria by Bireh [Beerotk), 
which is invariably followed by modem travellers, is also 
an ancient route. It was less adapted for the passage of 
armies than the others. It seems to have been that by 
which Ahaziah would have fled to Jerusalem, when Jehu 
slew him " by the way of the garden house," i.e. En^ 
gannim, the modem Jenin. By this road, too, our Lord 
must have passed, when, wearied with His journey, He 
rested by Jacob's Well, outside the gate of Shechem. 

There was a fourth road, due south, to Bethlehem and 
Hebron, the course of which is followed still, and which, 
like the others, was carefully constructed and paved by 
Solomon. Along this road, tradition says, he often drove 
his chariots to Bethlehem. Though for centuries no wheel 
carriage has ever passed on a road in Palestine, yet on all 
these lines there are occasional traces of the old pave- 
ments, some of which may date back to the time of 
Solomon. 

SITE OF THE TEMPLE. 

Of all the buildings of the Jerusalem of the Bible, 
scarce a recognisable trace remains above ground outside 
of the Temple platform. Eleven sieges and destructions 
have utterly erased ail that was visible of the city of the 
Maccabees and Nehemiah, still more of the city of the Jew- 
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ish monarchy, of David and of Solomon. The Palestine 
Exploration Committee has brought to light various sub- 
terranean works, which we may glance at in studying the 
water supply. But it may be weU to examine more par- 
ticularly liie Temple area and the huge platform on Mount 
Moriah. It is wholly beyond the scope of this volume to 
enter on the various views set forth by different writers 
as to these localities. Almost every author has had his 
own theory. But as many of these have been set at rest 
by the excavations and tunnels of Captains Wilson and 
Warren, we shall not attempt more than to give a general 
view, such as seems to be best in accordance with the 
history and topography, without entering into the con- 
troversies which bristle round the subject. 

The platform, now called Haram esh Sherif, is a vast 
artificial work, raising the area nearly to a level with the 
^ central rock, which we suppose to have been the site of 
Araunah's threshing-floor and of the altar of bumt- 
sacriflce in Solomon's Temple, now crowned with a mag- 
nificent dome, called the Kubbet es Sakhra or Dome of 
the Bock. The platform is supported by stupendous walls, 
built up from the slope of the hill on three sides. The 
enclosure is oblong, measuring 926 feet on its south face 
and 1,530 feet on its east side ; the northern and western 
sides being respectively a little longer. We assume that 
Araunah's threshing-floor must have been close to the 
central Dome of the Eock, because threshing-floors in 
the East are invariably placed on the ridges of hills and 
in the most exposed positions, in order that the com 
and chaff may catch any breath of wind when they are 
thrown up into the air by the shovel. ** They became 
like the chaff of the summer threshing-floor, and the wind 
carried them away.'* 

There is nothing extraordinary in the shape or isolated 
position of the sacred rock, which is simply the central 
peak of the rugged hill. Beneath it is a cave, to which 
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there is an entrance b; atepB at the eouth-eastem side of 
the rock. l?he cave is Bumlar to others in the neighbour- 
hood of Jemaalem. It may have been artificiallj enlarged, 
but the marks of chiselling, if an;, are concealed by the 
plaster. In the centre of its roof is a cylindrical opening, 
penetrating to the top of the rock, like the mouth of a 




cistern ; bat its sides are not furrowed by the marks of 
draw-ropes. On the floor of the cave is a small slab 
of marble, which the Mohammedans call the " Well of the 
Spirits." It is possible that this cave was the receptacle 
for tlie offid of the sacrifices and connected by a system of 
slnices with the water snpply, which was so arranged as to 
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carry off nndergronnd all the refuse of the humt-offerings 
of the daily sacrifices as well as the blood, without its 
being seen : this we learn from the rabbinical commentaries. 
As will be noticed hereafter, Captain Warren, with great 
probability, assigns the Dome of the BoU, a little to the 
south-west of the Dome of the Bock, as the exact spot of 
the altar of burnt-offering. 

The position of the great altar being determined, we 
can easily fix approximately the site of the Holy Place and 
of the Holy of Holies. The Holy Place stood exactly 
west of the altar of burnt- sacrifice ; and west of it, only 
accessible through it, was the Holy of Holies, separated 
off by the Veil of the Temple. These, therefore, probably 
stood exactly between the Eubbet es Sakhra and the west 
wall of the area, about a hundred yards north of the 
viaduct which spanned the Valley of the Tyropaeon and 
recently discovered by Capt. Wilson, R.E. 

Over the central rock now stands the magnificent Dome, 
said by the Mohammedans to have been erected by the 
Moslem chief Abd-el-Melek, but which may possibly have 
been an earlier Christian edifice. The theory, that it is 
the church built by Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre, 
seems sufficiently disposed of by Mr. Williams, in '^ The 
Holy City." During the Crusades, it was of course 
occupied as a Christian cathedral. It is a sumptuous 
building, richly adorned with marbles of various colours, 
many of which probably formed part of Herod's Temple. 
There are fifty-six pointed windows, filled with the richest 
stained glass, and the eye is dazzled and confused by the 
brilliancy of their colours and of the encaustic tiles with 
which the piers are sheathed. There is an inner circle of 
marble columns, of different sizes and fashions, evidently 
taken from earlier buildings, perhaps from the porticoes 
of Herod's Temple. The whole interior is richly gilded ; 
and Arabic texts encircle the edge of the dome within, 
beautifully interlaced in Arabesque fashion. 
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The I&bonrs of GaptaiiiB ^bon and Warren, B.E., 
have enabled ns to focm an ciact conception of what 
Ifoant Moriah was before Solomon conunenced Uii vast 
worka. They have shown ns that the rocky Hfonnt-ia one 
TOBt syetem of eavenis and ciatemB : that it is erery- 




where pierced by weBs and honeycombed by reaerroini. 
Having obtained the height of the snrfooe of the native 
rock in all the t^ike of the Sanctnary, and having also 
meaanred the exact height of the rock along the fonndation 
Jine of the platform wall on all sides, we have now a very 
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exact description of the natural shape of Moriah. It is 
somewhat flattened at th« top, and the ridge runs along 
from the north-west angle of the platform, nearly in a 
straight line, south-east hy south, till it reaches the Triple 
Gate, about 100 yards west of the south-east angle of the 
platform, where it is 65 feet below the crest of the rock. 
East and west of the central ridge the rock slopes rapidly, 
so that the north-east angle is 162 feet, the south-east 
168 feet, and the south-west 150 feet below the sacred 
rock. This means that the platform has been raised on a 
vast substructure, which commences on all sides, excepting 
at the north-west junction of the ridge, 150 feet or more 
below the level of the summit. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that Solomon placed his Temple 
anywhere but on the central ridge, round which he 
elevated this stupendous platform, nearly 1,000 by 1,600 
feet, in order to accommodate the worshippers at the 
great festivals, and to enable all to see the sacrifice on 
the altar. 

The east wall of the platform seems to have been always 
on the same site where first placed by Solomon, and the 
greater part of the existing wall below ground to be his 
actual work. The wall has all the appearance of being a 
part of the very oldest work ; and here, moreover, the 
recent excavations have revealed to us the masons' marks 
on the buried stones of the foundations, painted in red 
vermilion, and which have been decided to be Phoenician, 
and, therefore, certainly older than the Captivity. These 
characters are found both at the north-east and south-east 
angles of this wall, which is more than 1,600 feet in 
length, though the northern portion of St. Stephen's Gate, 
and also the front of the Golden Gate, 1,020 feet from the 
south angle, slightly project. The existence of these 
Phcenician letters, biuied for nearly three thousand years, 
is an interesting illustration of the fact mentioned in 
1 Kings V. and 2 Chron. ii., of Hiram, King of Tyre, sup- 
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plying Solomon with cmmiug workmen to direet the exe- 
cntioD of the btiilding of the Temple. 

So enormous has been the mass of mbbish thra^ down 
from the platform into the Eedron Valley, at the saoeessire 
destructions of Jemaalem, that the debrit is heaped against 
the wall to a depth Tarying from SO feet at the Goldoi 
Gate, to 80 tetA at the south-east angle, and 142 feet m 




the deep valley filled np near the north-east angle at 6t. 
Stephen's Gate. The result of the aocnmnlatioit of this 
mass of material is, that Uie bed of the Kedron has been 
poshed 30 yards to the eastward, and raised 42 feet aboYe 
its original level. 

Ihs most striking feature in the eastern wall is what is 
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ealled ths Golden Gate, with a doable portal and setni- 
ciranlar Biches, long eince walled up. It ia evidently & 
later ioBertion. Both JewB and llobainmedans here loceJiae 
the soene of Ua LaBt Judgment .^-an intereBtiug coinci- 
deno^when we remember Uiat it was probably in front of 
tiiuB gateway, now choked and crowded with tombe, that 
DOT Lord, standing on the slope of Ohvet, described the 
events of the gathering of all nations before Him for 
jndgment. 




The stones of the eastern, as of all the platform walls, 
are of great size tmd accurate workmanship. The joints 
are close, and the finishing of the bevelling and facing is 
so cleui and fine, that, when fresh from the hands of the 
bnilder, it must have produced the effect of gigantic 
relievo •panelling. The chief comer -stones are 20 feeh 
long, and some are 6 feet in height, bnt are exceeded by' 
some in the south wall, which are 23 feet long, and one 
l2 
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38 feet 9 inches long. *' The fonndation was of costly 
stones, even great stones ; stones of ten cubits and stones 
of eight cubits** (1 Kings vii. 9, 10). 

Equally amazing are the results of the excavations at 
the south wall of the platform. By the repeated sinking 
of shafts on the sloping face of Ophel, it is established 
that the south wall is buried for more than half its depth 
beneath an accumulation of rubbish, and that, if bared to 
its foundation, this waU would present an unbroken front 
of solid masonry, of nearly 1,000 feet long and 150 feet 
in height. The wall, as it now stands, with less than half 
that height emerging from the ground, has always been 
regarded as a marvel. What must it have been when 
entirely exposed to view, and the tall erections of the 
Temple towering over it ! No wonder that prophets and 
psalmists should have rejoiced in the walls and bulwarks 
of the Temple ; that simple peasants gazed on it with 
awe ; and that Tacitus should have described it as *' built 
after the fiEishion of a citadel.*' '* Walk about Zion, and 
go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark ye 
well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; that ye may tell 
it to the generation following** (Ps. xlviii. 18). 

Three gates appear in the southern face, called the 
Double, Triple, and Single Gtites. The Triple and the 
Double, or Hulda Gates, divide the wall into three nearly 
equal portions. At the Triple Gate the rock comes nearly 
to the present surface, shelving rapidly to 90 feet at the 
south-east angle, and to an even greater depth under 
the rubbish at the south-west angle. 

It seems that Solomon's Palace originally stood at this 
south end of the platform, reaching about 600 feet from 
the east angle to the Double Gate ; and that the tradition 
is right which calls this Triple Gate, consisting of three 
arches, each 25 feet high and 14 wide, the entrance to 
Solomon's Stables, the great vaulted crypts which extend 
from these underneath the platform. Herod appears to 
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have added the western third of the wall towards the 
Tyropffion aod on the whole he erected the iiLagiu£ceiit 
colonnade called the Royal Portico which ran the whole 




length, with its pinnacles, 160 feet high, so that the 
epectator looked down 300 feet into the valley beneath. 
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The Temple of Solomon would appear then to have 
been an oblong of over 900 feet by 600, with his Palace, 
600 by 800 feet, to the south of it; and a square of 
about 800 feet was added by Herod, to complete the 
rectangle at the south-west, when the whole platform, 
including the site of the Palace, was thrown into the 
Temple area, thus making it co-extensive with the present 
Haram area. 

A very interesting relic of the old city may yet be seen 
above ground in the spring of a Cyclopean arch at the 
south-west angle, discovered by Dr. Bobinson, and which 
evidently belongs to a bridge which once spanned the 
TyropsBon, at a height of 115 feet from its bottom. This 
bridge is mentioned by Josephus. Beneath this arch the 
excavations have brought to light, buried under more than 
a hundred feet of rubbish, the old pavement, with the 
stones of the Temple lying on it exactly as they fell ; and 
beneath this, again, the stones of an earlier destroyed 
arch, and a conduit of fresh water, flowing in a hewn 
channel, underneath again. We read in Josephus how 
Titus parleyed with the Jews on the viaduct, after he had 
taken the arch, and they had retreated to the City of 
David ; and how, finally, rejecting all his overtures, they 
withdrew the temporary supports of the undermined arch, 
and, with its fall, all hope of any surrender was finally 
extinguished. 

Following the course of the west wall, by the side of 
the buried TyropsBon VaUey, for a Httle more than 600 
feet, we come to a second series of arches, buried under 
55 feet of rubbishy and discovered by Captain Wilson, 
with vast vaults, or reservoirs for water, underneath ; and 
which arches formed another causeway, spanning the valley 
higher up, and attached to the western walls, undoubtedly 
of the very earliest date, — the time of Solomon. Near 
this is the Wailing-place, the only part of the outside 
Temple walls which the Jews are permitted to approach^ 
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and where they gather every Friday in the narrow lane, 
weeping and wailing, kissing the stones which BnrroiuLded 
their others' sanctuary, and reciting prayers, pBshne, and 
the prophecies of laaiah. 

Thence the wall mns north till it reaches the angle 
north-west of the area, the crest of the ridge, and where 
we suppose the great fortress of Antonia to have stood, 
goarding the Xemple on this, its only aoceasible side, where 




the Palace of the Turkish Governor now stands. It ia 
founded on a crown of rock, twenty feet above the level of 
the Temple platform, and has a conspicuous share in the 
history of the siege by Titus. 

Bunning due east from the fortress hy St. Stephen's 
Gate to the Kedron, has been discovered, filled in with 
rabbish, another valley, not at all visible on the modem 
Burfitce, which divides Bezetha from Moriah. Across this 
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valley was constracted the enonnons Pool of Bethesda, 
now called Birket Israily and which, from its being 
carefully cemented, was evidently constructed as a vast 
reservoir. It is 860 feet long, ISO broad, and 85 deep ; 
the Sanctuary wall rising immediately on its south side, 
and having there a height of 100 feet. It communicates 
with two subterranean channels westward, by which it was 
supplied with water. It is easy to see how greatly this 
reservoir added to the northern defence of the Temple. 
Traces have been found of the piers which supported the 
arcades, under which the sick folk must have sat, waiting 
for the movement of the waters. 

We have thus traced the outline of the platform. It 
only remains to observe that, beside the Great Dome over 
the central rock, there is a vast pile of building at the 
south-west angle of the area, called now the Mosque el 
Aksa, and where some would fix the site of Solomon's 
Temple, regardless of the fact that this is on an artificial 
platform, at the comer of Mount Moriah. It appears to 
have been a Christian church, built by Justinian, in honour 
of the Virgin, and is described by Procopius. It was nsed 
by the Khalif Omar, after he took Jerusalem, as a place 
of prayer, but afterwards was allowed to fall into decay, 
and was almost rebuilt by the Saracens. During the 
Crusading kingdom it gave its name to the knights who 
held it, thence called the Knights Templar, who added a 
fine transition Norman porch. It is 272 feet long by 184 
wide, supported by forty-three colmnns, of every variety 
of marble and style, and, doubtless, from the wreck of 
previous buildings. It has a noble dome and several 
smaller chapels or mosques attached. To the east of El 
Aksa is a smaller mosque, called, strangely enough, by 
the Moslems the Mosque of Jesus; and under it is a 
crypt, in the middle of which is a stone niche, sculptured 
like a sarcophagus, and shown with great reverence as the 
cradle of Jesus. 
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This crypt opens into some of the other Bpaciooe T&nltB, 
which, tier over tier, occupy the aubterrtmean receaaes 
beaeath the platform. The capitals of the colnmmB are 
often highly oraamented and beautifully carved and attest, 
by their patterns and workmanship their Phtemcian or 
Solomonic origin 

Captain Warren is inclined to place the site of the great 




tdtax a little to the sonth-east of the Dome of the Rock, 
at irhat is called the Dome of the Roll, becanse, imme- 
diately below this, he has fonnd vast tanks, with a very 
complete system of drainage and sinices, so that water was 
brought into the tank immediately below, which com- 
municates by a perforation, snpposed to be behind the 
altar, with the surface, and then, by sluicing all the offal 
and blood, conld be carried by a hidden tunnel &r down. 
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the Eedron Valley. His arguments, which seem satis- 
factory, are quite in accordance with the general plan here 
laid down. 

Solomon's Porch (John x. 28, &c.) was a magnificent 
cloister, running along the whole east wall of the area hy 
the Golden Gate, and commanding a nohle view of the 
Eedron Valley and the Mount of Olives opposite. 

WATEB SUPPLY. ^FOUNTAINS, WELLS, AND AQUEDUCTS. 

The water supply of Jerusalem was most elaborate, and 
its examination reveals most to us of the old Jerusalem 
of David and Solomon. What the clonca maxima is to 
Rome — ^the record and relic of her earlier kings — that the 
conduits are to the capital of Israel. Tacitus, the Boman 
historian, speaks of Jerusalem as a fountain of never- 
failing waters and mountains hollowed beneath the sur&ce. 
The supply was threefold : &om springs, tanks, and 
aqueducts. The supply culminated under Mount Moriah, 
into which, to this day, the lower of the three aqueducts 
from Solomon's Pools, already described (p. 66), still 
conveys a never-failing stream. The probable supply 
from Nephtoah, Lifta, has also been noticed (p. 116). 

Then there was the Fool of Gfihon, just to the south of 
the Jafia road, now the Birket Mamilla. Here Solomon 
was anointed king, when *^ Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet caused Solomon to ride upon king David's 
mule, and brought him to Gihon. And Zadok the priest 
took an horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon" (1 Kings i. 88, 39). It is spoken of by Isaiati, 
who went forth to meet Ahaz " at the end of the conduit 
of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller's field" (ch. 
vii. 8). Here, too, Babshakeh stood, when he delivered 
the insolent message of his master, the King of Assyria. 
We read also that '^Hezekiah stopped the upper water- 
course*' (i.e., the outflow of the waters) "of Gihon, and 
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bronght it straight down to the west side of the city of 
David" (2 Chron. xxxii. 30). 

The lower Pool of Qihon is also mentioned by Isaiah : 
**Ye gathered together the waters of the lower pool*' 
ch. xxii. 9). This pool is also seen still — a vast reservoir, 
Birket Sultan — on the west side of the Valley of Hinnom, 
west of the City of David. 

There is also another great reservoir, the Pool of Heze* 
kiah or of the Patriarchs, within the city, in Akra, fed by 
the upper conduit from the upper Pool of Gihon, and which 
Captain Warren considers to be the Lower Gihon. This 
Pool of Hezekiah seems to be alluded to in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 8, 4, where we read that, in expectation of the siege 
by Sennacherib, Hezekiah ** took counsel with his princes 
and his mighty men to stop the waters of the fountains 
which were without the city. So there was gathered much 
people together, who stopped all the fountains, and the 
brook that ran through the midst of the land, saying. 
Why should the king of Assyria come, and find much 
water ?'* Now this reservoir, which measures 240 by 150 
feet, is, to this day, fed from the upper Pool of Gihon. 
As Hezekiah made a pool and a conduit, and brought 
water into the west side of the City of David, we can 
scarcely doubt that here we have his work existing to this 
day. 

Within the city we find everywhere a labyrinth of 
conduits and a maze of cisterns, almost as extensive as 
those mentioned beneath the Temple. 

Then, as has bean noted in speaking of Bobinson's 
Arch, there has been discovered, running in a channel, 
buried under a depth of from 50 to 115 feet of rubbish, 
an tminterrupted flow of sweet water ; in fact, the rivulet 
that once washed out the channel between Zion and 
Moriah, ere Jerusalem was a city. 

The two most interesting historical fountains are those 
of the. Virgin, now proved to be En-Rogel, on the eaei 
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side of Ophel, and that of giloam, on the south extremity 
of Ophel. These are both fed by subterranean aqueducts ; 
and a most extraordinary channel has been discovered 
between them, which has caves connected with it, in which 
are relics, proving them to have been places of refuge 
during the sieges of Jerusalem: cookmg dishes, water 
jars, lamps, and even a little heap of charcoal, have been 
found here. 

This Fountain of the Virgin, En-Bogel, is intermittent, 
with an irregular flow, the water rushing down to it at 
uncertain intervals. It was outside the wall, but close 
to it, and so protected, that it could be used by those 
within the city. The flowing of the water generally 
happens two or three times a-day, though, in summer, 
sometimes only once in two or three days. There are 
several such fountains in Syria. It seems to be the same 
as the King's Fool (Neh. ii. 14). The water springs up 
at the bottom of an artificial cave, 25 feet deep, to which 
we descend by steps, first into an outer grotto, thence into 
an inner chamber with a gravelly bottom. From hence it 
flows on by its hidden channel to Siloam, and at the other 
side is connected with -the vast iqistems beneath the 
Temple. 

Siloam, though not the largest, is the most &moiis and 
hallowed of the pools of Jerusalem. It is referred to as 
pecuHarly sacred by Isaiah ; and Jewish writers teU us 
that, on the last and great day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the water to be poured over the sacrifice was 
brought with great ceremony by the Levites, in grand 
procession, to the Temple, from Siloam, in oommemora- 
tion of the waters flowing from the rock of Bephidim. 
To this ceremony our Lord alluded ; and to Siloam's Pool 
He may have pointed, when, on that great day, He stood 
and cried, ** If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink." The expression of Isaiah, '* the waters of Shiloah 
ih&t go softly,'' has a further reference to the gentle, 



steady-flowing atream, which passed from Siloam by the 
Kmg's Gardens, down the Valley of the Eedron, the 
rioheet and most fertile snborb of Jerusalem, and which 




owed its freshness to the perennial moisture from "cool 
Siloam'a shady rill." 

Thongh Jemaalem has long since ehmnk irom its old 
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boundaries, we know that Shiloah was anciently by the 
city wall (Neh. iii. 15). It is now two connected basins, 
dilapidated and ruinous, to which we descend by broken 
steps, surrounded by crumbling masonry. The inner pool 
is a small rock-hewn cave, only 6 feet wide, into which the 
water regularly runs through a subterranean channel. 
Hence it pours forth into the larger reservoir, about 
50 feet long, and less than 20 wide. A few broken 
columns, still standing, show that, like most other Eastern 
tanks, it was once shaded by an arcaded building. At 
that time it must have been near 20 feet deep ; but the 
dam has long since been broken down, and it does not 
now contain more than three or four feet of water. The 
edge of the old structure can be traced, where the blind 
man may have stood as he stooped to wash his eyes in the 
pool. From this deep reservoir the waters were sent forth 
to water the garden below ; and many old commentators 
observe the allegorical parallel between the One sent to 
give life, and the waters sent to quicken the earth, as also 
between the waters *' flowing sofdy*' and Him who should 
'* not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be heard in 
the street." 

We are quite certain the spot is ihe same. The name 
has come down to us unchanged in the language of the 
country. An old traveller, four hundred years ago, 
describes this bath as surrounded by walls and buttresses 
like a cloister, and the arches supported by marble pillars, 
the remains of which have been mentioned. But now this 
is gone. '' The present pool is a ruin, with no moss or 
ivy to make it romantic ; its sides fisdling in ; its pillars 
broken ; its stairs a fragment ; its walls giving way ; the 
edge of every stone worn round or sharp by time ; in 
some parts mere debris; once Siloam, now, like the city 
which overhung it, a heap ; though around its edges wild 
flowers, and, among other plants, the caper-tree, grow 
luxuriantly.*' Besides the caper, or hyssop of Scripture 
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the plant which brightenB many an otherwise arid spot 
and hangs in dark green tufts from the walls of Jemsalem, 
the sidoB of the inner pool are almost clothed with the 
lovely fronds of the maidenhair fern, that most beautifnl 
ornament of every well and pool in Palestine. 

Just opposite the pool, on the other side of the gorge 
of the Eedron, is the straggling village of Siloam, once 
mentioned in the Oospel in connection with the fall of its 




tower, and still hearing the name of Siloam. It mast 
have been very close to Ophel In ancient times, and per- 
haps the tower that fell was the one spoken of by Nehe- 
miah as an outwork: "the tower that Heth oat." But 
there are now no traces of antiquity among its hovels, save 
a solitary tomb. 

Captain Warren has discovered an underground hidden 
channel from Siloam to Bir Eyub, 600 yards lower down 
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the Valley of the Kedron. This well was long supposed 
to be identical with En-Eogel. It is, unlike the others, 
very deep, 125 feet, and never fails. There have been 
various secret openings on the side of the ravine from the 
underground channel to this well — or rather channels, for 
there are two : one probably for conveying pure water, the 
other the sewer from the altar of burnt-sacrifice. Beneath 
this well there is another underground passage down the 
valley. At a spot, 500 yards lower down. Captain Warren 
opened a spring ; and at a depth of 12 feet a stone sud- 
denly rolled away, and revealed a staircase, 25 feet deep, 
and passages at the bottom, leading north and south. 
These passages, which have been explored for a consider- 
able distance, were doubtless for the purpose of leading 
off the surplus water of Jerusalem out of the reach of an 
enemy during a siege. ** Why should the king of Assyria 
come and find much water ?" Thus Jerusalem was truly, 
as the historian describes it, ''a city full of water within, 
but utterly thirsty without." 

TOMBS. 

The tombs of Jerusalem are among its most interesting 
memorials. Every hill and valley round it is a crowded 
cemetery, and the sepulchres far outnumber the houses. 
In the City of David, we know, were the tombs of David 
and of most oi his successors. Their position is pointed 
out with some precision by Nehemiah (iii. 16, 16) as 
between the Pool of Siloam and the lower Pool of Gihon, 
within the city wall. This exactly accords with the tra- 
dition which places them on the southern brow of Mount 
Zion, outside the modem walls, under the Coenaculum, now 
a mosque. The Tomb of David is said to have been 
plundered by Hyrcanus, and afterwards by Herod. It is 
now reverenced by the Moslems as a holy place, and has 
never been examined for many centuries. 

The Valley of Hinnom, opposite, is full of rock-hewn 
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tombs ; and a little farther down it is the traditional 
AoAAama, the field of Hood, bought with the price of our 
Lord's betrayal. It is a natural cave, enlarged artdfcially, 
and strem with bones, aa it was long nsed as. a common 
charnel-honse. 

Both Bides of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or the Eedron, 
are full of tombs. Among them are four very conspicnous 
ancient buildings, called the tombs of Zacharias, of Absa- 




lom, St. James, and Jehoshaphat. There is, however, no 
historical authority for accepting this tradition about any 
of them. Though ancient, they are probably none of 
them older than the time of Herod : one of them much 
resembles the tombs of Petra. 

On the MoQut of Oliyes, due east &om these about a 
qnaitei of a mile, are a large collection of undergroimd 
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chambers, connected and forming a labyrinth of tombs, 
witbont inscription, and called tlie Tombs of the Prophets. 
There is bat one entrance to the whole excavatioii. 

A little higher np the valley, neariy opposite the Goldrai 
Gate, at the foot of the Mount of OliTes, is the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Its position exactly accords \rith the indi- 
cation to be gathered from John xriii. 1 : "He went forth 
vith them over the brook Cedron to a garden, where He 




ofttimea resorted with His disciples." The little plot is 
BtuTotmded by a vail, and contains a few olive-trees of 
immense antiatdty. 

From Oethsemonc ia a short but steep ascent to the 
top of the Monnt of Olives, nearly 200 feet higher Uian 
ttie city, and crowned by the Church of the Ascension ; 
though it is evident that the scene of that glorious event 
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must have been in a retired nook, nearer Bethany, and out 
of sight of the city. 

It is needless to describe at length what are called the 
Christian antiquities, founded chiefly on monkish legends, 
as the Church and Tomb of St. Ann, and that of St. Mary, 
just outside the Gate of St. Stephen. On the north side 
of Jerusalem are some very interestiiig tombs, of most 
elaborate structure, known now as the Tombs of the Kings^ 
but really the tomb of the proselyte Jewish Que^;! Helena ; 
and about a mile further on are the Tombs of the Judges y^ 
on the road to Neby Samwil. They are a vast system of 
exeavated chambers ; but history does not record for or 
by whom they were hewn out. AH these tombs illustrate 
Scriptural incidental notices. In one I have seen the 
stone fixed above and below in its rock-hewn groove, 
and rolling by its own great weight exactly in front 
of the doorway, so that it requires no ordinary effort 
to roll it back; while if an intruder were to attempt 
the feat alone, the stone roUing into its place again would 
secure him alive in the tomb, without possibility of 
escape. 

GHUBGH OF THE HOLT SEPULGHBE. 

It is beyond our purpose to give any account of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, a vast pile of buildings, 
in the Lower City, in possession of the Christians ; and 
where, under one roof, or collection of roofs, are said to 
be crowded all the sites of the great events of our Lord's 
Passion, especially the Crucifixion and the Sepulchre. 
Whether the spot was ever without the walls, and, there- 
fore, could possibly be the true site, remains very doubt- 
ful and must do so till the second wall shall have been 
traced. The present building was commenced by Con- 
stantine, on what he believed to be the true site, though 
there is no trace of a previous tradition on the subject, 
and the city had been, for many years after its destruction, 

M 2 
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desolate and nninhabited by Jew or Christian. Chosroes 
the Persian destroyed the Church of Constantino a.d. 614. 
It was soon afterwards rebuilt, but destroyed by the 
Khalif Hakim in a.d. 1010. The dome was repaired and 
the rest rebuilt in a.d. 1048. The Crusaders, who took 
the city a.d. 1099, completed, extended, and greatly en- 
riched it, and it has remained in Christian possession ever 
since. It suffered greatly from fire ia a.d. 1808 ; but has 
been carefully restored. 

HISTORY. 

t 
The history of Jerusalem is, in fact — ^from the time of 

Solomon to the close of the New Testament records — the 
annals of the nation, and no concise sketch can be given 
of it in our limits. Twenty years after the restoration 
from the Babylonish Captivity by Cyrus, the second 
Temple was dedicated b.g. 516. For nearly two hundred 
years after this Jerusalem enjoyed comparative liberty. 
The High Priest was recognised as the municipal chief of 
the State, under the Persian Satrap of Damascus, who 
never interfered in their domestic politics. When Alex- 
ander the Great had overrun the Persian Empire and 
conquered Darius, the Greeks met with a stubborn resist- 
ance in Syria^ both at Tyre and Ashkelpn, both of which 
at length were taken ; and from Tyre Alexander turned to 
Jerusalem, which had refused to submit. He was met 
outside the city by the High.JPridfft in his robes, attended 
by a crowd of priests in ^M^?^|itments and citizens clad 
in white. The Conqueror /^^anioed to the High Priest, 
and reverently saluted the name jof Jehovah on his mitre, 
saying it was not the man, but ihe God Whose priest he 
was, Whom he worshipped, and Who had appeared to him 
in a dream, and promised him the conquest of Persia. The 
High Priest then showed him the prophecies which fore- 
told his empire; and Alexander granted the Jews many 
valuable civic privileges. 



*> 
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At Alexander's death, Jerusalem fell to the lot of his 
general, and enjoyed peace for sixty years under the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Ptolemy Philadelphus, b.g. 285, 
had the Septnagint Version of the Old Testament, in 
Greek, executed at Alexandria. At length Palestine was 
wrested from the King of Egypt by the rulers of Syria. 
In B.o. 170 Antiochus Epiphaiies, King of Syria, sacked 
Jerusalem and polluted the Temple. Two years afterwards, 
his general Apollonius fell upon the unsuspecting Jews on 
the Sabbath-day, and perpetrated a general massacre. 
He foibad any Jew to approach the Temple : " the sacri- 
fice and oblation ceased ; *' the Temple was dedicated to 
Jupiter and heathen sacrifice offered on the altar. 

At length the priestly house of the Asmoneans organised 
resistance. For twenty-five years Judas Maccabseus and 
his brethren maintained the desperate struggle, in which 
the flower of the Syrian army fell, losing, it is computed, 
over 200,000 men. Finally, the Maccabees succeeded ; 
and the Jews were accustomed to date from b.o. 143, the 
8Bra of their new independence. Their freedom, however, 
was more civil and religious than political, though, at one 
time, the kingdom of Judaea comprised Idumsea, G^ee, 
and all the region of Gilead and Bashan. 

In B.o. 68 Pompey, with a Eoman army, advanced by 
way of Jericho against Jerusalem, besieged the Temple, 
and, after a desperate struggle, which lasted for three 
months, at length stormed it. After examining the sacred 
places, he had the Temple purified, and abstained from 
any pillage, leaving Hyrcanus High Priest, and imposing a 
tribute. In the year b.g. 40 the Parthians made an 
inroad and captured Jerusalem, setting up Antigonus as 
Governor. Herod, whose father Antipater had been 
appointed Procurator by the Eomans, but afterwards 
murdered, now returned with a Eoman army, and, after 
five months, stonned the city, but saved the Temple. 
With Antigonus fell ihe Asmonean rule; and Herod the 
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Great was made King by the Bomans. His great archi- 
tectural work was the rebuilding of the Temple. After 
the death of Herod and his son Archelaus' summons to 
Borne, Judsea was made, a.d. 6, a Boman provinee. 

In A.D. 72 the Jews finally revolted; and, after the 
feonous siege by Titus, the place was utterly destroyed, 
except the three great towers of Hippi«us (which still 
exists), Phasaelis, and Mariamne, and the western 
walls. 

In A.D. 186 the Emperor Adrian, after suppressing a 
desperate rebellion of the scattered Jews, ordered Jeru- 
salem to be rebuilt, under the name oi MUa CapikMnay 
with a temple of Jupiter on the site of the Temple^ and 
forbad any Jew, on pain of death,- to approach the place. 
In the third century, however. Christians^ who were 
partially tolerated, began to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem. 

When Constantino established Christianity, the ban was 
removed: his mother, the Empress Hel^m, visited the 
Holy Places, and splendid churches w^ e ^ected. 

Julian tiie Apostate encouraged the Jews to rebuild their 
Temple ; but they were stopped, as. we are told by con- 
temporary historians, through miraculous int^ventions of 
Divine displeasure. 

Justinian, about a.d. 585, built the splendid Church of 
the Virgin, now the Mosque of El Aksa. 

In A.D. 614 Chosroes £[., the Persian invader, took and 
almost destroyed Jerusalem; but in a.d. 628 Heradius 
re-entered the city in procession, and all the damage of the 
Eastern hordes was repaired. 

The recovery was but of short duration. In a.d. 686 
the Moslem invaders, und^ the Ehalif Omar, after a siege 
of four months, compelled the city to capitulate on lenient 
terms, leaving the Christians in possession of their churches. 
He ordered the mosque to be erected on the site of the 
Jewish Temple, over the Holy Bock. 
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From time to time persecutions arose, and the Ehalif 
Hakim destroyed ike Chnrch of the Sepulchre in a.d. 1010, 
for the third time within a century. In a.d. 1077 Jeru- 
salem was pillaged by the Turks, who now supplanted the 
Ehalifs. Their cruelties soon provoked the Crusades. 
In A.D. 1099 Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders: 
Godfrey of Lorraine, Eobert of Flanders, Eobert of Nor- 
mandy, Tancred and Raymond of Toulouse, being their 
chieftains ; and Godfrey of BouiUon was elected King of 
Jerusalem. 

For eighty-eight years the city remained in the hands 
of the Christians, till retaken by Saladin in a.d. 1187. 
In the year 1229 it was surrendered by treaty to the 
Emperor Frederick. Again it was taken by the Emir of 
Kerak ten years after and held for a short time ; but four 
years later, a.d. 1248, the Christians were finally driven 
out, after the defeat of Gaza. Since then it has remained 
under the iron rule of the Moslems, Egyptian or Turkish. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

EFHBAIH. 

Southern Frontier of Ephraim— Mount Ephraim— Its natural strength— Richness 
of the territory— Cities of Ephraim— Ataroth-addaiv-Oezer—Hazor—Kebal- 
lah—Shiloh—&tMit— Desolation— History— Eli— Samuel— Lebonah— Plain of 
Shechem— £{ l/blrAna- Ebal— Oerizim— Shechem— ira&7(m«— Oak of Moreh- 
Parable of Jotham— Samaritan Worship— Sychar— Mount Zaimon— Temple 
on Mount Gerizim— Samaritan Passover— Samaritan Pentateuch— Jacob's 
Well— Joseph's Tomb— Shalem— filaft»»— Arunah— Janohah— iL«m Surtabehr-' 
T^ppuah—iiM}/— River Kanah— Pirathon— Tirzah— ^o/^Zm— Thebez— 2Y<M«— 
Asher— Parfr— Succoth. 

Adjoining Benjamin, and approaching within a few miles 
of* the capital city of the southern kingdom of Judah, was 
the frontier of Ephraim, from the very earliest times tiie 
leader and centre of the northern confederation. The 
possessions of Ephraim stretched across Western Palestine, 
from the Jordan Valley, where it was conterminous with 
the northern boundary of Benjamin, to the passes of Beth- 
horon, whence it was conterminous with the tribe of Dan 
as far as the sea, just below the ancient CsBsarea. Its 
northern frontier is much less clearly defined. The pos- 
sessions of Ephraim and her sister tribe of Manasseh 
seem to have been very much intermingled on this side, 
only that, for the most part, Manasseh lay northward and 
Ephraim southward. 

Another difficulty, in examining systematically the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, is that, in the case of this tribe alone, 
we have no regular catalogue of the cities assigned to it; 
we can only depend upon the boundary line laid down, for 
its limits, and to subsequent incidental mention of its 
towns, to ascertain what cities Ephraim possessed. As 
many of these never occur in history, we find the whole 
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district studded with existing villages and mined sites, the 
vemacnlar names of which tell their Hehrew derivation, 
but of which we have no record in sacred story. 

The central hill country of Palestine is often spoken of 
as '* Mount Ephraim" an expression which comprises all 
the hilly region from within a few miles north of Jerusalem 
at Betiiel, as far as the Plain of Esdraelon, including, 
therefore, the whole of the west allotment of Manasseh. 
Mount Ephraim was to the northern country what the hill 
country of Judah was to the southern — the backbone, 
centre, and strength of the nation. Like the hill country 
of Judah, and unlike the possessions of the northern tribes 
by Esdraelon, or the western ones by the coast, it was 
inaccessible to invaders, who were not prepared for the 
risks of mountain defiles and the storming of hill forts. 
Its military topography is such, that it is defensible at 
every turn, and nothing but a panic could disorganise the 
defence of such a region. Thus the tribe of Manasseh 
was charged by the High Priest '< to keep the passages of 
the hill country, for by them there was an entrance into 
JudsBa ; and it was easy to stop them that would come up, 
because the passage was strait for two men at the most*' 
(Judith iv. 7). 

But there is a great difference in the appearance of the 
country of Ephraim and of Judah. The hills are much lesd 
regular and monotonous ; the ridges do not run so regularly 
east and west. There are many wide upland plains in the 
very heart of the mountains ; above all, there are every- 
where abundant springs, and, consequently, luxuriant vege- 
tation. Very appropriately, then, while the strength of 
Judah was typified by the lion of the dry and arid 
south, that of Ephraim is illustrated by the mighty bison 
(a.v., unicorn) of the forest. '< Blessed of the Lord be 
his land, for the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
and for the deep that coucheth beneath; and for the 
precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for the 
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precious things put forth by the moon ; and for the chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and for the precious 
things of the lasting hUls ; and for the precious things of 
the earth and ftdness thereof. .... His glory is like 
the firstling of his bullock, and his horns are like the 
horns of a bison (or aurochs, a.y., unicorns): with them 
he shall push the people together to the ends of the 
earth: and they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and 
they are the thousands of Manasseh " (Deut. zxxiii. 
18—17). 

The southern frontier of Ephraim may be traced with 
tolerable accuracy, commencing from close to Jericho, 
^^the water of Jericho'* (Josh. xvi. 1), i.e. the stream, 
probably from the upper fountains of Ain Duk, by the 
<* wilderness,'* i.e. bare pastoral land, of Bethaven, east 
of Bethel. Thence it passed close to Bethel and the town 
of Luz, whence we see how easily Bethel, though, strictly 
speaking, in Benjamin, became the frontier city of the 
kingdom of Israel. Thence the line was by ArcM, Ataroth- 
addoTj Japhleti, to Beth-horon^ Gezer, and the sea (Josh, 
xvi. 2). By the subsequent recapitulation it would seem 
to be drawn from Jericho by Naarath, Ataroth, Janohahf to 
Beth-horon, 

Of ArcM we have no further mention, except as the 
native-place of David's friend Hushai (2 Sam. xy. 82). It 
must have been very near Bethel, to the west. 

Ataroth-addar is likewise unknown, though the name 
remains in the region : as two sites, near Beeroth, have 
been discovered, named Atira. If the frontier came so 
far south, the Wady Suweinih must have almost formed 
the boundary line. 

Naarath {Naaran — 1 Chron. vii. 28) was lower down the 
wady than Ataroth. Though no ruins preserve the name, 
it still possibly exists in the Wady Na'imeh — the name of 
the ravine north of Jericho — and which would be the 
natural frontier line. Of Japhleti, the next mark to nether 
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Beth -boron on the frontier, no trace has been fonnd. 
Beth-boron has been abeadj noticed under Benjamin. ' 

Near the two Beth-borons was Uzzen-iherah (1 Chron. 
yii. 24), three miles south-west of the lower Bei^-boron ; 
the name of which is preserved in Beit-Sira. It was the 
extreme south point of Ephraim. 

From Beth-boron the line ran by Gezer to the sea, i.e. 
across the Plain of Sharon, where it abutted on the tribe 
of Dan. Gezer, lying in the plain, is frequently mentioned 
in history. It was a city of the Eobathite Levites, but 
seems to have remained in the hands of the Canaanites, 
owing to its proximity to the Philistines; for we read 
(1 Kings ix. 16) that tiie King of Egypt bad taken it, and 
gave it as a present to his daughter, the queen of Solomon. 
Solomon at once rebuilt and fortified it. Its king, Horam, 
had been slain by Joshua, when he came to aid Lacbish ; 
bnt the subjection can have been only temporary, though 
it paid tribute to Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 10). At Grezer 
David's pursuit of the Philistines ended (2 Sam. v. 25), as 
they were here in a friendly country. The site is marked by 
the little village of Yazur, between Joppa and Lydda. 

In ike neighbourhood is Beit Nebala, NebaUat (Neb. 
xi. 84), occupied after tiie Captivity by Benjamin, as was 
also Hazor (id. v. 88), Tell-Azur, which is evidently 
within the old lines of Ephraim. 

Of Kibzam, another frontier city and assigned to the 
Kohathite Levites, no trace has been found, unless it be 
identical with Jokmeam (1 Chron. vi. 68). 

Entering within the limits of Ephraim, wf soon come to 
Shilohy now Seiliin, " on the north side of Belhel, on the east 
side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, 
and on the south of Lebonah" (Judg. xxi 19). It is about 
twelve miles north of Bethel. The features of the country 
are still rather those of Benjamin than of Ephraim. There 
is a bold knoll, rocky and irregular, strewn with a mass of 
shapeless ruins, with large hewn stones occasionally mark- 
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ing the site of ancient waJls. It is snironnded by other 
higher hills, except towaxds the south, where opens a very 
narrow valley. Inhabitants there are none. The very 
mosque, once a church, is now a ruinj by which towers a 
large, gnarled old terebinth, the solitary tree of ike dis- 
trict. There is one square ruin, probably a mediaeval, 
fortress - church, and a few broken Corinthian columns 
strewn about. There is not a relic to be found of the 
older Israelitish sanctuary among all the wasted stone 
heaps which crowd the broken terraces. The house of the 
Ark of God, the home of Eli and Samuel, is utterly de- 
stroyed. ** Go ye now unto My place, which was in Shiloh, 
where I set My name at the first, and see what I did to it 
for the wickedness of My people Israel** (Jer. vii. 12). 

We cannot stand on Shiloh without an oppressive sense 
of its God-forsaken desolation. Scarcely a tree, not a 
dwelling, is in sight: straggling valleys, too open to be 
termed glens, within an amphitheatre of dreary, round- 
topped hills, bare and rocky, without being picturesque, 
are the only characteristics of this featureless scene. What, 
then, was the cause of the honour put upon Shiloh, by its 
selection to be the religious centre of Israel through so 
many generations, and the gathering-place, where the land 
was allotted to the tribes by Joshua ? One reason may be 
found in this very natural unattractiveness — a protest against 
the idolatry of the people of the land — ^which selected every 
high hill, and every noble grove, as the special home of 
their gods : here there was neither commanding peak nor 
majestic cedar, neither deep glen nor gushing fountain. 
Moreover, it was a central point for all Israel, equidistant 
from north to south, easily accessible to the trans-Jordanie 
tribes, and in the heart of that hill country which Joshua 
first subdued, and which remained to the end of Israel's 
history the district least exposed to invaders. 

In its desolation, what a crowd of hallowed memories 
rush in as we gaze on the Hill of Shiloh, once the place 
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of the tent He pitched among men. It was during the life 
of Joshua that the tahemacle was set up here (Josh, 
xviii. 1). Here, ** hefore the Lord/* Joshua cast lots» 
when the whole congregation of Israel had assembled, for 
the partition of the remaining portion of the land among 
the seven tribes who were not yet located, i.e, all except 
Judah and Joseph and the tribes east of Jordan (Josh, 
xviii. 10). 

The annual feast of the Lord was kept at Shiloh ; and 
when, for the crime of the Gibeonites, forty years after 
Joshua, the tribe of Benjamin had been almost exter- 
minated, the people were in a dilemma, unwilling to break 
the vow they had made, not to give their daughters to a 
Benjamite. An escape was suggested, by permitting them 
to steal wives for themselves of the daughters of Shiloh, 
when they came to dance in the fields ; and they carried 
away two hundred of them to be their wives (Judg. xxi.). 

About half-a-mile from the site is a copious fountain, in 
a narrow valley, with a large reservoir for watering cattle, 
secluded from the town, which was probably the scene of 
the event, so like the Roman Eape of the Sabines. It is 
the only fountain near ; and must be that which supplied 
water for the use of the sanctuary. 

It was at Shiloh, too, that Hannah ^< in bitterness of 
soul prayed unto the Lord" that she might have a son; 
and vowed '< to give him unto the Lord all the days of his 
life." So soon as Samuel was weaned, she ^* lent him to 
the Lord,'' and ** brought him unto the house of the Lord 
in Shiloh ; and the child did minister unto the Lord before 
Eli the priest*' (1 Sam. ii. 11). Here the youthful Samuel 
was brought up ; here the Lord appeared to him, charged 
him with a warning to Eli, and called him to the prophetic 
office. 

For three hundred years the Ark had remained at 
Shiloh, till the godless sons of Eli, having carried it into 
battle against the Philistines, in ike vain hope of securing 
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the Divine protection, were slain ; and Eli fell back and 
broke his neck at the sad news. The Jews still point 
out by tradition the tombs in the rocks near the fountain, 
where Eli and his sons were buried. 

With the loss of the Ark the glories of Shiloh departed. 
It sank into insignificance, and is only once mentioned in 
after history as the residence of the prophet Ahijah. 
(1 Kings xiv.) In the fourth century, St. Jerome tells us, 
it was utterly desolate. 

To the north-west of Shiloh, as described in Judges, at 
a distance of less than three miles, is the grey, venerable 
village of Lubban, Lebonah (Judg. xxi. 19), high on the 
hill, with a large ruined khan and a gushing fountain in 
the plain beneath it. To the north-east of Shiloh is the 
Corea of Josephus, now Kuriyut. 

There are no places of historic note from Shiloh, till, 
proceeding northward, we enter the Pldin of Shechem, now 
El Mokhna, a long, level, and most fertile tract, with 
scattered olive-trees, straggling, here and there, among the 
unfenced stretch of corn-land : those very harvest fields on 
which our Lord, wearied with the walk over the sultry 
plain, bid His disciples lift up their eyes, as He sat by 
Jacob's Well. 

Shiloh, though for three hundred years the sanctuary, 
was never the capital of Ephraim. It was in a more 
permanent home that the chiefs of the nation took up their 
final abode. The western side of the Plain of Shechem^ 
El Mokhna, is bounded by the abutments of two mountain 
ranges, running from east to west. These ranges are Ebal 
and Gerizim, Exactly opposite Jacob's Well is the open- 
ing between them. A mile and a-half above the well, 
and out of sight of the plain, is Nablous, the modem 
Shechem, called by an old writer the boss or navel of 
Israel. Bound this spot the story of the tribe of Joseph 
revolves. Geographically and historically we are here in 
the centre spot of the Holy Land. The long backbone of 
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Palestine — ^its central mountain range — ^is here suddenly 
cleft in twain, and a deep valley, in places scarcely more 
than 500 yards wide, is sunk 800 feet helow the enclosing 
mountains of Ehal to the north, and Gerizim to the south. 
Their sides are very steep, and many a cavern is worn in 
the soft limestone ridges, while countless streams gush 
forth, chiefly from the southern mountain, rendering the 
little vale a perennial centre of life and verdure. 

So exactly, too, is Shechem in the centre, hetween east 
and west, that the streams, which hurst forth copiously 
from springs within its waUs, run from the east gate down 
to the Jordan ; and those which dash over the pavements, 
at the west end of the town, And their way through the 
Plain of Sharon to the Mediterranean. 

A site so fair and lovely invited, like Damascus, by its 
many waters, the earliest settlement of mankind : destined 
by nature to be a city, in which man, wherever he exists 
at all, is sure to congregate. As old as Damascus and 
Hebron, older than any other known city of Syria, Shechem 
was a city while Abram yet tarried in ChaldaBa. It is the 
artery through which all commerce between north and 
south must pass. The city is spread out in line along the 
valley, pleasingly broken by groups of dark orange-trees 
and occasional palm-trees. It leans on Gerizim, and 
rather avoids Ebal, along the southern edge of which is 
a narrow level strip of ancient olive-trees and rich green 
turf. The sides of Ebal are clad with smooth prickly- 
pear. Gerizim, facing north, seems more bare and 
scarped: caves and springs diversify its face. Up the 
little wadys, or nullahs, which furrow its sides, rich fruit- 
orchards of orange, almond, pomegranate, peach, and 
fig-trees climb, till the rocks are too bare to support them ; 
and on the highest brow, on the north-east comer, is the 
little Moslem chapel, which crowns the ruins of the Sama- 
ritan temple. 

The history of Shechem finst dawns when Abraham 
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made bis first encampment in the Land of Promise, under 
the terebinth of Moreh, at Shechem. ** The Canaanite was 
then in the land," when the Father of the Faithfiil, under 
the shade of that tree, erected the first altar ever raised 
in that land to the honour of Jehovah; and the pledge 
that his seed should possess it was renewed to him (Gen. 
zii. 6). It was from Hamor the Hivite, the sheikh of the 
districti that Jacob purchased the plot of land at the open- 
ing of the plain, where he sunk his well. Soon afterwards 
occnzred the defilement of Dinah and the vengeance taken 
on the men of Shechem by his sons Simeon and Levi for 
their sister's dishonour. Under Abraham's terebinth 
Jacob buried the images and idolatrous charms which 
his funily had brought from Padan-aram. When the 
Patriarch was at Hebron, his sons returned with their 
flocks to Shechem, where Joseph was sent to inquire after 
their welfieure. The piece of ground was bequeathed by 
Jacob to his son Joseph, whose embalmed body was laid 
by his descendants, under Joshua, in his patrimonial plot 
(Josh. zxiv. 82). 

In the allotment of the tribes, Shechem fell to Ephraim, 
but was assigned to the Levites as a city of refuge. Here 
was held the grand national gathering, when Israel took 
final possession of the Land of Promise. The position is 
exactly adapted for that scene, where, between the eastern 
end of the modem town and the mouth of the valley by 
Jacob's Well, Joshua and the princes of the tribes were 
gathered in the centre of the valley, the priests and 
Levites and other chiefs arranged in ranks, rising tier 
above tier, on the sides of Ebal and Gerizim ; while the 
ample plain would afford space for all the multitude of 
the nation — the farthest being in sight, if not in hearing. 
Just before the vaUey opens on the plain, there exist, 
exactly fiusing each other, two natural recesses, formed 
like amphitheatres, at the base of both Ebal and Gerizim, 
where the leaders of the people may have been gathered, 

N • 
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and where they may have led the loud echoing responses 
to the curses proclauned on one side and to the blessings 
on the other. 

Here, too, Joshua gathered his people for his dying 
farewell (Josh. xxiv. 1). Here, under Abraham's Oak, he 
set up the altar of witness. 

Shechem has a prominent place in the history of the 
sons of Gideon (Judg. ix.). "By the oak of the pillar," 
or rather ** by Abraham's terebinth in the plain," the men 
of Shechem, at Joshua's altar, set up their kinsman, the 
usurper and fratricide, Abimelech, as king. To denounce 
this act of usurpation and treason, Jotham, clinging among 
the brambles at the top, and looking down over the olive- 
trees, fig-trees, and vines beneath- him, spoke to the men 
of Shechem, from the overhanging heights of Gerizim, 
the first parable recorded in history. Three years after- 
wards, when he had been driven out, Abimelech returned 
with his men, and, in revenge, destroyed the city and 
sowed it with salt. He afterwards captured and destroyed 
the citadel, putting the garrison to the sword. 

But Shechem soon recovered; and, no doubt with a 
view to conciliate the northern tribes, Eehoboam went 
there to be made king: but, with foolish obstinacy, re- 
jected their request, and was afterwards compelled to fly 
to Jerusalem. (1 Kings xii.) At Shechem Israel soon re- 
assembled, crowned Jeroboam, and completed the schism 
unhealed to this day. 

No wonder ^at all these events, crowded under the 
shadow of Gerizim, made that little valley to be, in after 
ages, the ecclesiastical and political centre of the tribe of 
Joseph. As the regal residence, it soon had to give place 
to Tirzah, and then to Jezreel and Samaria. Up to the 
Captivity, the royal capital changed with the ever-changing 
'usurping dynasties ; but the heart of the people was round 
Joseph's Tomb and Jacob's Well. After the Captivity of 
Israel, Shalmaneser, and afterwards Esar-haddon, sent 
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colonies to occupy the deserted cities (2 Kings xvii. 24 ; 
Ezra iv. 2); and these settlers, mingled with the old 
inhahitants, adopted a mongrel worship. At length 
idolatry was aholished; and on the crest of Gerizim, 
the great national Temple of the Samaritans was erected 
B.C. 800. The enmity of the Jews succeeded in utterly 
destroying it b.o. 129. It was to the ruins of this temple 
our Lord looked and pointed, when He declared to the 
Samaritan woman, '* The hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the 
Father." 

From the time of the origin of the Samaritan sect, the 
history of Shechem is hound up with that people : and 
here, and not at Samaria, was the metropolis of the creed. 

In the New Testament, Shechem is more than once 
mentioned under the name of Sychar, probahly a term of 
reproach — ** folly" — substituted by Jewish animosity for 
the old name. Here our Lord, after his conversation with 
the woman at the well, abode two days, and '' many more 
believed because of His own word " (John iv.). Shechem 
is supposed by some to have been the city where Philip 
preached (Acts viii. 5). 

Shechem was the native place of Justin Martyr. It was 
destroyed in the Jemsh war, and was afterwards rebuilt by 
Vespasian, who gave it the name of Neapolis, which, 
contrary to the almost universal rule in such cases, it has 
retained, being now known only as Nablous. Of its 
population of over 5,000, not 200 are of the Samaritan 
faith. One of its mosques has been a very fine Christian 
church. 

The old city appears to have extended considerably from 
this to the eastward, i,e, nearer Jacob's Well, as may be 
seen by the number of old foundations in the olive-yards. 

Mount Ehal, overhanging Shechem on the north, is 
about a hundred feet higher than Gerizim, and is strewn 
with ruins which are quite undecipherable. On its south- 

N 2 
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east ahonlder iB a, raised site, called 'Aekai, and supposed 
by some to be the Syohar of the Gospel. 

Mount Zahnon, the wooded height, from which Abime- 
lech and his followers cat down branches to set fire to the 
Tower of Shechem (Jndg. ix. 4S), mnst have been near 
Ebal, perhaps a part of the range which, to the north and 
west, is not clearly defined ; but no trace of the name has 
been found. It is donbtfol whether Hie allnsion, " i^te 
as snow in Zolnton," is to the stune hill. 




Oerwdm, "the mount of blessingB," to the sonth, has 
far more objects of interest. The ruins are at the north- 
east blow of the hills overhanging, not the city, bnt Jacob's 
Well and the plain eastward. There are &o remains of a 
masaive wall, which once Borronnded temple and fortress. 
The stones are of great size, but not dressed with the oara 
of those of Jerusalem. There are a great number of 
ancient and very deep wells, both witbin and without the 



encloBore. Abont two hundred yards to tbe south of 
the brow are a row of twelve etonee in the groimd, held 
b; the Samaritans to be the stones of the tribes, brought 
ojp by Joehna from the Jordan, bat which seem rather to 
have be^ part of Justinian's fortress. A little further 
bock is the sacred spot of the Bamaritans, a large bare 
rock, sloping west, with a deep cave or well in its rear 




apparently uEed, as this was the stone of sacrifice, for the 
drainage of the blood and offal. 

Though the daily sacrifice and the paschal lamb have 
eeased to be c^red by the Jews since the fall of Jernsa- 
lem, the Samaritans, or Cathites, as the Jews call them, 
have maintained to the present day their annnal Passover 
and its Baerifiee. Every year the little commnniiy gathers 
on the slopes of Uoont Oerizim, though not on the site of 
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their old temple, and with imperfect and mutilated rites, 
three or fonr lambs are slain and eaten : the last remaining 
vestige of Mosaic sacrifice. 

The Samaritans hold the Pentateuch but reject ilie 
Prophets. The Law they interpolate in places, appending 
to the Decalogue a charge to worship the Lord on Mount 
Gerizim. For this mountain they claim the meeting-place 
of Abraham and Melchisedec ; and assert it to be the 
Moriah, where Abraham offered up Isaac. Their schism 
and temple seem to have been devised by a schismatic 
priest, Manasseh, dismissed by Nehemiah from his office 
for an unlawful marriage ; and who took with him to the 
Assyrian settlers in Mount Ephraim a copy of the Law of 
Moses, the original of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

These people, who thus adopted a mutilated Jewish 
ritual, were hardly Ephraimites at aH ; though afterwards, 
intermingled, they claimed Jacob as t^eir fiather: '*Our 
father Jacob which gave us the well." Their features, 
though Jewish, are distinct in type from those of the other 
Hebrews. They still remain, a mere handfrd, at once the 
smallest and almost the most ancient religious sect in 
the world. They have but one synagogue, an obscure 
building, retired amongst a labyrinth of courts, in Nablous. 
After the Christian epoch they were a people of some 
consideration, but wars and rebellions reduced their num- 
bers, till, from the sixth century, they appear no more in 
history. 

Their sacred roll is well known, and is exhibited with 
great pomp on their high days. It is practically the 
object of Samaritan adoration; and, though not of the 
inmiense antiquity they claim for it, is probably amongst 
the oldest manuscripts in the world. It is written, as 
are all their books, in the old Hebrew character, while 
all Jews, since the time of Ezra, have used the 
Chaldaean character, in which our Hebrew Bibles are 
printed* 
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The Oak of Morehy already referred to, the first camp and 
altar of Abram in the Land of Promise, was before Shechem 
(Gen. xii. 6), at the entrance of the valley, in the plain, 
and, therefore, close to Jacob's Well. There is no spot in 
sacred story more accurately marked out than this ; and 
it adds to its fascination to know that here we are on the 
very spot consecrated by the sacred presence of our Divine 
Savionr : that exactly where we are sitting He sat. The 
arched arcade that protected the well and invited the way- 
worn traveller by its shade, has long since crumbled ; but 
its pillars and ruins are strewn around us. 

This is the parcel of ground that Jacob bought of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, where, like his grandfather, 
he first encamped when he came from the land of the 
east : here he, too, erected his altar, and here he sank 
that well, which has remained to the present day (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18 — 20). The very circumstances of the case 
explain both his purchase and his sinking this well. 
Though the plain is the richest in the land, yet the 
streams in it are few. The brook that flows eastward 
from the valley is but scanty, for most of the springs 
drain to the west. Two of the three great fountains on 
this side the city were within its boundaries, and the third 
belonged to the village of Shalem hard by. Jacob knew 
well the jealousy between the settled inhabitants and the 
nomad herdsmen, who would certainly not be permitted to 
water their flocks within the precincts; and, therefore, 
with that cautious prudence which ever stamped his 
character, he purchases a small piece of land, quite out- 
side the valley, where there could be no suspicion of his 
making a stronghold, and in it he sinks this weU— which 
must have been, for those times, a most costly work — 
deeper far than the wells sunk by his grandfather Abra- 
ham, under similar circumstances, at Beersheba, and which 
also remain to this day. We know not the original depth 
of this well, but it measured, some few years ago, 105 feet ; 
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and probably this falls far short of its original depth, 
since rubbish has been continually and wantonly thrown 
in, till now it is choked at a depth of 75 feet. 

Four hundred yards north of this well, on a gentle 
slope, is the small white building that marks the Tomb of 
Joseph. It stands alone, a little square yard, enclosed in 
a whitewashed waU, and a tomb placed diagonally across 
the floor of the wely or chapel. It has been preserved 
from molestation, from age to age, by the common reve- 
rence in which the Patriarch is held by Jew, Samaritan, 
Christian, and Moslem alike, while the fact of his name 
being the common property of all, has prevented any one 
of them from disfiguring by a temple the primitive sim- , 
plicity of his resting-place. Joseph, on his death-bed, 
took an oath of the children of Israel : " God will surely 
visit you, and ye shall carry np my bones from hence 
(Gen. 1. 26). " The bones of Joseph, which the children 
of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, 
in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor the father of Shechem" (Josh. xxiv. 82). 

About two miles due east of Jacob's Well, at tiie othw 
side of the Plain of Shechem, a tongue of the plain 
extends a little further into the opposite hills, and in 
front of it is a small featureless village, Salim, the ancient 
Shalem. It is well supplied with water. "Jacob came 
to Shalem a city of Shechem, which is in the land of 
Canaan, when he came from Padan-aram ; and pitched his 
tent before the city" (Gen. xxxiii. 18). This Shalem has 
nothing to do with the Salim in the Jordan Valley, near 
which John baptized. 

To the south-west of the Plain of Shechem, or Mnkhna, 
a ruined site, on a projecting "tell," or mound, called 
Er Orma, marks Arumah (Judg. ix. 41), the residence 
of Abimelech, the usurping son of Gtideon. It is half- 
way between Shechem and Shiloh, six or seven miles 
distant. 
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About three miles farther east, the position of Janohah 
has not been so utterly deserted, for the place still exists 
on the east slope of the hills, as they descend to the 
Jordan Valley. It is now called Yaniin ; but the village 
is very small, and the rains are mmsnally extensive and 
perfect. There are ancient houses still entire, covered 
with great heaps of earth. Janohah was a frontier town 
of Ephndm. 

The road down to the Jordan Valley from Yaniin leads 
by the base of Kum Surtabeh, the most conspicuous 
feature on the west side of the Jordan Valley between 
Jericho and Bethshean, and which, in &ct, appears to 
bisect the long plain by its bold and projecting horn. Just 
opposite to it are the ruins of a bridge, Jisr Damieh, which 
belonged to this road : the principal route from Ephraim 
to Southern Gilead. Kurn Surtabeh has been conjectured 
to be the Zarihan (1 Kings vii. 46), between which and 
Succoth were the brass-foundries of Solomon. 

Another ancient track falls into the same road towards 
the bridge down the Wady el Ferrah, the north route from 
Shechem, passing by what was probably the boundary line 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, near Tappuah, On the slope, 
as the wady opens into the Jordan Valley^ are the ruins of 
the city of Archelais, founded by Herod's son Archelaus ; 
and the modern name of which. El Basaliyeh, retains the 
tradition of its royal origin. 

Tappuah is mentioned as on the boundary line of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. From its name {i.e. *< apricot," 
or ''apple"), it was probably in a fruit district; and the 
name and position of a desolate heap of ruins, with walls, 
called AtM, on the north side of Wady el Ferrah, seems to 
indicate its site. 

Taanath'shUoh is also given (Josh. xvi. 6) as one of the 
frontier towns of Ephraim. It seems to be marked by 
Tana, a site between Shechem and the Jordan, west of 
Janohah. 
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Michmethahy another frontier town, on the north, has 
not been met with, nor the name discovered by travellers 
ancient or modem. 

Finally, the boundary between Ephndm and Manasseh, 
towards the sea, was the Biver Kanah^ Le, the stream of 
reeds. There is some doubt as to which of the various 
streams flowing into the sea between Joppa and CsBsarea 
is here intended. The most probable conjecture is that 
which identifies it with Nahr Falaik, which enters the sea 
about half-way between the two towns, starting between 
Shechem and Samaria^ and which, in the early part of its 
course, is called Wady Khassah, or ** reedy wady." Pro- 
bably in the same district, near the coast, was Hepher, 
whose king was slain by Joshua, and which was one of the 
districts of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 10). 

In the mountain country, near the sources of the Falaik, 
was the Ephraimite town Pirathon, the native place of 
Abdon the Judge (Judg. xii. 18 — 15), and which still 
stands on the same spot, with the same name, Ferata, a 
little west of Shechem. It is stated to be in the Mount of 
the Amalekites, perhaps a traditional vestige of the incur- 
sions of that ancient people. 

A little to the north of Shechem, in the mountain dis- 
trict, lies Talusa, the ancient Tirzah, It was an old 
Canaanite city, whose king fell before Joshua (ch. xii. 24). 
Its remarkable beauty: ''Thou art beautiful, my 
love, as Tirzah" (Cant. vi. 4), caused it to be selected 
as the royal residence by Jeroboam. His successors, 
Nadab, Baasha, Elah, and Zimri, also resided at Tirzah, 
where Baasha and probably the others were buried. 
Here was matured the conspiracy of Zimri, and, in re- 
tribution, he in his turn was here besieged by Omri, 
who, after the capture of the place, resided here for six 
years, till he removed the capital to the new city of 
Samaria. Several generations later, at Tirzah, Menahem 
organised his rebellion against Shallum; but,, so soon 
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as he was snccessfdl, he established his goyemment in 
Samaria. 

Some other towns in the north-east border of Ephraim, 
beyond Tirzah, occur in the history of Abimelech. ( Jndg. ix.) 
Thehez was taken by him after his cruel exploit of suffo- 
cating a thousand men of Shechem in their stronghold 
with green wood. A tower resisted, and he was about to 
repeat his stratagem of Shechem, when a woman of Thebez 
let fall a piece of a millstone upon his head, and put an 
end to his career (see also 2 Sam. xi. 21). It is now a 
thriving town, buried in oHve-groves, and its name,. Tub^, 
scarcely changed. 

Proceeding north-east about four miles, we come to 
Yasir, the Asher of Josh. xvii. 7, and a frontier town of 
Manasseh, on the road to the fords of Succoth. 

In this region also we must place Shamir^ the residence 
and burial-place of Tola the Judge (Judg. x. 2). Van 
de Yelde fixes it at the ruins of Sammir, north-east of 
Janohah. 

From Asher, or Yasir, following the course of the Wady 
Malih, we descend into the Plain of the Jordan, passing 
by numerous shapeless heaps of ruins, and at length, 
about half-a-mile from the Jordan, reach the ruins of a 
village — trough foundations of unhewn stones — called SsL- 
kut, which we identify, with some little doubt, with the 
Sticcoth of Scripture. It is nearly opposite the entiy of 
the Yabis ( Jabesh Gilead) into the Jordan, and stands on a 
low projecting bluff, at the foot of which there bursts forth 
a beautiful fountain of sweet water. 

We read that Jacob, after his interview with Esau^ on 
his return from Padan-aram, '< journeyed to Succoth, and 
built him an house, and made booths for his cattle*' 
(Gen. xxxiii. 17). By Succoth, Gideon passed in pursuit 
of the Midianite invaders ; and being refused food for his 
men, punished the seventy- seven elders of the place on 
his victorious return. Between Succoth and Zarthan 
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Solomon erected his brass-foundries, for casting the metal- 
work of the Temple. There is a ford across the Jordan 
not fax from SUkiii. 

Timnath'Serah {Timnath-hereSf Jndg. ii. 9), " in Monnt 
Ephraim" (Josh. xix. 50), '' on the north side of the hill 
of Gaash** (ch. xdy. 80), was the possession given to 
Joshua himself, after the allotment to all the tribes had 
been completed. We have no certain cine to the position 
of the hill Gaash; but the site of Timnathserah itself can 
be guesied at. The most probable identification is that 
which places it in the south-western portion of Ephraim, 
about six miles north-west of Gophna, at a place called 
Tibneh, where, on a hiU, opposite the town, and much 
higher probaby than the hiU Gaash, are some magnificent 
tombs, resembling the so-called '* Tombs of the Kings," at 
Jerusalem, and one which bears the traditional name of 
Joseph's Tomb. 

The name Jiljilia (Gfilgal) lingers in several places. 
One — thirteen miles north of Lydda, on the road to 
CsBsarea — ^is, probably, the Gilgal of Josh. xii. 28. There 
is another a little further north again ; and a third, about 
half-way between Tibneh (or Timnath-serah) and Shiloh, 
seems to be the GKlgal so often spoken of in the history ci 
Elisha as that which was above Bethel, in contrast with 
the Gilgal by Jericho, also visited by the Prophet. 

Many other names in Mount Ephraim point to old 
Israelite cities, as Deir Balfit {Baalath), Euriyet, Harit, 
Yabud, and others; but they cannot be assigned satis* 
factorily to any historic sites. 
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The inheritance of Manasseh, west of Jordan, was, as we 
have seen, mnch interwoven with that of Ephraim on the 
south, and the honndaries difficult to define. On the 
north, however, the frontier was natural and more clearly 
laid down. The horder cities, with Ephraim, have heen 
already mentioned. But we may notice the statement 
(Josh. xvii. 10), ''They met together in Asher on the 
north, and in Issachar on the east.'* The trihe of 
Manasseh stretched right across Western Palestine, its 
northern limits heing crescent- shaped, with one horn pro- 
jecting into Asher at Dor, on the sea-coast, the other into 
Issachar at Bethshean, in the east. Its historical im- 
portance lies in its occupation of the passes of Esdraelon, 
or the Plain of Jezreel. Whenever that richest and most 
open part of the Holy Land was occupied hy hostile 
forces, it was from the passes of Manasseh that it was 
commanded. On this turns the whole history of the great 
hero of Manasseh, Gideon, who, among these hills, was 
raised up to descend on the Midianite swarm of invaders. 
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A ride of abont eight miles brings ns from Nablons 
(Shechem) to Samaria. The portion of the road up the 
Vale of Shechem is the brightest and most civilised scene 
in modem Palestine. Olive-groves, gardens, orange- 
groves, and palm-trees, form a maze of beauty in strange 
contrast with the decay which elsewhere prevails. Then 
crossing a ridge, probably the old limit of Ephraim, we 
descend npon this network of valleys, among which rises 
the hill of Samaria. 

Samaria was not an original city, though the later 
capital of the kingdom. The story of its origin is given 
with mnch minuteness in 1 Kings xvi. 23, 24. When 
Omri bought the hill of Shemer, and built the city which 
he named afl;er the old proprietor, the position had great 
natural advantages. The hill is oblong, with a wide plat- 
form at its top, and steep terraced sides. It is completely 
isolated from the surrounding hills, which are higher, so 
that it was safe from surprise, and no enemy could 
approach it from any quarter unobserved. In this respect 
it bears a strong resemblance to Jerusalem. It commands 
a noble view of the Plain of Sharon to the west, and of 
the sea beyond it. How often from this spot must the 
besieged Israelites have gazed on the Syrian hosts 
investing their city on all sides! (1 Kings xx. ; 
2 Kings vi.) 

Here Ahab, at the instigation of his wife Jezebel, built 
a splendid temple to Baal. In this reign was the first 
siege of Samaria by the Syrians, and the second, in the 
reign of Jehoram, quickly followed, when, after a three 
years* blockade, the siege was raised by Divine interven- 
tion, as had been foretold by Elisha. Samaria was the 
scene of many important events in the lives of Elijah and 
Elisha. At the Pool of Samaria the dogs licked the blood 
of Ahab, as Elijah had foretold, when his body was 
brought up from Bamoth Gilead. Into besieged Samaria 
Elisha led the blind-stricken detachment of Syrian troops 
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who had been sent to take him, and, delivering them to 
the King of Israel, taught him a lesson of clemency. 
Here he received the visit of Naaman, and tanght the 
Syrian general a yet higher lesson. We can picture, at 
the end of that second siege, the camp of Benhadad in the 
valley below, while starvation wasted the crowds within ; 
then the discovery of the panic of the Syrians by the 
lepers ; then the rush at the gate just over the brow, and 
the scattered garments and vessels along that valley by 
which the invaders had fled towards the east. 

In B.C. 721 Samaria was taken^ after its second, three 
years* siege, by Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, and with 
its fall closed the history of the kingdom of Israel. 

It was afterwards taken, and its inhabitants transplanted 
by Alexander the Great. Again, the Jews, under Hyrca- 
nus, nearly destroyed it ; and in turn, the old inhabitants 
were re-established by Pompey. 

Augustus gave it to Herod the Great, who re-colonised 
it, rebuilt it, and added most sumptuous palaces, theatres, 
temples, stadium, and colonnades, changing its name to 
Sebaste {%,€., Augusta), in honour of his patron, by the 
Arabic form of which, Sebustiyeh, it is still known. 

In the New Testament, though the term Samaria is 
several times used generally for the people and villages of 
the country, yet it seems that here Philip the Deacon 
preached and founded a church, and here Simon the 
Sorcerer was converted. It was the seat of a Crusading 
bishopric, the church of which remains. 

The modem village of Sebustiyeh is on the side, not the 
top of the hill, containing perhaps 500 souls. It clusters 
round the old Christian Church of St. John, now a 
mosque, nearly perfect, excepting the roof of the nave. 
Higher up, long streets of columns in different directions, 
some fallen, some broken, others half-buried, but very 
many standing perfect, show the extent and splendour of 
Herod's city. There are also gateways and a mined 
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Uiiimphal arch standing. When we look down on the 
gaunt culuoma lisiug out of the little temced field, and 
the Tines clambering op the sides of Oi» hill, anee eorend 
by the palaces of proud Samaria, we reca] the prophe^ 
of Micah : ■' 1 will make Samaria as an heap c^ the field 
and a« plantisgs of a vinejard ; and I will ponr dewn the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will discoTer the 
foandationG thereof " (Uie. i. 6.}. Not more litwally han 




the dennnciations on Tyre or on Babylon been aocom- 
plished. To the eye-witness the AUfilment is startling is 
its accuracy. 

Of the Israelite, or older city, no traces remain, unleH, 
possibly, the reservoir by the old Chnrch of St. Jtdm be 
the "Pool of SamariB," where the blood was washed 
&om Ahab's chariot after the &ta] day at Bamoth Gileid. 

About twelve miles north of Bamaria, close to the lotd 
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to Galilee, is DotJian, still bearing exactly the same name. 
The conntry is full of the old fortified villages of Ma- 
nasseh, every one of them a natural stronghold, and- full 
of deep gorges, a perfect network, twisting down towards 
the Plain of Esdraelon. Dothan is the very richest of 
pasture-grounds — a little upland plain, with a smooth hill 
at the southern end on which are some ruins, and a fine 
spring bursting at its foot. Here Joseph found his 
brethren, and into a cistern here they cast him. Sitting by 
that spring, they bartered their brother to the Ishmaelite 
traders (Gen. xxxvii.). The only other incident in Scrip- 
ture connected with Dothan is Elisha's residence there, 
and the attempt to seize him by the Syrians, frustrated by 
Divine intervention. The plain, though so rich, is now 
uninhabited. 

Just to the south-west of Dothan is Arrabeh, conjec- 
tured by some to be the Ophrah of the Abiezrites, the 
native place of the judge Gideon. It is a village on a 
hill, surrounded by a waU, and is probably as large a 
place now as in the time of Israel. Its Scriptural interest 
coneentrates exclusively in the life of Gideon. Here he 
was bom (Judg. vi. 11), and in a good old age was buried 
(ch. viii. 82). Here he commenced his public life^ by 
cutting down the grove of Baal and erecting an altar to 
the Lord (eh. vi. 24 — 82) ; and here, afker his victory over 
Midian, he established a shrine, and set up an ephod, 
made of the spoils of their chieftains, which became a 
snare to his house and to idolatrous Israel (ch. viii. 27). 

Three miles south-east of this is a strongly fortified 
but now ruined fortress, on a commanding hill, Sanur, 
whose sheikhs long resisted the Turkish power, and have 
within the present century sustained two sieges. After 
four months it was taken in 1880. The position exactly 
meets the description of BethtiMa, in the Book of Judith. 
From this and from its natural strength it has been iden- 
tified with Bethulia, though no vestige of the name remains. 
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At Dothan we are close npon the descent into the Plain 
of Esdraelon, the rich heritage of Issachar. But the 
mountain region continues nnhroken in an irregular curve 
towards Carmel, and was held by Manasseh. Three places 
of historic interest are situated on the front of this hill- 
country, between Dothan and Carmel — Taxmachf Hadad' 
Bimmon, and Megiddo, 

Following the margin of the hill country, we go round 
the head of a small valley, and turn along the crest of a 
long ridge which projects from the mountains of Manasseh 
into the Plain of Esdraelon, which forms two embayed 
plains on either side of it. It terminates in a large 
mound commanding the plain, the ancient Taanachy to 
this day unchanged in name^ Ta*annuk, an old Ca- 
naanitish stronghold ; its king was slain by Joshua (ch. 
xii. 21), and the city was allotted to Manasseh and after- 
wards assigned to the Kohathite Levites (ch. xxi. 25). 
The place, however, long remained in the hands of the 
Ganaanites, whom Manasseh could not expel (Judg. i. 27)» 
a difficulty which can easily be understood when we 
observe the natural position of the place ; and though 
afterwards reduced to tribute, they do not appear ever to 
have been altogether driven out. Taanach seems to have 
been the gathering-place of Sisera's host. '' Then fought 
the kings of Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo " 
(Judg. V. 19). The old ruins are extensive, but feature- 
less, on the top of the hill. The modem village is nearer 
the base, at the south-east side of it. Many of the small 
feeders of the Eishon take their rise in this neighbour- 
hood. 

Following along the crest of the ridge westward, to 
reach Megiddo, we come to the village of Bummaneh, which 
by its name recals the Hadad-Eimmony where Jeremiah 
and the people of Judah mourned for Josiah, when he 
had fallen in the battle of Megiddo. ^* In that day shall 
be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourning of 
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Hadad-Bimmon in the valley of Megiddon *| (Zecb. 
xii. 11). 

In a nook of the hills, about five miles north-west of 
Taanach, just on the borders of the plain, are ancient 
ruins, strewn with large fragments of marble sculptures 
and granite, on both sides of a little stream, but no 
modem village or houses. The place bears the name of 
Lejjun, the Arabic corruption of Legio, the Boman name 
of the Megiddo of the Old Testament. We see at once 
that the sister city of Taanach was a natural outpost and 
commanded one of the gorges of Manas seh. In fact, to 
this day the caravan road from Nazareth and Galilee to 
Egypt, by the Plain of Sharon, passes up this valley. 

There are few spots of greater interest in the old history 
of Israel. From the brow here we look out upon the 
great Plain of Esdraelon (the Greek corruption of its old 
name, the plain or " valley of Jezreel "), the great battle- 
field of Israel. The wide western portion of it may be 
called the Plain of Megiddo. Megiddo was the fortress 
of the western portion of the plain. From its position 
it was the point of contact between the Israelites, who 
relied solely on their infantry, and the Canaanites and 
subsequent invaders, whose strength was in their cavalry 
and chariots. Hence it has been taken in the Apocalypse 
as the figurative name of the place of final conflict be- 
tween the powers of good and evil, " called in the Hebrew 
tongue, Armageddon'* (Bev. xvi. 16), i.e. "the Mount of 
Megiddo." 

Two of the great battles of Old Testament history 
occurred in front of Megiddo. The first was when Barak, 
stirred up by the prophetess Peborah, roused all the 
northern and central tribes to shake off the yoke of Jabin, 
King of Canaan : Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh on 
the one side ; Zebulon, Issachar, and Naphtali from the 
north. Sisera's' 900 chariots of iron were mustered in 
front of Taanach and Megiddo. Barak descended from 

o2 
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Tabor, on the opposite side of the plain, and, as a terrific 
storm burst npon the Canaanites, fell npon them. The 
mountain torrents, rapidly swollen, poured down into the 
Kishon, the river overflowed, and the torrent swept away 
chariots and horses in hopeless confusion. ** They 
fought from heaven: the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. The river Kishon swept them away, that 
ancient river, the river Kishon. Then were the horse- 
hoofs broken by the means of the prancings, the prancings 
of their mighty ones *' (Judg. v. 20—22). So ** the Lord 
discomfited Sisera.** 

Very different were the circumstances and the results of 
the second battle of Megiddo, 650 years later. Pharaoh- 
Necho, King of Egypt, marching against the King of 
Assyria, came, as it would seem, along the Plain of Sharon, 
and then, rounding Carmel, turned to march up the central 
plain towards Syria ; when Josiah, determined to oppose 
his progress, met him at Megiddo. Here, exposing himself 
in his chariot, Josiah iwas mortally wounded by the 
Egyptain archers and carried to Jerusalem, where he 
died, overwhelming his nation in the bitterest grief 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 20 — 25). The lamentations for Josiah 
<<were made an ordinance in Israel.** The battle of 
Megiddo is mentioned by Herodotus, who speaks of the 
Jews as Syrians. Josiah was not the first king of Judah 
to whom Megiddo had been fatal, for here Amaziah died 
of his wounds when he fled from Jehu (2 Kings ix. 27). 

Megiddo looks out upon its plains and the Kishon^ the 
modem Nahr el Makatta, Le, river of slaughter, while 
behind it the hill country of Joseph rises in irregular 
masses. But as we proceed to the north-west, this soon 
contracts, till we can look down on the Plain of Esdraelon 
north and that of Sharon south. 

About six miles from Megiddo a rounded hill ends the 
territory of Manasseh. It is covered with traces of ruins, 
though utterly desolate, and is Tell Kaimon, the Comnuma 
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of Ensebina, Jokneam of Carmel, a Canaanitisli city con- 
qaered by Joshna (xii. 22). It was assigned to tbe 
Merarite Levites (xxi. 84), but was in tbe tribe of ZeboliiD, 
whose border reached to the nver that is before Jokneam 
either the Kisbon a miie m front of it or rather the 
Wady el Milh just west of tiie hill and which is the 
boundary ravme between the bare hiils of Manasseh and 
the wooded glades of Gannel and thus between Asher 
which held Carmel and Issacbar The fbnr tnbes thns 




met ftt this point By this wady is one of the roads from 
Bhaion to Galilee, and through it Napoleon led his army 
in A.D. 1799. 

Just in front of Jokneam there rises a sudden bold 
bloff over a steep base studded with noble trees. This 
bluff is the east end of Carmel, one of the historical 
mountains of Palestine. It is also one of its most striking 
natural featnreB. Not a peak, like Hermon, nor a ronnded 
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hill, as Tabor : Gannel is a long ridge branching o£f from 
the mountains of Samaria, and ronning for eighteen miles 
north-west, forming a bold headland, the one indentation of 
the long straight coast-line of Palestine, It forms by its 
projection the Bay of Acre to the north, and runs ont 
with a bold bluff, almost as precipitous as its eastern end, 
into the sea itself, leaving but a narrow strip of sand at its 
base. It thus stands as a wall between the maritime 
Plain of Sharon on the south, and the more inland Plain 
of Esdraelon on the north. It is nearly 1,800 feet high, 
but gently descends towards the western front of the 
blufif, which is not more than 600 feet in height, while the 
eastern end is 1,600 feet above the sea. 

The name of ** Carmel,** or " park,** is illustrated even 
by the present condition of " Carmel by the sea.** Nothing 
so park-like, such a mingling of forest and glade, is to be 
seen elsewhere in the Holy Land. Not that the trees are 
really of great size, with a few exceptions. Pines crown 
the highest parts, and some of the dells have noble trees, 
though ^uch of the forest has been cleared for charcoal. 
There still remain holm-oaks and chestnuts. But the 
characteristic of the ** excellency of Carmel ** (Isa. xxxv. 2) 
is the wonderful profusion of flowering and perftmied 
shrubs — bay, storax, linden^ arbutus, and innumerable 
others, wafting their fragrance in volumes through the 
air, while the open glades, with flowers of every hue, 
orchis, cyclamen, tulip, lily, are like the Garden of Eden 
run wild. But all this ''excellency*' only lasts for a 
month in spring. Moreover, nothing can be more marked 
than the sudden contrast from the brown bare hills of 
Samaria to the copse and woodland which greets us as 
soon as Carmel is touched. ''No wonder that to an 
Israelite it seemed the park of his country ; that the tresses 
of the bride's head should be compared to its woods 
(Cant. vii. 5) ; that its ornaments (excellency) should be 
regarded as the type of national beauty ; that the withering 
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of ite finite should be considered the type of national 
desolation" (Amoe i. 27). 

Carmel fell within the territory of Asher, which extended 
along the coast of the Plain of Sharon as far as Dot (see 
ante p 53) and on many places on its slopee I have 
fbnnd the old wme presses of the Ashente proprietoTS of 
old, with their cemented com store booses nnder ground 
now all overgrown with bnsh and tangle 

Bnt what makes the memory of Carmel imperishable 
IS its close connection with the grandest eyents in the 




lives of Elijah and Elisha. There seems to have already 
existed "on a high place" of Carmel an altar of the 
Lord, which had been overthrown on the introduction of 
Baal worship (1 Kings viii. 80). This is at the east 
extremity of the ridge. On the snmmit, at the very edge 
of the chff, where it sicks steeply down 1,000 feet into the 
PItun of Esdraelon, are heaps of old dressed stones, marking 
the site of a foirt, perhaps of a yet older altar cast down 
1^ Jezebel. This was the spot from whence a view of the 
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sea can be first obtained, and to it must have come 
Elijah's servant, while his master prayed on the terrace 
a hundred feet or more below, and sometimes returned to 
gaze, till over the distant Cyprus the little cloud at length 
arose portending the coming rain, exactly as it does now. 

From this spot a slippery path descends 800 feet lower 
down to the Mohrakah, the '* burning** or ** the sacrifice.** 
There is no village, no house, only a shapeless ruin ; yet 
here the spot has a name, and the recollection of the 
miracle is imbedded in the Arabic nomenclature. It is 
a glade overlooking the plain somewhat in the shape of an 
amphitheatre, and completely shut in on the north by the 
well-wooded clifGs. No place can be conceived more 
adapted by nature to be that wondrous battle-field of 
truth, where Elijah appealed to Israel, <* How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? ** In front of the principal actors 
in the scene, with the king and his courtiers by their 
side, the thousands of Israel might have been gathered 
on the lower slopes, witnesses of the whole struggle to its 
stupendous result. 

In the upper part of the amphitheatre to the left is an 
ancient fountain, overhung by a few magnificent trees, 
among them a fine Turkey oak. The reservoir of the 
spring is stone -built and square, about eight feet deep, 
and the steps which once descended to it may yet be 
traced. The roof partially remains. The water is of some 
depth, and never fails. In illustration of this there are 
-small shell-fish (Neritina) found attached to the stones in 
it, which, though common in the Eishon and other rivers 
of the country, are not found in the neighbouring wells, 
and can never exist where the water fails at any time of 
year, as, unlike the other freshwater shell-fish of Palestine, 
they cannot bury themselves in mud. In that three 
years* drought, when all the wells were diy, and the 
Eishon had first shrunk to a string of pools, and was 
finally lost altogether, this deep and shaded spring, fed 
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from the rocks of Carmel, remained. Hence Elijah drew 
for the trench ronnd his altar, while Ahab sat nnder the 
rock, probably just where the oak-tree grows now. 

There are few finer views in the whole land than that 
from this eastern crest of Carmel's ridge. It ranges from 
the bare hills of Galilee in the north and those of Samaria 
in the south, while Mount Tabor rises proudly in the east, 
seeming almost to span the distance from Galilee to Gilboa. 
The sites of Jezreel, Megiddo, Shunem, Nain, and many 
others, are in front. For twenty miles the eye follows the 
wide plain, with not a tree and scarcely a village in its 
whole extent. Behind, to the south, stretches the sea, 
whence rose the little cloud, with a narrow strip of Sharon 
and the ruins of AthHt and Dor standing out. On the 
other side, to the north, there is a peep of the plain of 
Acre and the sea washing its edge. 

Pown distant Tabor once poured the hosts of Barak ; on 
the edge of that Gilboa the shouts and the sudden gleaming 
lights of Gideon's trusty three hundred startled the sleeping 
Midianites; and in the unbroken darkness of another 
night, Saul crept up that same Gilboa*s side to seek the 
witch's cave, which he quitted but to lose kingdom, army, 
and life on its top, ^' for there the shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away." 

Across that plain fled in broken disorder the hosts of 
Sisera, to be engulphed in the mud and swamps and over- 
whelmed in the Kishon, then, as often now, swollen and 
treacherous, and hardly a bush or a tree to mark its 
sluggish course. Across that plain marched the Assyrian 
hordes of Shalmaneser to the final destruction of Israel ; 
and nearer still to Carmel fell Josiah at the battle of 
Megiddo. 

But down below, name after name has stamped on the 
locality the memory of Elijah's sacrifice. From the 
Mohrakah, or place of burning, a slippery path leads down 
to the Kishon^ which now bears, in memory of that 
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awful day, the name of Nahr el Mokatta, " the river of 
slaughter." Immediately below, on its banks, is a small 
green flat-topped knoll, apparently artificial, Tell EassiB, 
"the mound of the priealB," marking, in its same, the 
very spot where Elijah slew the priests of Baal, when he 
had brooght them down to the " brook Eishon." 

On Carmel also it would appear Elijah was staying when 
King Ahaziah sent fifty aSier fifty to apprehend hJTn for his 
rebnke on his idolatrous q^nest after Baalzebub the god of 
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Ekron; oaA here he "caused fire to come down from 
heaven " and consume the first two companies (2 Kings i. 
5—16). The word translated "an hill" (ver. 9) should 
be "the monnt," and is always nsed for Carmel, and in 
connection with Ehjab, for Carmel only. 

Carmel was also the residence of EHsha for a time 
(2 EJngs ii. 26 ; iv. 25), and at this east end of the mount 
he wae when the Shnnamite's son died. Lookiiw down 
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from the height, he recognised her afar oflf, hurrying on 
her ass across the plain, and sent his servant to meet her. 
Up the hill she came, till, reaching the Prophet, she flung 
herself down and caught him by the feet — -just as an 
Eastern will do to-day in distress — ^appealing for help. 
Nor would she leave him till he arose and followed her 
(2 Kings iv. 22—80). 

The memory of Elijah*s sacrifice rendered Carmel 
sacred even among the Greeks. Pythagoras retired here 
to meditate, and we are told that from one of the many 
caves at the western end he came down, when he saw a 
ship in the offing, and sailed for Egypt. The Emperor 
Vespasian, too, here consulted the oracle — ^probably at the 
place of Elijah's sacrifice, for we are told there was neither 
image ncn: temple, only an altar and sanctity. 

The western end of Carmel, so frequently visited by 
travellers, has no scriptural events attached to it, but is 
celebrated for its convent, whence sprung the ** Carmelite, ** 
or "barefooted *' friars, who have spread throughout Europe 
for centuries, and who still maintain themselves in this, 
the cradle of their Order, which was founded here during 
the Crusades by St. Louis of France. Edward I., of 
England, was a lay brother of the Order. 

The common name of Carmel now is ** Mar Elyas " 
(Elijah), though "Kurmul** is occasionally used. 

Beneath the western foot of Carmel is a narrow belt of 
plain, the great highway between Egypt and Assyria. 
Bound this hill Sennacherib's hosts marched from the 
passes of the Lebanon, where they have left their tablets, 
to the siege of Lachish, and Pharaoh-Necho to Megiddo : to 
say nothing of Crusading armies, of the hosts of Saladin, 
and of Napoleon advancing to the siege of Acre. Above 
all, probably by this route Joseph brought the child Jesus 
and his mother to Nazareth, when, hearing that Archelaus 
was king in Jerusalem, they "turned aside'* to the parts 
of Galilee. 
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Close under the west shonlder of Garmel, on thti north, 
at the Boath creecent of the Bay of Acre, lies the modem 
aeaport of HhaifTa, or Cufia, the Achsaph, probably, of 
Joshna, which was a Canaauite city, vhoae king was 
smitten by Joehoa (zi. 1, zii. 20), and was afterwards 
allotted to Asher (ziz, 25). Two miles out of it, are the 
acnlptnres and rains which mark the site of the Greek and 
Boman cily of Syeaminvm, still overshadowed by the 




sycamine fig-trees whence it derived its name. It has 
frequently been identified with Achsaph or Cai&, which 
for a time it supplanted. 

Other frontier cities of Asher, lying, probably, close 
nnder the northern slopes of Mount Carmel, are Helkath 
Hali, and Belen (Josh. zix. 26). Helkath and Beten are 
both mentioned by Eusebius as being in this district. 
But their sites have not been discovered. About six miles 
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east of Hhaiffa, I discovered, close nnder Carmel, by a 
magnificent spring, indications of an old town which may 
have been one of these. But as ** Asher continued on the 
sea-shore, and abode in his creeks" (Judg. v. 17), 
taking no part in the straggle of his brethren, absorbed in 
trade with the neighbouring Phoenicians, the tribe is 
almost unnoticed in Sacred history. 

Alammelech (Josh. xix. 26), seems marked by the 
Wady-el-Malek, a little stream running into the Kishon, 
six miles inland from Hhaiffa. 

Five miles west of Wady-el-Malek, I examined a little 
mound with traces of ruins^ on which some Bedouin were 
camped, called Um-el-'Amad, identical with the next city 
in the enumeration of Asher, Amad (Josh. xix. 26), the 
gatteral 'ain being preserved in the modem name. Thus 
the frontier between Asher and Issachar seem to have 
run along the low ridge which faintly separates the plains 
of Acre and Esdraelon. Of Misheal, the next frontier 
town of Asher, nothing has been traced. Thence the line 
ran to Carmel westward. 
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ISSACHAB; ASB mSDRAMLOS^ OS THE FLAIN Of JKZREKL. 

DeseripClon of the FlaiB of JeatA vr Zadmdos— Plain oi Acre— Of Megiddo— 
Jczreel— £a>ten put diTided into three— Herisaf^ of laaadmr— Character 
of the region and of the tribe— Popalatfon— Tola- Baasha-Omri—En-gannim 
—Jenm — lUeam-Semoth—Jezreel—Ahah— Eli jab— Jdin— Jezebel— Well of 
Harod— Foontain of Jexreel— Moont Gilbo*— Battle of Gilboa— Xlght walk 
of Saul— Beth^Shean— acythopoUa— itoirfw Bmna—View— Boad to Egypt— 
ganl'f Death— Dceapol]*-^tefaoh-Zarthan— Beth-Shittah— Abel-Meholah— 
.£zum—SaUm—Meroc—Jfarwae4— Hill of Moreh— Little Hermon-Vctef />iij^ 
— Shonem— Ail«in— flhonamite Woman— Shnlamite—Xain— Tombs— Endor 
— Carea— Chesolloth— Cbisloth-Tabor— /tad/ — Daberath —Dahmrieh — Moont 
Tabor— Bnina—Yicw^Hirtaiy—ShIhop»Kiihion . 

Haying traced the northem boundaries of the hill country 
of Ephraim and Samaria to their western limits, including 
Mount Carmel, which, though in the territoiy of Asher, is 
geographically bat an ontlying extension of the hills of 
Ephraim, we come next to the great central Plain of 
Palestine, which may be said almost to bisect the conntiy 
from east to west. The peculiar characteristics of the 
great plain, and its historical reminiscences, have been 
beautifully drawn out by Dean Stanley. It is a wide rent, 
scooped out for about twelve miles in width, in its 
narrowest parts, from north-west to south-east. It is, 
however, not one even plain, but, though always open, has 
slight undulations. Its watershed, which is a mere imper- 
ceptible rise, is at an irregular line drawn a little to the 
west of Mount Tabor and Gilboa. 

It may be divided into three parts : 1st. The coast plain, 
known as the Plain of Acre, which has always been dis- 
tinguished from the rest, cut off by the bold ridge of 
Cflrmel from the Plain of Sharon, and on the north-east 
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off from the Phoenician Plain by a bold headland which 
pushes right into the sea from the Galilean hills, called 
Eas-^n-Nakura. Eastward, it is separated from the great 
central plain by a low, sparsely- wooded ridge, through an 
opening at the south end of which, under Mount Carmel, 
the Kishon winds its tortuous way, and creeps to the sea. 
This part of the plain is also drained by the little classic 
stream of the Belus, and by the Wady-Kum. 

2nd. The central plain, more strictly that of Jezreel or 
EsdraeloUy sometimes also the Valley of Megiddo, stretches 
to the south-east, commanded on its southern edge by 
Jokneam, Megiddo, Taanachj and En-Gannim or Jenin, 
where it narrows to a point, and there is flanked on the east 
by the spurs of Mount CHlboa, Jezreel, and Little Hermon, 
or Jebel Duhy, and on the north by Tabor, the hills 
of Nazarethy and Sefurieh, or Dioccesarea. 

8rd. To the east three branches of the plain ^lope 
fi^ently towards the Jordan, separated by nearly isolated 
Lges. rising out of the pl^ itself ; the southern portion 
lying between Jenin and Mount Gilboa, but not extending 
down to the Jordan Valley. The central portion, which is 
the true Plain of Jezreel, is a fine rolling slope of the 
greatest fertility, fenced on the south by Gilboa, at the 
eastern end of which BethsheaUy Beisan, commands the 
Jordan Valley, into which this plain imperceptibly blends, 
while it is separated from the northern branch by the 
oblong ridge of Jebel Duhy, or Little Hermon. To the 
north of this, again, a third branch of the plain stretches 
eastward, opening to the west between Little Hermon and 
Mount Tabor, and drained toward the Jordan by Wady 
Bireh. On its southern skirt, on the edge of Little Her- 
mon, or Jebel Duhy, the Hill of Moreh, hang the villages of 
Nain and Endor, 

Nearly the whole of this rich plain was the heritage of 
Issachar^ according to the prophetic blessing, '* Issachar is 
a strong ass, crouching down between two bm^dens. And 
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he saw that rest was good, and the land that it was plea- 
sant; and howed his shoulder to hear, and hecame a 
servant nnto trihnte.'* (Gen. xlix. 14, 15.) There is no 
part of the country, except the Plain of Sharon, that can 
vie with this district in fertility. Its wonderful natural 
productiveness, is in striking contrast with the bare hill- 
sides of Manasseh and especially with the grey, bleak 
rocks of Gilboa and Jebel Duhy. But with all its rich- 
ness, there is no part of the land more neglected. No 
towns or villages, no solitary homesteads dot its deserted 
surface, except on its eastern edge. Very little of it is cul- 
tivated ; all is abandoned to the wandering Bedouin, who 
frequently plunder the crops of the hapless peasantry of the 
surrounding hills, and retreat across the Jordan with their 
booty, like the Midianites of old, *' as grasshoppers (locusts) 
for multitude, and whose camels were without number.*' 

Issachar was one of the chief tribes at the time of the 
census, being third in number of fighting men. But this 
pre-eminence was not maintained in afber history. The 
very richness of their territory was the cause of the 
military weakness of the tribe — " the seed-plot of God," 
as the name Jezreel signifies. So the prophecy of the 
Patriarch Jacob describes him <* as a strong ass," i,e, the 
he-ass used for carrying burdens, '< crouching down be- 
tween two hedge-rows," as it might rather be translated ; 
quiet and stolid, devoted to agriculture, and willing rather 
to submit to the tribute imposed on him by the various 
marauding tribes which time after time invaded his plains 
and plundered his crops. The blessing of Moses adds, 
'< Bejoice, Issachar, in thy tents " (Deut. xxxiii. 18), as 
though Issachar, submitting to the invader, should become 
not only submissive, but even ** rejoicing " in his nomad 
or semi-nomad life. From the time of his settlement, he 
seems to have sunk into a sort of dependence on his bro- 
ther-tribe of Zebulun, which lay immediately to the north, 
possessing the southern highlands of Galilee. 
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Issachar possessed very few strongholds and scarcely 
any of the heights commanding the great plain. Beth- 
shean, one of the strongest positions in the country, though 
topographically within its boundaries, was yet allotted to 
Manasseh. Tabor^ it shared with Zebulun. 

Once only, did Issachar take a prominent part in the 
military achievements of Israel. This was when Deborah 
and Barak rallied the northern tribes to shake off the yoke 
of the northern Canaanite king, Jabin, and when so 
signal a victory was gained over Sisera by Barak, on the 
great Plain of Megiddo. 

One of the Judges was of the tribe of Issachar, Tola, 
the son of Perah ; of whom nothing further is recorded 
than that he judged, not in the defenceless plain, but in 
Shamir in Mount Ephraim, the future Samaria, quite out- 
side the limits of his own tribe (Judg. x. 1). 

In the time of David, the population of Issachar had 
increased threefold since the enumeration in the wilderness 
by Moses. It has been observed, that of the 145,600 
soldiers reckoned by Joab, 86,000 are said to be ** bands " 
(1 Chron. vii. 4), a term applied only to freebooters, and 
wandering nomads, and especially to the tribe of Gad 
across Jordan ; thus pointing out that Issachar had begun 
to "rejoice in tents.*' We read too (1 Chron. xii. 82), 
that the heads of Issachar " were men that had under- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel ought to do," 
implying either thoir skill in political diplomacy, or, as 
the Babbis interpret it, in the knowledge of astronomy and 
the signs of the heavens. . 

More than one dynasty of the kings of Israel sprung 
froTTL this tribe. Baasha, the son of Ahijah, who by 
treason and murder supplanted the son of Jeroboam on 
the throne, was of Issachar ; and it seems probable that 
Omri, the father of Ahab, who set up his capital in 
Samaria, as Tola had ruled there before, was also of this 
tribe. 
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Onee agam, and onlj once, does tiie tiibe of Tgaaj^Ji^r 
appear in fauiorj, idien a nmhitiide of their peofde assem- 
bled at the iimtatiim of Hezekiah (2 Chnm. xxx. 18), to 
keep the Passorer of the Lord in Jerusalem, showing that 
there were many, even thos £u north, who had yet main- 
tained their allegiance to Jehovah. 

Taking the inheritance of Issaehar, as giyen in Joshna 
(xix« 17 — ^22), there are hot ioorteen cities there enn- 
merated, bat several others occur in subsequent histoij. 
The extreme sonthem point of the possessions of the tribe 
was En-gannim (Josh. xix. 21), on the direct road between 
Samaria and Jezreel, on the veiy edge of the Plain of 
Jezreel, bnt itself in the hills. The name signifies, 
'* fountain of gardens," the modem Jenin, a thriving 
little town, jut where a spreading vallej opens into the 
plain. The hills rise behind it; round it are a consi- 
derable belt of rich gardens, with fine orange and citron- 
trees, and, here and there, a tall palm waving over them. 
It is the first place where the traveller from Shechem 
meets the palm in any numbers. There is an excellent 
spring, from which the place derives its name, which bursts 
from the hiUs behind, and the water of which is conveyed 
in an aqueduct to the town and also distributed to the 
gardens. En-gannim was allotted to the Gershonite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 29), and is called Gin<Ba by Josephus. It is 
once again mentioned (2 Kings ix. 27) under the trans- 
lated form, **by the way of the garden -home,'' when 
Ahaziah fled towards En-gannim (the Garden-house) from 
Jehu. Finding the road too steep for escape in his chariot, 
he turned towards the edge of the plain, westward, and, 
while at the ascent of Gur, by Ibleam, he was mortally 
wounded, and, skirting along the foot of the hills, reached 
Megiddo, where he died. 

No modem name reveals to us the precise locality of the 
ascent of Our, but it must have been one of the steep hills 
between Jezreel and En-gannim. Ibleam, which was near 
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it, is to be traced in the modem hamlet of Jelameh, about 
three miles north of Jenin. Though in the territory of 
Issachar, it belonged to Manasseh (Judg. i. 21), but con- 
tinued long to be held by the Canaanitcs. 

Near En-gannim also, we must place Remeth, supposed 
by some to be a rocky hillock rising in the middle of a 
green plain, buried among the hills between Jenin and 
Samaria, and now called Bameh. There is also Jarmuth, 
a city of Issachar, assigned to the Gershonite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 29), possibly another name for Bemeth ; but no 
satisfactory identification has yet been made. There are 
traces of antiquity about Mezar, on the west face of Mount 
Gilboa^ which suggest that it was a city of Issachar, and 
from the order in which Remeth stands in Joshua, they 
possibly may be identical. 

Passing &om Jenin, through Jelameh (Ibleam), a little 
over six miles to the north, we reach Zerin, the modem 
representation of Jezreel, We rise from the plain and 
ascend a low spur, which seems to stretch forward as an 
outpost of Mount Gilboa into the plain — a projecting knoll 
of rising ground, covered with a few flat-topped huts and 
a square tower of evident antiquity, with fresh verdure all 
around ; but not a tree or shrub. Of the once capital of 
Israel not a vestige remains, though the situation is lovely. 
The very ruins have crumbled from desolate heaps to flat 
turf-clad hillocks. Many old sarcophagi, or marble coffins, 
lay strewn about, some converted into horse-troughs, and 
several richly sculptured with the figurQs of the crescent- 
moon, the symbol of Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zido- 
nians ; but these are the only relics of the ancient beauty 
of Jezreel. Its situation explains why it was chosen as a 
royid residence. On the east side it has a defensible steep 
rocky descent of, at least, 100 feet, and from its tower 
there is a commanding view north, east, and west. For 
miles the route from the Jordan by Bethshean can be 
traced, by which, after dashing up round the knoll of Betk- 
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shean, Jehu urged on his horses over the smooth plain, as 
he drove from Kamoth-Gilead. On the other side the 
plain is in view past Taanach and Megiddo, as far as 
Carmel. 

The importance of Jezreel was limited to the reigns of 
Ahah and his son. Ahah selected it as his favourite resi- 
dence, without deserting altogether Samaria as the political 
capital. Here he erected his palace and huilt his " ivory 
house," its inner walls, probably, panelled or veneered 
with ivory; and here Jezebel lived after his death. At 
Jezreel she maintained a grove and temple of Ashtoreth, 
the abomination of the Zidonians, with her 400 priests. 
From the watch-tower any marauding parties coming from 
the other side Jordan could be descried. But it is the sad 
story of Naboth, which is most forcibly brought before our 
mind as we stand on the mounds of Jezreel. The royal 
grounds most probably have stretched down the hill. 
Then to the east is the little valley, where was the plot, 
the patrimony of Naboth, on the way up to the city. 
There Elijah met the king and rebuked him to his face in 
the hearing of Jehu and Bidkar (1 Kings xxi. 17), and 
there the retribution of the father's crime fell on the 
equally criminal son, when Jehu encountered Joram and 
Ahaziah on the very spot. Joram fell at once ; Ahaziah 
fled, only to receive his death- wound on the hill going up 
to Ibleam and to die at Megiddo. It was on the east side, 
also, that Jezebel looked out of the window and taunted 
Jehu (2 Kings ix. 84). Here was an open space, such as 
is found by the gate of all Eastern cities, where the 
labourers wait to be hired, where the laden camels collect, 
and where the pariah dogs, the scavengers of the streets, 
prowl about. Into this open space Jezebel was flung from 
the window, and was soon devoured by the dogs. 

Jezreel disappears from history with the fall of the 
house of Ahab and the destruction of the idolatrous 
temple by Jehu ; and the later prophets speak of Jezreel 
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as synonymons with that wicked house, and as sharing 
their fortunes (Hos. i. 4, 11). It has been conjectured 
that the tower of Jezreel was the Miydol, near which 
Herodotus tells us the army of Pharaoh-Necho was en- 
camped before the battle with Josiah at Megiddo. 

About a mile east of Jezreel a fine fountain, gushing 
from the rocks which form the base of Mount Gilboa, 
suppUes a pool of clear water, fifty feet in diameter, more 
than once mentioned in history as the Well of Harod, by 
which Gideon and his army encamped before their victory 
over the Midianites. Here the captain tested his men by 
their method of drinking, and at this pool there is space 
for a large number to drink together. The name 
"Harod" means ** trembling," and seems to have been 
given in memory of the panic which seized the Midiamites. 
It was also known as the ** Fountain of Jezi^eel'' (1 Sam. 
xxil. 1), where Saul was encamped before the battle of 
Gilboa, and is now known as Ain Jalud, perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Oileadj which seems from Judges vii. 8 to have 
been an ancient name of Mount Gilboa. There was a 
tradition, given by Josephus, that this was the pool where 
Naboth and his sons were murdered, and where dogs 
licked the blood of Ahab. That, however, must rather 
have been at Samaria. 

We are now at the foot of Mount Oilhoa, famous as the 
scene of Saul's great defeat by the Philistines, and of his 
death and that of Jonathan, which wrung from David the 
touching lament, " Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be 
no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil *' (2 Sam. i. 21). And Gilboa is still a 
barren, bleak, and desolate range. It is about ten miles 
long, and not more than 500 or 600 feet above the plain, 
reaching from near Jezreel in the west to Bethshean at 
the eastern extremity. It separates the southern Plain 
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of Jezreel from the central portion which slopes hetween 
Gilboa and Little Hermon to the Yalley of the Jordan ; 
and is now known as Jebel Fukna. On the top of the 
mountain, at the east end^ a village called Jelbon preserves 
the old name of Gilboa. On the top, at the western end, 
is the village of Wezar, entirely peopled by Mohammedan 
dervishes, a colony which recals the old cities of the 
priests in the Mosaic times. 

The battle of Gilboa was fought on the northern slopes 
of the mountain. The Philistines had collected their 
army at Shunem^ now Salem, under the hill Moreh (Little 
Hermon), on the opposite side of the middle portion of 
the eastern plain (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), and pitched in Aphek 
(xxix. 1), a place we cannot now identify; while Saul 
gathered the troops of Israel opposite to them at the 
Fountain of Jezreel (xxix. 1) — the same as the spring 
Harod of Gibeon, and perhaps selected in memory of that 
glorious day for Israel — ^under the north-western brow of 
Gilboa. It was an ill-chosen battle-field with the enemy 
at Shunem. Close behind Saul were the steep sides of 
the mountain, affording no opportunity of fja,lling back or 
of retreat in case of defeat. Both flanks were completely 
exposed to the Philistine attack, while these also had the 
advantage of a gentle descent all the way from Shunem 
to the camp of Israel. During the night before the 
battle, Saul, ill at ease, went in secret to consult the 
witch of Endor, feeling that God had forsaken him. But 
she resided just in the rear of the Philistine camp. The 
king, therefore, must have crossed the plain to the east, 
and, making a detour round the eastern base, or climbing 
the eastern shoulder of the hill of Moreh, descended upon 
Endor, where, appalled by the appearance of Samuel's 
spirit, he heard the doom of his house and kingdom. 

Next morning the Philistines made their onslaught. 
Saul, oppressed with gloomy forebodings, soon found the 
warning of Samuel true. The ranks of Israel were broken. 
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They fell back on the steep sides of the mountain, and 
were cut down with -a terrible carnage. ** The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places*' (2 Sam. i. 19). 
'' Jonathan, thou wast slain upon thy high places ** 
(y. 25), '< as though the bitterness of death and defeat 
were aggravated by being, not on the broad and hostile 
plain, but on their own familiar and friendly mountains.'* 
On the mountain next day were found by the victors the 
bodies of Saul and his three sons, for they had evidently 
made a stand to the last, though the mass of the fugitives 
would fly down the valley to the Jordan. It was not fsur 
for the Philistines to take the corpses to Bethshean, a city 
still held by them, and there, with every indignity, they 
exposed the decapitated bodies till they were carried off 
by the men of Jabesh. 

Bethshean was one of the most important places in this 
part of the country, and maintained its pre-eminence for 
many ages. Its natural position is very peculiar and one 
of great strength. The citadel stood on a spur of lime- 
stone rock, forming a singularly rounded flat-topped hill, 
in shape like the crater of some extinct volcano. This 
bluff projects boldly, as if an outwork, beyond the east 
end of Gilboa, commanding the Jordan Valley, rising 
almost perpendicularly 800 feet above it and leaving a 
strip of rich luxuriant plain, rather more than three miles 
wide, before the river is reached. But the old city was 
not confined to the '* tell '* on which its fortress stood. 
The ruins extend over a surface of three miles. The spot 
is not only in shape a miniature Gibraltar ; it is mar- 
vellously favoured by nature in other respects. No less 
than four perennial streams flow through the ancient city, 
dividing it into quarters. The river Jezreel, draining the 
northern slopes of Gilboa, fringed with caves and shaded 
by oleanders (** willows by the water-courses ") washes the 
northern side of the citadel hill ; another stream, fed from 
the eastern slopes of Gilboa, washes the south side, and 
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then unites with the Jezreel under the citadel to the eadt. 
The old town extended further to ihe south, and two 
other little streams rush down from the hills, almost 
parallel to each other, through a lahyrinth of Greek and 
Roman ruins, and water also the modem village. The 
ruins surpass any others in Western Palestine. There are 
several nohle Roman hridges over the Jezreel, two of them 
still tolerably perfect ; a very fine amphitheatre, 180 feet 
in diameter, with its seats, corridors, and dens for wild 
beasts all entire ; a large Saracenic khan, with arches and 
pavements, and columns of black basalt and white lime< 
stone alternating ; many Roman temples, of which more than 
twenty tall columns are still standing erect, belonging to 
four or five sumptuous edifices. There is also a fine 
Greek cathedral, which has been converted into a mosque, 
but now is a deserted ruin, nearly roofless ; and on the 
crest are the ruins of the more modem citadel, built from 
the ruins of older buildings, with beautiful marble columns, 
richly-carved capitals and friezes built into its walls, now 
in its turn a ruin. The startling contrast between ancient 
civilisation and modem degradation appears nowhere more 
forcibly than in the wretched huts, like Hottentot kraals, 
of the modem village, made of earth and stone. ** How 
are the mighty fallen ! ** 

The view from the keep of Bethshean is one of the 
fijiest in the Jordan Yalley, with the rich plain, and the 
river winding through its centre, for the foreground; the 
ruins of PelUif on the heights opposite across the river; the 
ravine of the Jabesh, with the oak forests where stood 
Jahesh Gilead beyond, and then the whole range of Gilead, 
Mount Ajalon, and Mount Gilead, as far as the hills of 
Moab, while to the north the view extends past the road 
up from the Jordan and Jezreel, where Jehu drove, till 
Hermon towers in the distance, and the heights of Bashan 
fill up the range between Hermon and Gilead. 

Bethshean lay in the line of the ancient road between 
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Damascus and Egypt. Hence the magnificent caravanserai, 
now in ruins, which has been mentioned. It was the road 
by which the Ishmaelites went down into Egypt, when 
they purchased Joseph of his brethren. The road 
crossed the Jordan, coming down £rom Damascus by way 
of Gadara, at the bridge below the Sea of Galilee, then by 
the plain to Bethshean ; thence it crossed the shoulder of 
Gilboa at the village of Jelbon, and to En-gannim and 
Dothan. 

Bethshean, though in the territory of Issachar, was 
assigned to Manasseh as a frontier outpost. But it re- 
mained Canaanite for centuries. Manasseh could not 
drive them out (Judges i. 27). The Canaanites remained 
to the days of Saul, perhaps as a colony of the Philis- 
tines ; for when they exposed the bodies of Saul and his 
sons afker the battle of Gilboa, they hung up their armour 
as trophies in the idol temple, called in 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 
"the house of Ashtoreth,*' while they fastened Saul's head 
in the temple of Dagon (1 Chron. x. 10). Bethshean was 
the chief of one of Solomon's districts, extending up the 
valley (1 Kings iv. 12), but it is not again mentioned in 
the Old Testament. In the Apocrypha it is called the 
Bethshean, and also ScyihopolU, or city of the Scythians, 
the name given it by the Syrian Greeks, perhaps from a 
colony, like the Egyptian colony which now inhabits it. 

Scythopolis was the chief of the ten cities of DecapoUsj 
in the New Test. (Matt. iv. 28, Mark v. 20, arid xvii. 81), 
and was the only one of that great Boman district which 
lay west of Jordan. These ten cities had special privileges 
and immunities granted them by the Romans, and were 
all of great wealth. • They were Scythopolis, Hippos, 
Gtdara, Bella, Philadelphia (or Babbath Ammon), Gerasa, 
Dion, Canatha, Damascus, and Baphana. Others omit 
Damascus^ and insert Abila, the head of the tetrarchy of 
Abilene. Of all these cities (excluding Damascus) seven 
are utterly desolate and without inhabitants, and only 
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three, Scythopolis, Gadara, and Canatha, have a few 
wretched families, living at Gadara in tombs, and in the 
others in the most miserable of hnts and caves. 

With the splendonr of Scythopolis its memoiy has 
passed away. The name of Scythopolis has long since 
been forgotten, and the old name of Bethshean, suppressed 
for centuries, alone survives in the modem Beisan, by 
which the ruins and the hovels are now known. 

Many places incidentally mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment must have been very near Bethshean, though it is 
difficult to identify some of them. Gath-Rimmon (Josh, 
xxi. 25) was a city of Manasseh assigned to the Levites. 
In 1 Chron. vi. 70, Bileam is substituted, and the Septua- 
gint reads Bethshan. As it could not be Bethshean, it is 
probably one of the smaller towns, the traces of which 
crowd this district. 

All the way from Bethshean to Succoth, each *' tell'* is 
covered with ancient traces. Behab, four miles south 
of it recals Behob, of which name there were several 
places mentioned in Joshua. It is a collection of grass* 
grown mounds on a low " tell " or projecting hillock. 
Some identify it with the '* Behob, as men come to 
Hamath,'* which the spies sent by Moses reached (Numb, 
xiii. 21). It seems probable that the route taken by the 
spies lay in this direction, but that Behob was probably 
higher up, the Beth-Behob near Laisha or Dan (Judg. 
xviii. 28). There were also other Behobs in the territoiy 
of Asher. 

** Zartanah beneath Jezreel ** (1 Kings iv. 12), is men- 
tioned as one of Solomon's commissariat districts close to 
Bethshean, and would appear to be the same place as 
Zarthan (1 Kings vii. 46), and perhaps also as Zererath^ 
one of the places past which the Midianite hordes fled 
from Gideon (Judg. viL 22). But the name has not yet 
been discovered among the many mounds of ruins near 
Bethshean. 
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Beth'skittah, i,e, '* the house of the acacia,'* is men- 
tioned in the same passage (Judg. vii. 22) as the first 
place past which the Midianites fled. Now as we know 
the hattle began very near the spring of Jezreel, where 
(jideon encamped, we can hardly question the identifica- 
tion of Beth'Shittah with Shutta, an existing village 
in the marshy plain, about half-way between the spring 
and Bethshean. The remains of antiquity are many 
grass-covered mounds. 

They next fled to ** the border of Abel-Meholah," i.e. 
** the meadow of the dance,*' a place mentioned (1 Kings 
iv. 12) as near Bethshean, and where Elisha resided, till 
he was called by Elijah from his father's oxen (1 Kings 
xix. 16). The place remained to Jerome's time as Abel- 
mea, in the Jordan Valley, but is now lost. When we 
observe that the next place to which the Midianites fled 
was Tabbath, which has been most probably identified with 
Tubukhat-Fahil, a bold terrace on the east side of Jordan, 
on which stand the ruins of PeUa, I think we may con- 
jecture Abel-Meholah to be the rich meadow land which 
extends about four miles south of Bethshean, moist and 
luxuriant, with the mounds of a ruined town on a knoU 
above, called by the Arabs Um-el-Ashera. 

About four miles south of this, and two miles from the 
banks of the Jordan, the name of Bir-Salim, *< the well of 
Salim,** recals at once the JEnon near to Salim (John iii. 28), 
where John last baptized : Salim being the place, and ^'non, 
** place of fountains,'* being near it. Van de Velde, a 
few years since, rediscovered the spot, which is minutely 
pointed out by Eusebius and Jerome, who both say it was 
nearthe Jordan, eight miles south of Scythopolis (Bethshean). 
The position of Salim exactly accords with this. On the 
northern spur of one of the hills, sloping down to the 
Jordan, is a site of ruins and a Moslem sanctuary called 
Sheikh Salim. There is the greatest abundance of water. 
The streams gush from the foot of the hills, as they do at 
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Bethshean. The brook of Wady Chusneh runs close to it, 
a splendid fountain gushes out beside the wely, and 
rivulets wind about in all directions. Of few places in 
Palestine could it be as truly said, ** Here is much water.** 
Mr. Ffoulkes has shown that John's progress was north- 
ward, corroborating by anticipation the rediscovery of 
Salim. 

Passing now up from the Jordan Valley and Bethshean 
to the north-eastern borders of Issachar, we traverse the 
rich unbroken plain which gently slopes down to the river. 
There is not a tree ; but the rolling downs, with a fat 
loamy soil, develope, as they slope eastward, into wadys 
which convey streamlets to the Jordan. There are several 
ruined villages, the grass-grown sites of which are marked 
afar by a deeper green than clothes the rest of the downs. 
One of these, almost the most prominent, is called Mu- 
russeh, about four miles north-west of Bethshean, near 
the foot of one of the southern slopes of the hills which 
spread out from Little Hermon (Jebel Duhy) and from the 
northern watershed of this section of the plain. It would 
command the passage from the plain of Jezreel to the 
Jordan, and I am satisfied by careful investigation, that this 
place marks the site of Meroz, whose inhabitants refused to 
take part with Barak against Sisera. They might have 
intercepted the fugitives in their flight ; hence, therefore, 
the denunciation of Deborah, ** Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof; because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
against the mighty ** (Judg. v. 28). The curse has 
been fulfilled. Li the midst of the richest pasturage of 
Issachar, the place has long since perished and left but 
a name. 

A little north of Meroz is a large inhabited village, 
Kefrah, with many Jewish ruins, and, apparently, ^e 
remains of a large synagogue ; and on a beetling brow 
overhanging the Jordan, three miles north-east of Kefrah, 
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are the ruins of Belvoir Castle, the finest Crasading ruins 
in Palestine, but with no previous history. 

The Hill of Moreh (Judg. vii. 1), already mentioned, 
known by travellers as " Little Hermon,'* and by the 
natives as Jebel Duhy, though but once mentioned in 
Scripture, is an important feature in the topography of the 
plain. On its south slope, facing Jezreel and the Well of 
Harod, the Midianites were encamped against Gideon; 
and almost the same position was taken up by the Philis- 
tines before the battle of Gilboa. It is of much less extent 
than Gilboa, running for a few miles from north-west to 
south-east, and separating the central and northern 
branches of the eastern part of the great plain. 

At the foot of the Mount, on the south-west comer, 
stands the village of Sulem, the ancient Shunem, a town of 
Issachar, twice mentioned in subsequent history, once as 
the camping-place of the Philistines before the battle of 
Gilboa ; but chiefly as the home of the hostess of Elisha. 
This was the village where the great lady of the place 
recognised the hallowed character of the wandering 
Prophet, and had the chamber on the wall made for him. 
Contented with her lot, dwelling among her own people, 
the only thing wanting to complete her happiness was a 
son. The blessing was granted. Bound Sulem we may 
stai see those corn-fields, the richest in the country, where 
the boy went out to his father to the reapers, and was 
struck down by sun-stroke. To Carmel, right in view for 
many miles, the wide plain stretches, and across it the 
bereaved mother rode, and returned with the man of God 
to receive back her' son, thus doubly a gift from heaven 
(2 Kings iv. 8 — 87). The distance from Shunem to 
Carmel, in a straight line, is more than twenty miles. 

There are no remains at Sulem, but the gardens are 

most rich, and the village flourishing, partially defended 

by great cactus hedges. Shunem was also the native place 

• of Abishag, the beautiful wife of David in his old age ; 
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and as Sulem and Shunem are identical, there is some 
reason to believe that the fair Shulamite of Cant. vi. 18, 
refers to the same person. 

The track from Shunem passes close nnder the western 
bluff of Little Hermon, and as the comer is turned, the 
first view of Tabor is caught standing grandly forth, an 
even, rounded cone, into the plain, almost isolated, with a 
background of undulating forest-clad hills. Behind it 
stands out the snow-white peak of Hermon, towering to the 
skies. ** Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name." 

As soon as we have turned the angle of the hill, looking 
north, we are in the little village of Nain. Its situation is 
bleak apd bare, but there are few places even in this land of 
hallowed associations more interesting than Nain. The 
name is still unchanged. It stands on the slope of the 
hill. A little above it, both on the east and west sides, 
are many tombs hewn out of the rocks. About ten 
minutes walk to the east of it is the principal burying- 
place, still used, and probably on this very path our Lord 
met the sorrowing procession (Luke vii. 11 — 18)» A few 
oblong piles of stones, and one or two small built graves 
with whitened plaster, mark the unfenced spot just below 
the old tombs. Nain must have been ** a city"; the 
ruined heaps and traces of walls prove that it was of con- 
siderable extent and a waited town, and therefore with 
gates, according to the Gospel narrative, though it is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It has now shrunk into 
a miserable Moslem village, i.e. a few houses of mud and 
stone, with flat earth roofs and doors three feet high, 
sprinkled here and there, without order, among the wreck 
of former and better days. All around is bare and for- 
bidding, as though it had not known the time of its 
visitation, and, therefore, its houses had been left to it 
desolate. To the west of the village, just outside the 
traces of the wall, is an ancient well or cistern. Foun- 
tains never change, and the existence of this one is, ' 
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doubtless, the cause of the place remaining partially in- 
habited. 

About two and a-half miles further north-east, still on 
the slope of the hill, is Endiir, the ancient Endor, within 
the territory of Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 11). ** The spring of Dor,** from which the 
place takes its name, trickles from a natural cave just 
above the village, and is unfailing, though small. Endor 
was long renowned as one of the places marked in the 
defeat of the Canaanites by Barak, where some of their chiefs 
were slain : ** Who perished at Endor ** (Ps. Ixxxiii. 10). 
But it is chiefly known as the scene of Saul's interview 
with the witch the night before the fatal rout of Gilboa, 
when the king walked over the shoulder of the Mount from 
the spring of Jezreel, a distance of eight or nine miles, to 
consult her (1 Sam. xxviii. 7 — 25). The place has a 
strange, weird-Uke aspect — a miserable village without a 
tree or shrub to relieve the squalor of its decaying heaps. 
It is full of caves, and the mud-built hovels are stuck on 
to the sides of the rocks in clusters, and are, for the most 
part, a mere enlargement or continuation of the cavern 
behind, which forms the larger part of this human den. 
There are many caves around, with crumbling heaps at 
their mouths, the remains of what were once other habi- 
tations. 

Abez is named (Josh xix. 20) as a town of Issachar in 
this neighbourhood. The name is possibly a corruption of 
Tkehez, and seems marked by Bir Tebes, Httle more than a 
mile north-west of Nain, where, as the name implies, there 
is still a well. 

Hence we proceed north for three miles across the plain 
towards Nazareth, and at the foot of the hills reach the 
village of Iksil, identified with Chisloth-Tahor (Josh, 
xix. 12), which was in the border of Issachar and Zebulun, 
and seems to be the same as the ChesuUoth (Josh. xix. 20), 
in the territory of Issachar. Josephus calls it Xaloth, 
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whence the modem Iksal. It is the place given next after 
Daberath, and can scarcely, therefore, be fixed in any 
other spot. There are some rains of considerable import- 
ance here, an old sqnare fortress with strong yanlted 
chambers and halls qnite perfect, sarcophagi, and what is 
apparently an old Roman altar of black basalt. 

Turning to the east, along the boundary of Issachar and 
Zebnlnn, by the edge of the plain, in about fonr miles we 
reach Dnborieh, the ancient Daberath, a border city of 
Issachar, assigned to the Levites (Josh. xix. 12 ; xxi. 28). 
It is now a small but, comparatively, thriving village, with 
several Protestant families, the fruits of the English 
Church Mission. 

Daberath rises at the foot of Mount Tabor, now Jebel 
et T^, which was shared between the two tribes, one of 
the most striking and celebrated mountains of the Holy 
Land. It is not lofty, only 1,400 feet above the plain, 
which here is 600 feet above the sea ; but its peculiarly 
isolated position, standing out into the plain completely 
severed from the bank of GalilsBan hills behind it, its 
remarkable symmetry of form and graceful outline, its 
wooded slopes, in a land where timber is so scarce, its 
shaded leafy glades, have won for it universal admiration. 
" As Tabor is among the mountains, and as Carmel by 
the sea" (Jer. xlvi. 18). '^The north and the south, 
Thou hast created them ; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice 
in Thy name '* (Ps. Ixxxix. 12). 

The ascent to the top of Tabor is not difficult, and on 
its summit is a flattened platform, strewn with ruins of 
eonsiderable importance, but now utterly uninhabited. 
There are walls, and great bevelled stones, Jewish and 
Boman, and the arches and loopholes of later fortifications 
bnilt by the Crusaders, who erected a strong castle here, 
as well as churches and a monastery. There are also 
many cisterns, and generally abundance of water. The 
popular behef has made this the scene of the Transfi^- 
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ration ; bnt this is Teiy doubtful, as tliat wondrous erent 
probably took place on Mount Hermon, near Ceesanea 
Philippi. 

The view from the summit gives the best idea of this 
part of Palestine. All the Plain of Esdraelon ia spread 
like a map before us, from the Mediterranean past the 
ridge of Carmel, a vast expanse of green, to Jebel Dnhy, 
with Nain and Endor in front and Mount Gilboa peering 




out behind them ; then the slope down to the Volley of 
the Jordan by Bethshean, and the river for many miles 
up, till the eye rests on the Sea of Galilee, the south part 
of which is ahut out from view, and the dark walls of the 
mountains of Gilead stretching far away. To the north 
the Horns of Hattin stand out over the hidden plain of 
Oenneaaieth, and beyond is the high table-land of 
Baehan, as &r as the nigged Hauran, while over HatUn 
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towers the snowy peak of Hermon, and to the north-east 
the southern roots of Lebanon stretch to the sea. 

Tabor is supposed to be alluded to in the prophetic 
blessing by Moses of the two tribes. ** They shall call the 
people unto the mountain, there they shall offer sacrifices 
of righteousness " (Deut. xxxiii. 19), and it has been 
conjectured that this was a sanctuary of the Northern 
tribes. It appears afterwards to have been devoted to 
idolatrous rites. " Judgment is toward you, because ye 
have been a snare on Mizpeh, and a net spread upon 
Tabor** (Hos. v. 1). Whether it were a centre of wor- 
ship, however, or not, it was a rallying-place in military 
operations. Here Barak, at the command of Deborah, 
mustered the warriors of Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 
y. 6). Here Zeba and Zalmunna, the Midianite chiefs, 
slew the brethren of Gideon (Judg. viii; 18). Tabor is not 
mentioned in the New Testament, but was a fortress of 
importance. It was held by Antiochus in the wars of the 
Maccabees, and in the Boman times was strengthened by 
Josephus. 

SJiahazimah (Josh. xix. 22), and Beth-shemesh (id,) are 
given as two other frontier towns between Tabor and the 
Jordan ; but the names do not appear to have been pre- 
served among the numerous ruined sites in the Wady 
Bireh, where they must have stood. Shihon, only men- 
tioned in the list of Joshua, may probably be represented 
by Schi'in, a small village near Deburiyeh. 

Haphraim, mentioned in the list next to Shunem, is 
probably represented by the little village of el-Afuleh, two 
miles west of Shunem, in the plain, which, in the Arabic, 
is much closer to the Hebrew name than in the English 
translation. It is not noticed again in history. 

Of Anaharath, Rabbith, and Kishion, the latter a town 
given to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xix. 20), nothing 
whatever is known. Kishon (ch. xxi. 28), is the same as 
Eishion, and in 1 Chron. vi. 72, Kedesh is substituted for 

<i2 
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it. Tliis was poseibly the Eedesh named along -viQi 
Megiddo and Jokneam of Carmel, aa places whose kings 
were slaia by Joshna (ch. xii. 22), of which all traces are 
lost. The name of Eishon, however, remains in a low 
motmd, with a well by it, indicating an ancient place on 
the plain of Acre, about six miles BoHtb-west of that port, 
and still called Tell Eison. 

The last two towns given in the catalogue of Issachar, 
and, therefore, probably on its western boundary, are 
En-Haddah and Beih-Pazzoz, both of which are lost, 
unless the former be represented by Ain-Eaud, about two 
miles from the sea, north-west of Carmel. This, howerer, 
seems rather beyond the bonndary of Issachar. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UPPEB GALILEE. ZEBULUN. 

Upper Galilee — Boundaries of Zebulun— Prophetic blessins^ of Zebalan— 
Character of its people— Natural features of the country— Achievements la 
war— Galilee— Boundaries of (hiU.lee—Idalah--Shimron^Ifahalah-Japhta— 
YUa>—Ifeuaretfk—Nazireh—^haxwiteT of the country round— Brow of the hUl 
—Mount of Precipitation— Fountain of Nazareth— Head-dress of the women 
—Parable of Ten Pieces of Silver— Trade— Population— View from above 
Nazareth— Towns of Zeh\iLvai--Bethlehem^-Sepphoris—IH(>cce*area — Sef urleh— 
Cana—Ketr Kennar—Oath-hepher—El Meshhad— Jonah's Tomb— £immoi»— 
KatkUh—Kajiti el Jetil—Zelmlunr—Abllhi-^iphUi^—Jotapata—JefSkt—Aijalanr^ 
JalfUir—EantuUhonr—DeiT Hannah— Hattin—^eC^-a^6e^—Irbid— Bobber caves. 

While the Lower Galilee of the New Testament times 
corresponded pretty nearly with the old trihe of Issachar, 
Upper Galilee comprised all the mountainous region north 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, which was the original portion 
of the trihes of Zehulun and Naphtali. The line hetween 
Issachar and Zehulun ran along the hase of the Galilean 
hills which fringe the great plain to the north. Zehulun, 
we are told hy Josephus, stretched from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, its eastern limit, as far as Mount Carmel 
and the sea. The frontier hetween it and Naphtali seems 
to have run down to the little lake, north of Tiherias, most 
prohahly hy the Wady Hamam and the south houndary 
of the Plain of Gennesareth. Immediately hehind the 
enclosing hills of the lake, its possessions comprised the 
wide plain, now called Ard el Buttauf, the richest part of 
the country next to Esdraelon. 

The expression in the prophetic blessing of Deut. 
xxxiii. 18, ''Bejoice, Zehulun, in thy going out,** is ex- 
plained to mean the possession of the outlet *' going 
out " of the Plain of Acre ; and as we know (Josh. 
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xxi. 84; xix. 11) that Jokneam by Cannel, or the river 
which is before Jokneam (Caimon), was on the south- 
western limits, we find the frontier brought definitely not 
many miles from the sea. This accords with the pro- 
phetic blessing of Jacob : <* Zebulun shall dwell at the 
haven of the sea ; and he shall be for an haven of ships ; 
and his border shall be unto Zidon" (Gen. xlix. 18), 
intimating the connection of this tribe with the trade of 
the Bay of Acre, and its share in the commerce of 
Phcenicia. 

The same commercial tendencies of the tribe seem 
alluded to by Isaiah : *' The land of Zebulun and the land 
of Naphtali .... by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
in Gulilee of the nations" (ch. ix. 1), where " the way of 
the sea" is explained to refer to the then highway of 
commerce, the outlet from Syria to the Mediterranean, 
which was by the great road down by the west side of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, and through the chief part of the 
territory of Zebulun, as far as Acre and Carmel. Thus 
the men of this tribe must have been brought -much into 
contact with the merchants of the east and of the coast. 
Hence, perhaps, they attained the reputation ascribed to 
them by Deborah, ** Out of Zebulun came they that handle 
the pen of the writer" (Judg. v. 14). This handling of 
the writer's pen seems to have led them to methodical and 
systematic stady of the military art ; for among those who 
came to David at Hebron were '^ of Zebulun, such as went 
forth to battle, rangers of battle, who could set the battle 
in array" (1 Chron. xii. 88). At the same time, as we 
see from 1 Chron. xii. 40, Zebulun was rich in agricul- 
tural produce. 

Indeed, in the district we have defined, there is no 
waste or rugged ground. The hills, though not rivalling 
the fertility of the Ard el Buttauf, which was the granary 
of Galilee, yet have not the barren nakedness of many of 
the less wooded and watered hills of Southern Palestine. 
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With some few favourable exceptions, there is a marked 
contrast in the general appearance of the hills of Gtdilee 
and those of Ephraim and Judah. This may, indeed, 
arise from the fact that the timber has not been exter- 
minated in the former, as it has been in the latter ; but 
also, these hills, approaching the southern spur of Lebanon, 
seem always to have had a more copious and less pre- 
carious supply of water than the more southern ranges. 

The position, commercial, agricultural, and pohtical, of 
Zebulun, thus early removed it from an active share in the 
events of the kingdom; and it had already acquired, in 
the days of the monarchy, the epithet, " Gralilee of the 
nations : " there being a large Gentile admixture from early 
times, as also in the New Testament epoch. Yet there 
was one celebrated occasion on which Zebulun stood forth 
pre-eminent : and the share which Zebulun and Naphtali 
took in the deliverance of the whole land from the iron 
rule of Jabin and his captain Sisera, render these tribes 
illustrious for ever in Sacred history. 

As from Issachar, so from Zebulun, one judge is re- 
corded to have sprung — ^Elon of Aijalon (Judg. xi. 12), of 
whom nothing further than his burial-place is recorded. 
But it would appear almost beyond doubt, that Ibzan of 
Bethlehem, the judge who preceded him, was also of this 
tribe, and belonged to Bethlehem of Zebulun, not Bethle- 
hem Ephratah. 

Zebulun was, with its neighbours Naphtali and Issachar, 
swept into captivity by Tiglath-pileser, as is referred to by 
Isaiah (ix. 1 ; 2 Kings xv. 29, and xvii. 18). At the same 
timid many must have been left among the mountains ; for 
we find that, in the reign of Hezekiah, <* a multitude of 
the people, even many of Ephraim and Manasseh, Issachar 
and Zebulun .... did eat the passover" at Jerusalem. 

But it is rather as the central part of Galilee that the 
region allotted to Zebulun has its chief interest for the 
Bible student. The name of Galilee rarely occurs in 
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the Old Testament^ and then with a significance much 
mxxre limited than in the Gospels. It is first mentioned 
in Joshua, '' Kadesh in Gtdilee in Mount Naphtali" (ch. 
XX. 7)» the word Gulilee meaning '^circle/' and seems to 
have been applied to a circuit round Eadesh. We next 
meet with the name, as appUed to the twenty cities which 
Solomon gave to Hiram, King of Tyre, but which pleased 
him not, and to which he gave the name of Cabtd [ue. '-^ dis- 
pleasing,'' in Phoenician), with a punning signification, 
from Cabul in Asher, one of the border towns (1 Kings 
ix. 11 — 13). Isaiah speaks of <<G^ee of the nations" 
(ch. xi. 1), referring to the same district. 

But the name of a small district became afterwards thai 
of one of the three provinces into which the land was 
divided in our Lord's time; the other two being Judaea 
and Samaria. Galilee thus embraced the whole country 
north of Mount Ephraim. It was divided into two parts. 
Lower and Upper Galilee : " Lower" bemg almost identical 
with the tribe of Issachar, and Upper Gbililee comprising 
all Zebulun and Naphtali, the district in which our Lord's 
ministry was chiefly exercised. Galilee was separated 
from Lebanon by the deep gorge of the Biver Leontes. 

Turning to the several towns mentioned in Zebulun, or 
Upper Galilee, the most southern, in a westerly direction, 
seems to have been Idalah (Josh. xix. 15), which has been 
identified conjecturally with either Tell esh Shummam, or 
Tell Thureh, two mounds of ruins projecting out into the 
plain, not far from Jokneam of Carmel, which we know 
was the south-western frontier of the tribe. 

Shimron, the next place named, was one of the cities 
whose Canaanitish king joined Jabin against Joshua. It 
is now Bimuniyeh, a village lying between the last-named 
sites and Nazareth. About a mile and a-half further on 
we come to the village of Mahlul, which we have the 
authority of the Talmud for identifying with Nahalal^ one 
of the four cities of Zebulun assigned to the Merarite 
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LeTites (JoBh. xii. S6). It is in the plain, but juet under 
the hills of Nazareth. 

Japhia IB given as the town on the border of Zebulun, 
betveen Daberath on Tabor and Oath Hepber. It lies 
three miles east of Mahlol, and two miles south of Naza- 
reth, and is still a flourishing yill&ge, with a few palm- 
trees, called, with scarcely any change of spelling, YSfa. 
It is not mentioned again in the Bible, but is prominently 




mentioned by Josephns as a very lai^e place,- which he 
occupied in his struggle with the BomauB, and where a 
terrible slaughter of Jews was made to the number of . 
fifteen thousaud. 

Biaing over the low hills which stand behind Japhia, 
we soon descend again into what looks like a shallow 
basin, opening into a winding valley, which runs east and 
west ; and in front of us, on the further edge of the basin. 
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is spread oat the town of Nazareth, or, as it is now called, 
En Nazirah. From its very position, this nnwaUed town 
— the precious memories of which are entwined with our 
holiest thoughts, and whose name has hecome a house- 
hold word to the ends of the earth — seems to covet 
obscurity and seclusion. Unlike Bethlehem and the cities 
of Judah and Benjamin, perched on the hill-tops ; unlike 
Shechem, whose gushing fountains and perennial streams 
have invited the earliest settlements of man, the site of 
Nazareth offers no natural advantages. Among the many 
smaller ridges which crowd round the platform, from 
which rises the mountain chain of Lebanon, several here 
are clustered, forming a wide natural amphitheatre, the 
crest of which rises round the basin of Nazareth, as 
though to guard it from intrusion : '' enclosed by moun- 
tains as the flower is by its leaves." The town clings to 
the hill-side, on a steep slope at the north-west of this 
hollow, unknown and unnamed in the Old Testament, — a 
place that had no history till He came, who has hallowed 
and immortalised it. 

The rim of hiUs round Nazareth is generally bare, 
rocky, and treeless, in this contrasting 'strongly with 
Northern Galilee. Nazareth has been filled by monastic 
inventions with holy places, such as the Virgin's House 
and others equally unhistorical. But there is ova special 
incident of our Lord's life at Nazareth which points to a 
definite locality, and that is ** the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built,*' down which the infuriated men of 
Nazareth sought to cast headlong Him whose teaching had 
offended them. This has been transferred by the monks to 
the so-called " Mount of Precipitation," half-an-hour south- 
east of the town, a site contradicted by the history.' There 
are several precipitous cliffs in Nazareth itself. So steep 
is the place generally, that in many parts there are only 
houses on one side of the street, the other being simply a 
wall of rocks, whence building material has been quarried. 
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But while the extension of the modem town is towards 
the valley, the traces of the older village are rather higher 
up. There is almost a semicircle of steep cliffs, though 
now concealed, for the most part, by a Inxnriant growth of 
pricklj-pear ; and in excavating the upper platform, there 
have recently been found many traces of ancient buildings, 
situated above the amphitheatre which forms the modem 
town. 

There is yet another spot at Nazareth, not mentioned in 
the Sacred narrative, yet intimately connected with it, of 
the identity of which there can be no doubt, — ^the Foun- 
tain of Nazareth. About five minutes' walk to the east of 
the present town, through a pathway shaded by noble old 
olive-trees, is a copious fountain, the only one for the 
supply of the place. The water is conducted to it from 
the hills by underground conduits, which are of great 
antiquity, and the supply never fails. The stracture is 
modem, having been erected a few years ago, but is on the 
exact site of the older one. In the little open space close 
by stands the Greek Church of the Annunciation ; for the 
apocryphal tradition is, that the Angel's salutation to Mary 
was given as she was drawing water at this fountain. 
Here, from early morning till long after evening has closed 
in, the maids and matrons of Nazareth, with their little 
ones trooping after them, pass to and fro, with their tall 
pitchers poised on their heads or shoulders. The well 
itself is the general rendezvous of the place ; for, being an 
unwalled town, there is no " gate of the city" at which to 
congregate. Often and often may the infant Saviour 
have passed with His mother, as the boys do now, fol- 
lowing her. The path under the olive-trees, like that 
from Bethany round the base of Olivet, and like Jacob's 
Well, is one of the few where we may be perfectly sure 
we are treading for the moment in His earthly foot- 
steps. 

There is a peculiarity in the head-dress of the women 
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of Nazareth and the neighbouring villages, which helps to 
illnstrate one of the moat familiar of our Lord's parables, 
that ie the " semadi," or roll of coins, which every woman, 
however poor, carries round her face. The silver coins, 
piled one on another and strong through the centre of 




each, are fixed in a sort of pad encircling the head. These 
coins are tlie woman's private property, which the husband 
can never touch, descending from mother to danght«r. It 
is to them our Lord alludes in the parable of the lost 
piece of silver. Poor, indeed, most she be, who had only 
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ten such pieces ; and piteously would she bewail the loss of 
one piece of her little store. How she would light her lamp 
and search her dark room — for the houses of Nazareth 
have no windows to the inner apartments — where are 
stored all the goods, chattels, and implements of the 
family; and how joyously would she proclaim her good 
fortune, in the evening, to her neighbours at the well I 

Nazareth is now a place of much greater importance 
than at any former period of its history. Though shunned 
by the Jews, it has become the chief commercial centre of 
GaUlee, and contains a population which is now over 5,000 
souls. The number of its inhabitants has been largely 
recruited from the Christians of the various viUages of 
Esdraelon, who, harassed by perpetual marauding forays 
of the Bedouin, have sought security and peace in the 
town, beyond the reach of the freebooters. The trade of 
the place arises chiefly from its being the mart of exchange 
between the exportihg merchants of Acre and Caifla for 
Europe, and the wild Bedouin sheep-masters and sheikhs, 
who can ride here from the Jordan, and transact their 
business, without giving the Turkish officials time to 
intercept or molest them. They feel, at least, within 
reach of their native deserts. There is also a Protestant 
population of 700 souls; and the new English Church 
on the brow of the hill — the first ever built in Galilee, 
and in which the Kev. J. Zeller gathers his flock — is by 
far the most conspicuous and architectural building in 
Nazareth. 

We ought not to leave the topography of Nazareth 
without noticing the fine panorama from the hill behind it, 
which overlooks the low ridges that shut in the basin of 
Nazareth from the Plain of Esdraelon, and sweeps the 
whole of the great battle-field of Israel from east to west. 
Hermon, Tabor, and Carmel are all in view. To the 
east the green dome of Tabor, with Gilboa to the south 
of it. In front,*there is the plain across which Sisera fled 
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and Jehu sped ; where were decided the Btm^les of 
Gilboa and Megiddo ■ aad whoee story of battles nme down 
from the inroads of Midian, throagh the campaif^na of 
Tancred and the CmsaderB, till the battle of Mount Tabor, 
as it ia called, fought in front of Nazareth, wreathed one 
of his earliest lanrels on the brow of Napoleon. Before 
ns riae the slopes, on which stand Endor and Nain. Jez- 
reel and Megiddo are in sight, and Cormel, pnahing into 




the sea which forms a glittering silver fringe for the land- 
scape. Turning towards the north, the irr^nlar hilly mass 
of Galilee gradually rises, till walled in by the snowy 
peaks of Eermon ; and the horizon is bounded by the 
rugged hills of distant Bashan, with many a black crater 
rising from a foreground of forest. 

Turning again from Nazareth towards the north-west, 
we come upon a succession of ruined sites, some of the 
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two hundred and forty towns with which Galilee was 
studded in the time of Josephus, but of which, as the 
ancient names have not been recorded, we have no clue 
to the rendering of the modem names. Yet we may often 
be sure of the old unnamed town from its Arabic desig- 
nation. Thus Zebda, Jebita, Arrabeh, tell plainly of a 
Zebad, a Oehaiha, an Arabah, which have never been 
engraved on the records of history. 

About eight miles, a little to the north of west of Na- 
zareth, is Beitlahm, the Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 15). It is a squalid village of a score of houses in 
the plain, and is not mentioned again in Scripture, except 
as the native place and burial-place of Ibzan, the judge 
who succeeded Jephthah (Judg. xii. 8, 10). 

A few miles to the east of Beitlahm is the flourishing 
village of Sefarieh, the mean hovels of which are built 
among a number of ruins, carved sarcophagi, prostrate 
columns, the remains of a large Crusader-church, and a 
much more ancient square fortress. It is the Sepphoris of 
Josephus, the Dioccesarea of the later Romans ; and^ 
though not mentioned in Scripture, unless as Kitroyi (Judg. 
i. 80), bears a very important part in later Jewish history. 
Herod Antipas made it the largest and strongest city of 
Galilee ; and it took precedence of Tiberias. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it became the seat of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim before it was transferred to Tiberias. It was 
afterwards a Christian bishopric. In the time of the 
Crusades it was a centre for the Christian armies. At 
the Fountain of Sepphoris the Crusaders mustered before 
the fatal battle of Hattin; and on the same spot, a few 
days after, Saladin encamped with his victorious troops, on 
his way to Acre, where the last struggle of the Crusades 
was fought. 

About four miles east of Sepphoris, and little more than 
the same distance north of Nazareth, is the village of Kefir 
Kenna, Cana of Galilee^ memorable through all time aa 
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the scene of our Lord's first miracle ; where again He met the 
nobleman whose son was sick at Capemanm (John yi. 46) ; 
and where the Apostle Nathanael was bom (ch. xxi. 2). 
It is now a small village, chiefly Christian^ and contains a 
ruined church. But Kenna is not the only claimant for 
the Cana of Galilee of the Gospels. The other, Kana el 
Jelil, is considerably farther to the north. The tradition, 
affixing the scene to Kenna, is very old ; and though the 
modem name of the other is closer to the ancient, yet its 
proximity to Nazareth, and the fact of its being on the 
direct road between Nazareth and Gennesareth, seem to 
me to far outweigh the claims of the northern and remote 
site. Of course the monks have localised the house of the 
wedding, and show the water-pots. There is a small Pro- 
testant congregation at Kenna, an oflshoot of the Church 
of Nazareth. 

Between Sepphoris and Kenna, on the left hand in going 
from Nazareth to the latter, is a little village, perched on 
the top of a rocky hill, and now called El Meshhad. It is 
the ancient Gfittah-hepher, or Gath-hepher (Josh. xix. 18), 
which was in the border of Zebulun, and is celebrated as 
the birthplace of Jonah the prophet (2 Kings xiv. 25). 
The identification is very satisfactory. • The Eabbinical 
writers tell us that the Tomb of Jonah was shown at 
Gath-hepher, on a hill, near Sepphoris ; and at El Mesh- 
had his tomb is still shown, venerated by Moslems and 
Christians alike. 

No one has yet been able to point out Ittdh-kazin, the 
next landmark given in Zebulun ; but the following place, 
Bemmon ' methoar (or rather RemmoUy for **methoar** 
simply means '* which reaches to"), has left its name in 
Eumm^eh, a little village on the edge of the plain on 
Ard-el-Buttauf, more than three miles north-east of Sep- 
phoris. It has been known and mentioned by early as 
well as later travellers. It seems probable that Bemmon 
IB the same as Dimnakf one of the cities of Zebulun 
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asugned to the Lentea, the sons of Merari (Josh. xzi. Si), 
and which is not otherwise named among the towns of the 
tribe. The change of the letters d (i) >nd r (-)) is very 
eoBj in Hebrew. Of Kartar, the fourth Levitical city in 
the tribe, no trace has been jet discovered, 

Neah, mentioned next after Bemmon, must, from the 
position in the list, have been to the north ; bat it baa not 
been recognised. Kattalh, Katunitk of the later ttabbis. 




seems probaUj to be tfae game as Eana el Jelil, the Syriac 
of which is Eatna, and somewhere in the Deighbonrhood 
of which Eattath mast have stood. It may be the Kilron 
of Jndg. i, 80, which is said to be Seppkoris, now Sefinrieh. 
As we have seen that its et^ma to be the Cana of our 
Lord's ministry are met by those of Eenna, a village 
□ear Nazareth and on the way to Tiberias, this more 
remote site may very well (^pree with Eattath. 
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From Joshua (xix. 27) we find that the landmark on the 
north-west, between Zebnlun and Asher, was the Valley of 
Jephtah-eL Thence it ran to Zehulun, considered by Van 
de Velde to be the town of Abilin, on the Wady Abilin, 
but lower down in its course, close to the opening on to 
the Plain of Acre. The line is easily traced on the spot. 
The border of Zebulun passed from Carmel, at Jokneam, 
to Zebulun (Abilin), thence by the Valley of Jephtah to 
Cabul, where it touched Naphtali as well as Asher. 

Jephtah, though never mentioned again in the Sacred 
history, claims especial notice as the Jotapata of Jose- 
phus, and retains its old name of Jefat. It is a singular 
and lonely spot. An isolated round hill, connected only 
on the north by a narrow rocky ledge with the surrounding 
heights, with a platform of bare rock on the top, per- 
forated with cisterns — the sides hollowed in every direction 
with caves. But there is not a stone or a trace of a 
fortress — only on the neck are many hewn stones, belong- 
ing to former buildings. Yet there is not a shadow of 
doubt that this is the place so long defended by Josephus 
against Yespasian, and it is most exactly described by the 
Jewish historian. Here he resisted the Bomans for forty- 
eight days, but was obliged at last to surrender. 

Some miles to the north of Jefat, a ruined site on a hill 
bears the name of Jaliin, probably the Aijalon (Judg. 
xii. 11), where the Judge Elon of Zebulun was buried. 

Pursuing an easterly course from Jefat, we come to the 
village of Arrabeh, perhaps the Maralah of Josh. xix. 11, 
though there is no certainty of the identification ; and the 
places named next, Sarid and Dahbasheth, are undis- 
covered. A little further east, among the hills to the 
north of the Plain of Buttauf, on a conical hill, the ruins 
of a deserted site, called Deir Hannah, preserves the 
memory of Hannathon, the last place to be noted on the 
northern frontier of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 14). 

Hence the boundary ran down by the north of the 
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FUin of Bnttanf and Hatdn to the Lake of Oalilee by 
the Wad; Hatnam and the sonth of the Plain of Genne- 
sareth. On the high table land, which interrenes between 
the Bnttanf and the Idke, rises a conspicnons saddle-back 
hill, Bometiiing like two horns, called the Horns of Hattin, 
and celebrated as the scene of the fatal defeat of the 




Crasaders, 6th July, 1187, by Saladln, in whioh the Chris- 
tians were almost annihilated, and after which Jemsaletn 
and the whole eonntry fell under the Moslem yoke to this 
day. 

Below, on the brow of Wady Hamam, and very near 

the Plain of Osnnesareth, are the ruins of Irbid, the Betk- 

B 2 
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arbel of Hosea (x. 14), the capture of which by Shabna- 
neser was marked by a cruel massacre of every age and 
sex. In later times^ the wonderful labyrinth of caves, 
which line the whole of this stupendous gorge, were the 
stronghold of powerful robber bands, the capture and de- 
struction of which were among the severest feats of Herod 
the Great, who could only reach the fortresses of the 
freebooters by parties of soldiers, let down in strong cages 
by chains from the heights above. These storied caves 
still remain, extending for more than a mile, and many of 
ihem can only be reached by means of ropes.* 

♦ See " Land of Israel," pp. 450—462. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

UPPER GALILEE. ^NAPHTALI. GENNESABETH TO HERMON. 

Sea of Galilee— Its extent—Fishery— Fonner population— Towns— Chlnnereth— 
Lake of Gennesareth- General view— Ziddim— i^a<ti»— Tarichna— Rakkath 
—iTeraJfc—Hammath- Baths of Tiberias — Tiberias — TYtftar^eA- History- 
Remains— Dalmanatha—^in el Sareideh—Qeiin^areth.—El Ohuweir—Migdol 
—Magdala—i/<;cte<— Plain— Glens— VFdkfy Atnttd—Wady Leimun—Ain Mu- 
cfatMsraA— Round Fountain— AAan Minyeh—Ain et TVn— Capernaum— Three 
claimants— Bethsaida—iltn Tabighah—Tell i^um— Ruins— Synagogue— Cho- 
razin-iCfriueA— Entrance of the Jordan— Bethsaida— Julias— fTady Semdkh 
— Gergesa— iCA«r«a— Gamala— Aphek— /^t— Hukkok— FaJfcuifc -Ramah— «Sa(/'«<l 
— Glscala— El JUh— Iron— Fan«i»— Beth-anath —Andtu — Horem— Hurahr— 
Mlgdal-el—i/t(;«uf«;— Waters of Merom— i^uIeA- Battle of Joshua and Jabin— 
Edrei— Hazor— Te/t iTaraA— Kedesh-Naphtali—iCeefe«— Description— Ruins- 
Synagogue— Zaanaim— Harosheth— Heleph— Beitlif— Beth Rehob— Hunin— 
Abel-Beih-Maachah — Abl 1 — lion—AyCn— Laish— Dan— TVW iCodi— Ruins- 
Source of the Jordan— Mcuibany—Wady Teim—Cmaaxetk Philippi— Paneas — 
i9ania«— Baal-Gad— Spring of Banias— Upper Source of the Jordan— The 
Transfiguration — Castle of Subeibeh — Mount Hermon — Sirion — Slon — 
Hhenir—Jebel SheiJth— Sorthem boundary— Temple on the summit— Dew 
of Hermon. 

At Hattm we are close to the Lake of Gennesareth, and 
though part of its shores washed the territory of Zehnlnn, 
yet, as its historical interest is chiefly hound up with that 
portion which pertained to Naphtali, it may he well to 
commence the examination of the northern part of Upper 
Galilee, or Naphtali, with a survey of the sacred Lake. 

The parallel ridges which shut in the Jordan Valley 
here slightly expand, so as to allow for the spreading of 
the waters of the river, of which the Lake is really a 
part. On the west side there is a narrow margin of low- 
lying land, which expands in the centre into the little 
Plain of Gennes£u*eth, ahout three miles square. The 
Lake is ahout twelve and a-half miles long and six and 
three-quarters wide, and is 655 feet helow the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea. On the east side especially the water 
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is of great depth, and there the cliffs come close to its 
edge, shelving almost perpendicularly for 2,000 feet below 
the great plateau or table land of Bashan, which here 
abmptly ends. Above the Lake these hills slope gently 
down. Owing to its great depth, the climate is almost 
tropical; the plants are different from those of Gtililee, 
and are most of them like those which fringe the Dead 
Sea ; and snow and frost are unknown. 

The Lake absolutely swarms with fish, and the shoals 
may often be seen on the surface in dark masses, which, 
as their top fins appear on the surface, look at a distance 
as though a violent shower were rippling the surface for an 
extent of an acre or more. Yet the fishing is almost 
extinct. Only two or three boats can be seen on the Lake, 
and the few fishermen on its banks either fish with a 
hand-net, or a cast-net close to the edge of the shore, or 
fling poisoned crumbs upon the shoals, as they come 
within reach, and then collect the dying fish by wading 
into the water. 

Li the New Testament period there were nine cities on 
its shores, besides many villages on the sides of the hills, 
while hundreds of boats pursued the fisheries, or ferried 
passengers and merchandise across what was then the 
highway from Damascus and Syria to Europe. It was 
then, as we are told by Josephus, the most densely-peopled 
region of Palestine. Now those shores are almost deserted. 
Tiberias is the only town remaining, and it is shrunken, 
decrepit, and for the most part in ruins. There are a 
few mud hovels at Magdala; and one house, where once 
was Bethsaida ; and that is all. 

The Galilean Lake is rarely mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, where it is known as ^Hhe Sea of Chinnereth'* 
(Numb, xxxiv. 11), and is given as on the eastern border 
of the western tribes ; and again in Josh. xi. 2 and xii. 8, 
where it is called " Chinnerothy* and, ch. xiii. 27, "the 
edge of the sea of Chinnereth.*' It never recurs till we 
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meet it, aa the chief scene of oar Lord's miuietry, in the 
Gospels. There it is called the Sm of GaliUe (Matt. 
It. 18; Mark vii. 81; John Til, &c.); the Sea of Tibmat 
(John vi. 1, and zxi. 1); aad the Lake of Qennetaret 
(Lake t. 1). It is now called Bahr Tnhariyeh (the Sea 




of Tiberiae) — all these names being taken from places on 
the western, the more inhabited side. 

The first glimpse of the Sea of Galilee obtained by the 
traveUer from the west is yer; impreBsive. One ridge 
after another, after crossing the basin, or plain, called 
Ard el Hamma, is passed, and on a sndden the calm 
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blue basin, slumbering in placid sweetness beneath its en- 
circling wall of hills, bursts upon the view, and the hal- 
lowed scenes of our Lord's ministry are spread at our feet 
a thousand feet below us. The northern end and the 
entrance of the Jordan, as well as the river's exit at the 
southern end, are shut off from sight by projecting pro- 
montories. In front lies, at the foot of the steep hills, 
a narrow plain sloping to the sea, and the city of Tiberias, 
the only remaining town on its shores, enclosed by crum- 
bling fortifications, with shattered but once massive round 
bastions, and its walls and towers running forward into the 
water. The Plain of Gennesareth is shut out, excepting 
only its beach ; and along that fringe, or not far behind it, 
lie what traces there remain of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum. Across the Lake runs the line of heights of 
the country of the Gadarenes, and the scene of the feed- 
ing of the five thousand. On some one of the slopes 
beneath, the Sermon on the Mount was delivered. Though 
the Lake looks small for the theatre of such great events, 
yet all the incidents seem brought together as in a 
diorama. There is a calm peacefulness in the look of its 
western shores, with the paths by the water's edge, which 
make them the fitting theatre for the delivery of the 
message of peace and reconciliation. 

None of the places, which are so indelibly impressed on 
the memory as the scenes of our Lord's ministry and 
miracles, occur in the Old Testament history, but had all 
sprung into importance with the commercial rise of Gali- 
lee. Yet five or six of the fenced cities of Naphtali would 
seem to have been near the shores of the Lake. The first 
named in the catalogue of Joshua is Ziddim (ch. xix. 85), 
stated by the Jerusalem Talmud to be the same as Kefr 
CMttai, which has been guessed, with some probability, 
to be the village of Hattin, at the foot of the famous 
Horns of Hattin, six miles north-west of Tiberias. The 
village has several traces of antiquity in its tombs, and is. 
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compared with many others, a clean and thriving place. 
Of Zer, next named, we know nothing. 

From the heights of Hattin we "come down" to the 
shores of the Lake, as our Lord came down from Nazareth 
among the heights to Capemamn. Descending by the 
lower end of the Lake — ^which we have no record of our 
Lord ever having visited, probably because Tiberias, the 
Baths, and TarichsBa, were all Herodian and Eoman 
rather than Jewish centres at that period — ^we find a per- 
fectly level plain of deep rank verdure, which receives the 
Jordan as it silently cuts its way through its low banks, 
and winds away down the wide opening of the valley. 
Jtist above the exit of the river, on the western side, are 
the ruins of Tarichaa, now called Kerak, and probably the 
Rakkath of Joshua, since it is placed in the list of Joshua 
next Hammath, which is close to Tiberias. Kerak stands 
on a little peninsula, covered with ruins, with a long 
Roman causeway, through the arches of which the water 
of the Lake sometimes flows. It is not mentioned further 
in Scripture, but was a place of importance in the war 
with the Bomans, fortified by Josephus, and at length, 
after a stubborn resistance, taken and destroyed by the 
army of Titus. The mound is about fifty feet high, and 
the ditch, which completed the isolation, was partly arti- 
ficial. The soil is full of remains, mosaic pavements, and 
fragments : for Tarichsea was celebrated for its pottery. 

From the exit of the Jordan a narrow path leads up the 
west side to Tiberias. The bold cliffs come close to the 
water's edge, and occasionally push into the Lake, where 
the road climbs a shoulder and descends again. On the 
blufif is a village, with the name of Kadis, one of the 
many of Galilee which recal Kedesh, 

About four miles up are the Baths of Tiberias or Ham- 
HQtim, the Hammath of Joshua. It is the same which is 
given as Hammoth-Dor (Josh. xxi. 82) and Hammon 
(1 Ghron. vi. 76), one of the cities of Naphtali albtted to 
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the Levites. The name was mitten as Ammaiu by the 
GreekB. For ^es these baths have been &moiis. The; 
consist of four most copious springs, gushing down not far 
from each other very near the Lake. The steam, of the 
hot water can be seen at a distance. The temperatnie 
is 144** Fahr., the waters are salt and aulphureons, and 
have always been resorted to for their hewing powers, 
especially in rheumatism. There are modem buildings 




over two of the springs, forming public baths ; but the 
splendid old city has gone. For more than a mile round, 
both inland on the shore, and in the water, the grotind is 
strewn with miss. Pedestals and columns, prostrate or 
broken, in the Lake ; colnmns, marble and basalt, erect, 
prostrate, or sloping, some broken, some entire ; massive 
walls, Boman pavements, hewn caves in the cliffs behind, 
mark where Boman temples, costly villas, and Jewish 
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synagogaes once adorned the borders of the Lake, and 
formed an Oriental Pateoli. 

The ruins continue, with scarcely any interruption, till 
we reach Tiberias, now the only town on the shores of the 
Lake, about a mile further north — ^the Chinnereth of Joshua, 
according to Jerome. The ruins indicate that the ancient 
city extended rather to the south of the present site, and 
the modem name, Tubariyeh, is identical. It is probable 
that the still earlier city of Chinnereth was a little further 
north. There is no indication in the Gospel history that 
our Lord ever visited Tiberias. This may be explained by 
the history of the place. It was founded by Herod An- 
tipas, the murderer of John the Baptist, and who ire- 
quently resided there. He named it in honour of the 
Emperor Tiberius. It was here, according to some, that 
the festival was held, at which the daughter of Herodias 
danced before the tyrant. It is said to have been built on 
the site of an ancient burial-ground, and, therefore, to 
have been ceremonially unclean, and consequently, almost 
exclusively inhabited by Gentiles. 

It is remarkable that a Roman city should have subse- 
quently become one of the chief Jewish holy places. In 
the wars with the Bomans, Tiberias bore a conspicuous 
part; and after the destruction of Jerusalem, from the 
middle of the second century, it was for three hundred 
years the seat of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which had settled 
for a time, first at Jamnia, and then at Sepphoris. Here 
the great Babbinical commentary, the Mishna, was com- 
piled, and also the Jerusalem Talmud and the Masorah. 
It has ever since been the seat of the Jewish Babbinical 
university. The modem Jews have a tradition that the 
Messiah will rise from the Galilean Lake and land at 
Tiberias, which, consequently, is one of their four sanc- 
tuaries : the others being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed, 
at which latter they say the Messiah will establish His 
throne. Tiberias was taken by the Ehalif Omar, after- 
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wardB by the CnisadeT Tancred, who foooded a bisUopiic. 
Now the place is almoet ezclasiTely MoBlem and Jewish. 
There are a few Protestant iamilies. 

The modern town of Tiberias is aadlj shattered and 
rained by earthquakes. Its fortifiostiona and walls are 
rent, and some of the towers overthrown. Many of them 
project into the Lake, in which are still standing lines of 
walls partially submerged. A large space within the forti- 
fications is empty and deserted, and used merely as camp- 




ing-ground by travellers, with a few palm-treea waving 
here and there. There is a gently sloping space, about 
a quarter of a mile wide, from the steep cliffs and hills 
that here recede a little from the Lake, and which is all 
strewn with ruins. On the hill sides are the whited 
sepnlchres of many venerated Rabbis, especially of the 
celebrated Maimonides. 
A little to tlMT north of Tiberias the hills again approach 
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the Lake, leaving only a narrow strip of beach, along 
which is a path for three and a-half miles to the Plain of 
Gennesareth, while many sunken rocks and jagged peaks 
and reefs may be seen above and below water when we 
watch the calm clear surface of the Lake. The path 
sometimes recedes into a sloping field, sometimes contracts 
into a mere rugged track, which unites the slopes of 
Tiberias with the fertile Gennesareth, El Ghuweir, the 
central point of the life and works of our Eedeemer. 
Just before emerging on this is a little open valley, 
widening down from a narrow ravine in the cliffs, 
called Ain-el-Bareideh, with a few rich corn-fields and 
gardens straggling among the ruins of a village, and 
some large and more ancient foundations, by several 
copious fountains, probably identified with Dalmanutha 
(Mark viii. 10). This is inferred by a comparison with 
Matt. XV. 89, where we read, " Jesus came into the 
borders of Magdala." Hence they must have been near 
together. There are a few traces of an unwalled 
town. 

The steep cliffs then come close down to the shore, with 
a path over a low shoulder, and thence recede almost at a 
right angle, leaving a wide marshy plain, at the south 
comer of which is the squalid and filthy collection of 
hovels, called Mejdel {Migdol or Magdala), with a crum- 
bling and not very ancient watch-tower, once, perhaps, 
the key of the entrance to the plain. This is all that 
remains of a spot, whence is derived a name familiar and 
loved through Christendom. Magdala is only the Greek 
form of Migdol, or watch-tower, one of the many places 
of the name in Palestine. 

From the angle of the ridge above Magdala is a splendid 
view of the Plain of Gennesareth and of the Sea of 
Galilee. The soil of the plain is wonderfully rich. It is 
a wilderness — not, as in the days of Josephus, an earthly 
paradise ; but it is a strikingly beautiful one. Wild 
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flowers apring ap everywhere. TnlipB, anemoneB, and 
irieeB carpet the groimd. The Tarions streams are lined 
with deep borders of oleanders, waving with their rosy 
tofts of hloom, one sheet of piak. Thick tangles of thorn- 



tree every here and there choke the straggling com- 
patcheB, festooned with wreaths of gorgeous purple oon< 
volvnlna. The plain is almost a parallelogram, Bhnt in on 
the north and south sides by steep clifls, neariy a thousand 
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feet high, broken here and there into terraces, but nowhere 
easily to be climbed. On the west side the hills recede 
not quite so precipitously, and streams of black basalt 
boulders encroach on the plain. The shore line is gently 
embayed, and the beach is pearly white — one mass of 
triturated fresh- water shells — and edged by a fringe of the 
exquisitely-lovely oleander. At the north-west and south- 
west angles, tremendous ravines open upon the plain. 
That to the south, Wady Hamam, where the cUSb rise 
perpendicularly twelve hundred feet, is the ravine of the 
robber caves, already mentioned, with its tiers of cavern 
chaknbers. 

Tiie glen to the north-west, the Wady Amiid, is scarcely 
less striking, and in some places, from its narrowness, is 
even more imposing. Both are the homes of thousands 
of griffon vultures, which rejoice in the deserted caverns 
and solitude. Wady Amild rises in the Jurmuk, the 
highest mountain of Galilee, and in the greater part of 
its course is called the Wady Leimun. Between these 
two a third wady, Rubudiyeh, opens in a wider valley, 
comparatively open. From each of these, perennial 
streams run to the Lake, fertilising the whole plain ; and 
in ancient times aqueducts conveyed the waters to every 
part. 

A little way to the south of the middle valley, a copious 
spring bursts forth into an ancient circular fountain, about 
thirty yards in diameter, Ain Mudawarah, from which a 
little stream runs right across the plain to the Lake. . 
This I formerly believed to be the Fountain of Capernaum, 
described by Josephus. But it has been since shown by 
the researches of Captain Wilson, that the larger and 
similar Fountain of £t Tabigah, to the north of the plain, 
had its waters conducted by an aqueduct, which has been 
traced, right into the plain, round the projecting headland 
which forms its north-eastern angle, and, therefore, the 
description of Josephus will apply equally to it. No 
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donbt there are difficnlties connected with the edte of 
Capernaum, whichever of the three localities claimed for 
it we accept ; but, after the recent surveys, I am not 
prepared to maintain, with the same confidence as for- 
merly, the site of Mudawarah. 

In the plain itself there are no other ruins of import- 
ance till we reach the north-east angle ; and if Capernaum 
were, as all writers describe it, in the plain, it must have 
been either here or at Mudawarah. Josephus describes 
the Bound Fountain of Capernaum as watering the plain. 
But the Bound Fountain need not have been quite close 
to the town ; and as Captain Wilson has shown that the 
waters of another Bound Fountain, which, like Mudawarah, 
also contains the fish called CoradniLs, are brought by an 
aqueduct into the plain, the exclusive claim of Mudawanil^ 
stands no longer, for the Bound Fountain and the fi^h 
CoradniLs which it contained are the two points in Josephus' 
account. 

The ruins at this point are few. There is a large ruined 
Saracenic khan, some chambers of which are still used 
as cattle-sheds. It was known seven hundred years ago . 
as a halting -place on the road from Damascus, and is ^ 
called Khan Minyeh. A few yards lower down, nearer the 
*v shore, is Ain et Tin, " the fountain of the fig-tree,** burst- 

ing copiously from the rocks, and sending forth a supply of 
sweet water under the shade of three fine fig-trees, whence 
its name. The little stream, after a course of about thirty 
yards, forms a small luxuriant marsh, skirted with oleanders, 
and choked with waving tuffcs of the beautiful tall papyrus 
of Egypt. The ruins, the second claimant for Capernaum, 
are to the west of it, forming a series of mounds, but no 
fragments-of columns er carvings have been found. On the 
hill above are some more distinct ruins and tombs, and 
just above the khan the aqueduct from Ain Tabighah winds 
round the cliff, and is now used as a horse-path. The 
spot loses none of its interest from the disputed iden- 
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tification. Whatever it be, many times must our 
Eedeemer have trodden the path by that fountain; and 
often the walls below and the cliffs above it re-echoed the 
voice of Him who spake as never man spake. 

Passing north, we leave Gennesareth*s plain round ^the 
edge of a bluff which descends to the water *s edge, wholly 
interrupting any passage by the shore, and having no 
beach. Descending immediately, the path leads close by 
the beach, and at little more than a mile stands Ain Tabi- 
ghah, usually agreed on as Bethsaida, " the house offish," 
and still the chief fishing-station on the Lake, the few 
naked fishermen casting hand-nets into the shallow waters ; 
one boat being used to supply the Tiberias market. 
A few hundred yards behind on the hill is the great Bound 
Fountain before alluded to, and supposed by Captain Wil- 
son to be the Fountain of Capernaum of Josephus. It is 
the largest spring in Galilee — ^half the size of that of the 
Jordan at Caesarea Philippi. It was formerly raised by 
a strong octag6nal reservoir some twenty feet above its 
source, and thence conveyed to the plain by an aqueduct. 
Neglect has long since suffered the great reservoir to be 
broken through, as well as the aqueduct, of which here and 
there piers may be seen. There are four other fountains, 
all slightly brackish and warm. These, sending up a cloud 
of steam in the still atmosphere, produce a luxuriant semi- 
tropical oasis around them, but are otherwise wasted, save 
that a portion of the water is collected in an aqueduct to 
turn a corn-mill, the only one in working order of five, 
and the solitary inhabited dwelling of Bethsaida. The 
white beach gently shelves, and is admirably adapted, 
with its little curved bay, for fishing-boats. The anchor- 
age is good, and is partly protected by submerged 
rows of stones, though there does not appear to have 
been any breakwater. Rocks, however, project more 
than fifty yards out at the south-west, forming a sort 
of protection. The sand has just the gentle slope fitted 

8 
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for the fishermen ranning np their hoats and beaching 
them. 

Here we may safely fix the scene of the miraculous 

draught of fishes and the subsequent call of Peter and 
Andrew, James and John (Luke v. 1 — 11). Bethsaida 
was coupled, in the woe denounced by our Lord, with its 
sister cities Chorazin and Capernaum ; and now, not only 
in the desolation of their sites, but in the very dispute 
about their identity, we see it has been '^ more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon** in the day of their earthly ^Tidgmeni 
than for these cities. Their names are preserved, their 
sites are unquestioned, but here the names are gone, and 
even the sites are disputed (Matt. xi. 21 — 24). 

This Bethsaida, the birth-place of Andrew, Peter, and 
Philip, is called Bethsaida qf Galilee, to distinguish it 
firom the other Bethsaida, north of the Lake, on the east 
side of Jordan, Bethsaida Julian, 

Proceeding northward about a mile and a-half, we come 
upon a little low promontory running out into the Lake, 
covered with sculptured ruins and known as Tell Hum, 
the third claimant for the site of ancient Capernaum, 
The most conspicuous ruin is at the water's edge, called 
the White Synagogue, built of hard white limestone, while 
the district round is strewn with blocks of black basalt. 
It is now partly buried, and is nearly level with the sur- 
face, the capitals and columns having been for the most part 
carried away or burnt for lime. The excavations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have, however, shown many 
of the pedestals in their original position and many capitals 
buried in the rubbish. There can be no doubt, from the 
form and plan of the building, that it is a Jewish syna- 
gogue. 

Nine synagogues have been examined, all upon the 
same plan, — ^rectangular, longest north and south, and 
divided into five aisles by four rows of columns. With 
one exception, the entrances are at the south end, and are 
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three in nnmber) one larger and a smaller on each side of it. 
The lintels over the doors are scnlptured, sometimes with 
seven-branched candlesticks, sometimes with the Paschal 
lamb, or with vine leaves and a bunch of grapes. The 
capitals are various, Corinthian or Ionic, but more gene- 
rally a peculiar capital ornamentation of partly Jewish 
origin. The roofs appear to have been flat and covered 
with earth. The windows, so far as they remain, were 
very small. 

The outside of. the synagogue of Tell Hum was decorated 
with pilasters, and attached to its eastern side is a later 
addition, a rectangular building with three entrances on 
the north and one on the east, but without a doorway to 
connect the two buildings. But the most interesting relic 
here is a large block, once a lintel, with the pot of manna 
sculptured on it. If this be Capernaum, then this must, 
beyond doubt, be the synagogue built by the Koman cen- 
turion (Luke vii. 4, 5), and it was within its walls that 
our Lord uttered the discourse in John, chap, vi, and, 
perhaps, pointing to the pot of manna carved over the 
door, proclaimed, ** I am that bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat manna in the wilderness and are dead." It is 
possible, from the Corinthian and Ionic mouldings, that 
this place is a later erection of the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and that the name Tell Hum or " hill of Hum,** 
was applied to it when it took the place of the earlier 
Kefr na-Hum, or Capernaum, **the village of Hum.** The 
remains of the later building are probably those of the 
church which we are told was built at Capernaum, and is 
described, about the year a.d. 600, as a Basilica enclosing 
the house of Peter. 

Bound the synagogue and stretching for half- a -mile 
from the shore, the area is covered with the ruined walls 
of private houses and the traces of a main street. Beyond 
these are some remarkable tombs above and below ground. 
There are no traces of a harbour, and it could never have 

s 2 
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been a convenient spot for fishing-boats. Bnt at least it 
seems tolerably certain that whether this be the Caper- 
naom of onr Lord's time or not, it is the Capemamn of 
the Jews when, under Hadrian, they were permitted to 
retnm to their land. Its distance from the Ronnd Fomi- 
tain and from the Plain of Gennesareth seems the obstacle 
to a decisive admission of its being the city of the Gospels. 

Two and a-half miles north of Tell Hum, on the left 
bank of a valley which falls into the Lake near it, are the 
ruins of Kerazeh, Chorazin. Its ruins cover as large an 
extent as those of Capernaum, and are situated partly in a 
shaUow vaUey partly in a rocky spur formed by a sharp 
bend in Wady Kerazeh, here a wild gorge eighty feet deep, 
and which lower down is called Wady Tell-Hum. The 
most important ruins are a synagogue with Corinthian 
capitals and sculpture, cut, not as at Tell Hum, in lime- 
stone, but in the hard black basalt. Many of the dwelling- 
houses are in a tolerably perfect state, the walls being in 
some cases six feet high; and as they are probably the 
same class of houses as that in which our Saviour dwelt, a 
description of them may be interesting. They vary in 
size, generally square, the largest about thirty feet, and 
have one or two columns down the centre to support the 
roof, which appears to have been flat, as in the modem 
Arab houses. The walls are about two feet thick, built of 
masonry or of loose blocks of basalt ; there is a low door 
in the centre of one of the walls, and each house has 
windows a foot high and about six and a-half inches wide. 
In one or two cases the houses are divided into four 
chambers. There are traces of the road both down to the 
Lake, and also of that which connected Chorazin with 
the great Damascus road. Chorazin is especially interest- 
ing, as thoro is no reason to believe that any building 
has thoro boon occupied since the fall of the Jewish 
nation. 

Betoming to tho shores of the Lake, a walk of two miles 
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among ragged boulders and blocks of black basalt brings us 
to the mouth of the Jordan. . In a flat plain, perhaps three 
miles wide, of the richest allavial mud, the Jordan enters 
the Lake, the only object which breaks the dead level of 
the prospect being a clump of pahn-trees. No oleanders 
or shrubs here mark the course of the Jordan, which, turbid 
and muddy, rolls rapidly through low oozy banks to the 
Lake. About two miles up is the ford and the mound or 
«tell" of Bethsaida JvMas, On the rising ground, a 
miserable wattled village, inhabited by Arabs, stands among 
heaps of shapeless stones ; but all traces of sculptures have 
perished, or lie below the surface. There is abundant 
grass on and below the slope, and abundant space here 
for the multitude to have sat down when our Lord fed the 
fire thousand with five loaves and two flshes '^ in a desert 
place," probably on the hill-side to the south (Luke 
ix. 10 — 17). By the ford opposite they crossed over from 
the other side. 

Bethsaida was a small village enlarged and beautified 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who gave it the name of Julias in 
honour of the Emperor's daughter. Philip himself was 
buried here. It is necessary to notice the distinctness of 
the two Bethsaidas. Here, on the east side, our Lord fed 
the five thousand (Luke ix. 10), and then sent the people 
away to the other side, toward the other Bethsaida (Mark 
vi. 45). And then '^ He departed into a mountain (on the 
east side) to pray" (Mark vi. 46; John vi. 15 — 17) ; and 
when even was come He was there alone. Then the 
storm sprang up in the night, while His disciples were 
crossing in the boat, and was allayed when Jesus appeared, 
and '* immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went." 

Although the east side of the Lake was in Manasseh, and 
not in Gralilee, it may be convenient here to notice the few 
places of interest on that side. The notices of this side 
are very few. The high table-land of Bashan approaches 
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the east shore mnch more closely, and breaks more 
abruptly, than do the hills of Galilee on the west. 

About one- third of the way from the north end, a little 
stream from a deep valley enters the Lake, the Wady Semakh, 
and on the south side of it, at the foot of the hills at 
the beginning of the little plain, are the ruins of Gergesa 
now called Khersa. The ruins are enclosed by a wall, 
but are unimportant. Here was the scene of the casting 
out the legion of devils and the destruction of the herd 
of swine (Matt. viii. 28). Captain Wilson thus describes 
it : — " About a mile south of this, the hills, which every- 
where else on the eastern side are recessed from half to 
three-quarters of a mile from the water*s edge, approach 
within forty feet of it. They do not terminate abruptly, 
but there is a steep even slope, which we would identify 
with the * steep place * down which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea, and so were choked.'* Mr. Mac- 
gregor remarks : ** Between Wady Semakh and Wady Fik 
there are at least four distinct localities where every feature 
in the Scripture account of this incident may be found in 
combination. Above them are rocks with caves in them, very 
suitable for tombs, and further down there is ample space 
for tombs built on sloping ground, a form of sepulture far 
more prevalent in Scripture times than we are apt to sup- 
pose. A verdant sward is here, with bulbous roots on which 
swine might feed. And on this I observed — ^what is an 
unusual sight — a very large herd of oxen, horses, camels, 
sheep, asses, and goats, all feeding together." Gergesa was 
in the district of Gadara, hence the place is called '<in the 
country of the Gadarenes*' (Mark v. 1; Luke viii. 26). 

Three miles lower down the Wady Fik enters the Lake ; 
and a little way up, on the crest of the precipice which 
encloses it, are the ruins of Gambia, now Kulat el Husn, 
not mentioned in Scripture, but celebrated by Josephus for 
its desperate resistance to the Eomans. It was one of the 
cities of Decapolis. 
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Fnrther ap, at the head of the wady, on the great 
eastern high road to Damascus, still nsed, is the town of 
Fik, the ancient Aphek, ** which did famish both death 
and gravestones to 27»000 Syrians," as old Fuller quaintly 
remarks. Lying as it did on the military road between the 
two nations, it was a frequent battle-field (1 Kings xx. 
26—80 ; 2 Kings xiii. 17). 

Betuming to the hill country of Naphtali, we find its 
interest wholly confined to the Old Testament, in which 
more than twenty of its towns are named. The southern 
landmark westward of the Jordan was Aznoth-Tabor 
(Josh. xix. 84), of which nothing is known. It must, 
from its name, have been near Mount Tabor, probably to 
the north-east. Next we have Hukkok, recognised in 
Yakuk, a village six miles west of the Lake of GaJilee, and 
seven miles south of Safed, near one of the feeders of the 
Wady Bubudiyeh. It is said to contain the tomb of the 
Prophet Habakkuk. Five miles north-west of Hukkok we 
find the name of another of the fenced cities of Naphtali in 
Ain-Hazur, En-Hazor of Josh. xix. 37. There are many 
Hazors in this district, to judge by the frequent occurrence 
of the modem Hazar. This, however, is the only Ain- 
Hazur. 

Not less numerous here, as elsewhere, were the Eamahs 
or " heights." The Bamak of Naphtali may be traced in 
a round-topped hill covered with grass-grown mounds, two 
miles north-west of Ain-Hazur, and still preserving the 
name of Bameh. The principal place in this district, and 
one of the holy cities of the Jews, is Safed, a place which 
is not named in Scripture history. It is situated on the 
top of a hill, 2,775 feet high, and most conspicuous from 
the neighbourhood of Gennesareth. Tradition makes it 
the " city set on a hill ** to which our Lord pointed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is largely inhabited by 
Jews, and is a great seat of Babbinical learning. Before 
the great earthquake of 1887, which has made it almost a 
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heap of ruins, there was a Hebrew printing-press and 
many synagogues and schools.. 

There is a road across Galilee from Safed to Tyre. 
About two hours' journey on this road are the ruins of 
Giscala, now El Jish, the last place in Galilee that held 
out against the Bomans. North of this again, the site of 
Iron, another town of Naphtali, is marked by the ruins 
called Yarun, among the hills. 

Beth-anathj another of the fenced cities of Naphtali, 
seems marked by Anata, a group of ruins on a hill five miles 
west of Eedesh. It was one of the cities out of which 
Naphtali could not drive the Canaanites (Judges i. 83). 
Bethshemesh is mentioned on both occasions with Beth- 
anath. No trace of the name has been yet recorded ; but 
the district is full of traces of places on every hilT, of many 
of which I was not able, while wandering among them, to 
ascertain the names. Deir-Shum, a group of ruins a 
little south of Horah, may possibly preserve the traces of 
Beth-shemesh. Like the others, they crown a low hill or 
" teU." 

Horem, now Hurah, must not be identified with this 
Horah, but is another fortified town of Naphtali, of which 
nothing remains but the traces on a hill in the centre of 
the country three miles west of Yarun [Iron). 

Still further west, the frontier of the tribe is marked by 
Migdal-elj ''the tower of God,*' Mujeidel, as it is now 
called. .^ The ruius are at the head of a valley, Wady 
Eerkerdh (perhaps Kartan or Kirjathain, a Levitical city 
in Naphtali), running down to the sea (Josh. xxi. 82). 

Most of the remaining cities of Naphtali seem to have 
be^ collected on the highland plateau west of the Waters 
of Merom, which has always been fertile and well peopled, 
and was the centre of the Ganaanitish power in the north 
before and after the conquest by Joshua. From the head 
of the Lake of Gkdilee to the Waters of Merom, a distance 
in a straight line of ten miles, the course of the Jordan is 
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through a rich but deserted plain, shut in, as elsewhere, 
in its course by the enclosing ranges. There are many 
mounds in this plain, marking the site of perished vil- 
lages, but not one inhabited, though here and there the 
wattled huts of the stationary Arabs, or the black tents of 
the wandering tribes, may be seen. But the lofty plateau 
which faces the great swamp and little Lake of Huleh, the 
Waters of Merom, on the west side, is full of ruins, many 
of which recal Scripture names. The hills descend pre- 
cipitously, and the ruins are crowded near their brow. 
Between their base and the Lake and swamp is a rich 
com plain, cultivated by the people of the uplands, who 
only encamp below for sowing and harvest time. Probably 
its unhealthiness always prevented this plain from being 
permanently inhabited. 

Merom is only mentioned in the Bible (Josh. xi. 5 — 7) 
as the scene of the great battle in which Joshua utterly 
broke the power of Jabin, King of Hazor, and the confede- 
rate Canaanites of the north. This battle was, in fact, 
for the north, what that of Beth-horon was for the south. 
It was the last combined struggle against the conqueror. 
All were gathered for it from Philistia to Hermon. ** They 
went out, they and all their hosts with them, much people, 
even as the sand that is upon the sea shore for multitude, 
with horses and chariots very many" (ch. xi. 4). It must 
have been in the low plain, west of the Lake, that the 
army of Israel fell suddenly upon them, routed them 
utterly, and chased them westwards over the hills to Great 
Zidon and eastward, or rather north-east, up the Jordan 
Valley to the Plain (bikah) of Mizpeh or Ccele Syria, still 
called by the same name " Bukaa.'' Their horses were 
houghed and their chariots burnt. This was the first time 
that we read of chariots and horses in these wars ; and 
the result of the victory was to give the four northern 
tribes possession of their inheritance. 

The open water of Merom is very small in extent^ merely 
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a triangle, with its apex at the exit of the river, and barely 
four miles each way. But the impenetrable morass at the 
head of it is of much greater size, about eight miles in 
length and four wide, one mass of floating papyrus and 
reeds, on which it is impossible to And a footing, and 
through and under which the Jordan works its way to the 
open water. 

On the brow of the ridge, nearly opposite the head of 
the open water, is a conical rocky hill, called Tell Khu- 
raibeh, ** the hill of the ruin," with some remains of 
ancient buildings, assigned by topographers to Edrd, a 
fenced city, named next Eedesh in the lists of Joshua. 

About three miles north-west of this, and two miles 
south-east of Eedesh, is an isolated hill, called Tell 
Harah, with the remains of a large city of very ancient 
date. On the top of the hill are the walls of the citadel, 
and below a portion of the city wall can be traced. All 
the buildings are of the same character — trough courses of 
undressed stones, with the interstices packed with small 
stones. Captain Wilson has convincingly argued that this 
is the Hazor of Jabin. The position is one of great 
strength, and overhangs the Lake ; there are numbers of 
large cisterns on the hill, and it seems to have escaped 
the ravages of the Crusading period. 

Kedesh'Naphtali, now Kedes, is very little to the north 
of this. It is fall of interesting ruins. There are fine 
old tombs, double sarcophagi, placed, not in cases, but on 
pedestals of massive masonry ; remains also of many 
ancient buildings, but especially one very large building, 
of which the eastern front and part of the other walls are 
still perfect. The central doorway is richly sculptured 
with wreaths, and it is supposed to have been a synagogue 
of rather late date. There are also the remains of a 
tolerably perfect building, square without and cruciform 
within. 

Kedesh, when freed by Barak from foreign foes, must 
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have comprised within its borders everything that could 
make it a flourishing town. Situated on an eastern slope, 
behind it rise herbage-clad hills, where flocks and herds 
pastured for the greater part of the year. The town stood 
on a knoll, where it could not easily be surprised. Just 
below it gushed forth a copious spring. Then down a 
gentle slope were several hundred acres of olive-groves, 
and beyond them a rich alluvial plain, supplying abundance 
of com and vegetables. Below the rugged brow of the 
steep ridge, it had its strip of marsh land of incom- 
parable fertility. Thus they had every kind of pro- 
duce at their very doors, like that long string of towns 
which studded the goodly heritage of Naphtali : " Satis- 
fied with favour, and full with the blessing of the 
Lord" (Deut. xxxiii. 23), from Chinnereth northward to 
Dan. 

Kedesh, i.e. "holy," was, as its name implies, an 
ancient sanctuary, and it retained its character after the 
conquest. It was not only assigned to the Levites, but 
was the city of refuge for the northern tribes (Josh. xx. 7). 
But its chief historical interest is in connection with 
Barak. Here the warrior -judge was born. Hence De- 
borah the prophetess sent Joshua to Mount Ephraim, and 
hither she returned with him to marshal the soldiers of 
Zebulun and Naphtali against Sisera. It was near Kedesh, 
too, that the Canaanite general met his tragic end at the 
hands of Jael. It was taken by Tiglath-Pileser along with 
Hazor (2 Kings xv. 29), and was the scene of events in 
the wars of the Maccabees and the Eomans. 

Zaanammim or Zaanaim, in the border of Naphtali, 
was near Kedesh (Judg. iv. 11). By the oak, or terebinth, 
of Zaanaim, Heber the Kenite had pitched his tent when 
Sisera sought refuge under it. The terebinth still grows 
to a great size in the upland plain east and south of 
Kedesh, where, doubtless, Zaanaim must be placed, though 
the name has not yet been recovered. In this plain the 
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black tents of the Bedouin, the modem Kenites, may 
constantly be seen. 

Harosheth of the Gentiles, in this neighbourhood, was 
the residence of Sisera, and was probably, therefore, in 
the low ground, in the upper part of the Plain of Jordan, 
on the west side, as this position would be more suitable 
for the use of chariots and horses than the highlands of 
Hazor, where his master, Jabin, had his royal city. There 
are many ancient sites here, but no trace of the names 
has been found. 

Of the remaining cities in the borders of Naphtali, 
Heleph has been identified with Beitlif, a ruined site, on 
the edge of a ravine far west of Kedesh, and which pro- 
bably formed the boundary line between Naphtali and 
Asher. Nekeb has been assigned to Hazedhi, further east, 
a corruption of the later name of Nekeb, while of Adami, 
Jahneel, Lakum, and Adamah — all given by Joshua — and 
Janoah (2 Kings xv. 29), the traces have not yet been 
discovered among the numerous unexplored and unnamed 
desolate heaps which crowd this region. 

Towards the extreme north of the land of Israel was 
Beth-rehoby first mentioned in Numb. xiii. 21, as the 
furthest place visited by the spies : '^ Behob, as men come 
to Hamath." We also read that Laish, or Dan, was "in 
the valley that lieth by Beth-rehof (Judg. xviii. 28). It 
is spoken of as a Syrian dependency in the time of David 
(2 Sam. X. 6 — 8). From the various allusions to its posi- 
tion, Beth-rehob seems, as Dr. Bobinson has argued, to 
agree exactly with the modem Hunin, where there is a 
^e ruined castle on the edge of the heights, where the 
road descends, seven miles north of Kedesh, towards the 
valley that leads to Laish. The moat of the castle has 
been hewn out of the rock, and it has been from the 
earliest times a fortress of importance. Every kind of 
architecture may be traced here : the old Jewish bevel, 
Boman arches, Saracenic and Crusading masonry, and 
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modem hovels over all. It stands jnst where the road 
from the south to Hamath leads into the Boka'a or Plain 
of Coele Syria, on the way to Hamath. 

Lower down on the edge of the slopes, three miles to 
the north-east, is Ahil, a small village on a knoll, repre- 
senting the ancient Abel-beth-Maachah, or Abel -Maim 
(2 Chron. xvi. 4), a city of Naphtali, first mentioned as 
the place where Joah hesieged the rebel Sheba, and which 
was saved by the persuasion of a wise woman, who induced 
her townsmen to deliver up the head of the traitor (2 Sam. 
XX. 14 — 22). Being so near the frontier, Abel was an 
early sufferer from the invasions of Benhadad (1 Kings 
XV. 20) ; and was finally carried captive by Tiglath-Pileser 
into Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). 

North of Abel-beth-Maachah was Ijon, probably the 
northern limit of the tribe, which shared the same fate at 
the hands both of Syrian and Assyrian. The name is 
preserved in the little plain, called Merj AyQn, about seven 
miles north of Abil, at the upper end of which a round 
hill, covered with the remains of a strong city, and called 
Tell Dibbin, doubtless marks the site of the ancient Ijon, 
in the Valley of the Hasbany, or Upper Jordan. 

Ajtai is to the west of Mount Hermon. Following 
down the course of the Hasbany till it descends into the 
Plain of Merom, we cross the river, leaving the territory 
of Naphtali, and at the head of the plain, at the south- 
west angle of the base of Mount Hermon, a singularly- 
shaped flat-topped circular mound, half-a-mile in diameter, 
but only eighty feet high, bears still the name of ** Tell 
Kadi," "the Mound of the Judge," or "Dan," the 
ancient Dan, the still more ancient Ixdsh (Josh. xix. 47). 

It is first named in Scripture when Abraham pursued 
Chedorlaomer up the Jordan Valley unto Dan, and rescued 
his captives (Gen. xiv. 15). It was afterwards settled by 
a colony from Zidon; and in the rich plain "the people 
of Laish dwelt, careless, quiet, and secure," till th4 
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Phoenician colonists were suddenly surprised by the on- 
slaaght of the expedition of six htmdb'ed Danites in search 
of a new settlement. These adventurers, unscrupnloos 
alike in things sacred and profane, stole the teraphim and 
graven image from Micah of Monnt Ephraim, on their 
way, and carried off also his Levite to officiate as their 
priest in their new colony (Judg. xviii.). In this place, 
the north-eastern extremity of his kingdom, Jeroboam 
set np one of the golden calves, and established his 
idolatrous worship, to suit the convenience of the northern 
tribes, and to prevent their being tempted to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (1 Kings xii. 28 — 33). 

The name of Dan is most familiar as that of the northern 
border city. **From Dan even to Beersheba" became a 
common proverb for the whole extent of the land from north 
to south. Dan is only once specially mentioned after its 
conquest, and that is when it was taken and pillaged by 
Benhadad (1 Kings xv. 20). The capture of Laish, and 
the settlement of a southern tribe so far north, was a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, **Dan is a lion*s whelp: he 
shall leap from Bashan" (Dent, xxxiii. 22). 

On the higher part of the mound to the south, ruined 
foundations can still be traced, where tradition places the 
temple of the Golden Calf. Nature's gifts are here poured 
forth in lavish profusion, but man has deserted it. Yet 
it would be difficult to find a more lovely situation than 
where "the men of Laish dwelt quiet and secure — a place 
where there is no want of any thing that is in the earth** 
(Judg. xviii. 10). Here, too, is what is considered 
the source of the Jordan. On the west side of the mound 
an unpenetrable thicket of oaks, oleanders, and reeds 
entirely conceals the shapeless ruins, and beneath them 
burst forth the ** lower springs*' of Jordan, a wonderful 
fountain like a large bubbling basin, the largest spring in 
Syria, and said to be the largest single spring in the world, 
where the drainage of the southern side of Hermon seems 
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to have found a collective exit. Full-grown at birth, at 
once larger than the Hasbany, which it joins, the river, 
here called Leddan, perhaps from ancient Dan, dashes 
through an oleander thicket. 

Three miles further on, this stream is joined by that 
from Banias {Ccesarea PhUipjn) above, and in another mile 
the two unite with the Hasbany to work their way through 
the morasses of Merom, and are from this point called the 
Jordan. The true source of the river, measured by distance, 
is far further to the north. The Nahr Hasbany is to the 
Jordan what the Missouri is to the Mississippi, and it takes 
its rise in the Wady et Teim, far away to the north of 
Hermon, fed by the drainage from the northern side of the 
mountain, and thence skirting its western base. 

From Dan (Tell Kadi) we begin to mount the south- 
western shoulders of Hermon, and, passing through olive- 
groves and woods of noble oak-trees, in five miles reach 
Banias, the CcRsarea Philippi of the New Testament, Baal- 
Gad of the Old Testament, and Paneas of the Greeks. 
The situation is magnificent, with tall limestone clifis north 
and east, rugged torrents of basalt to the south, and a 
gentle wooded slope for its western front. Though its 
history is long, its remains are not remarkable, the most 
perfect being the citadel and the fine Eoman bridge over 
the gushing torrent of Banias, and the tablets carved in the 
cliff over the fountain, or ** upper spring" of Jordan. At 
the base of a cHff 100 feet high is a cave, at the mouth of 
which the river starts forth, and water oozes from the 
gravel on all sides to join it. This cave was the grotto of 
Pan ; and the sanctuary, or Greek temple, of which the 
ruins strew the ground, marked the seat of the idolatrous 
worship whence the name of Paneas was derived. Here 
Herod the Great built a splendid temple in honour of 
Augustus. Philip the Tetrarch after beautified this temple, 
and gave the place the name of Ccesarea Philippi, in honour 
of Tiberius, adding his own name to distinguish it from 
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Csesarea on the coast. Everywhere around the ruins is a 
wild medley of cascades, mulherry-trees, fig-trees, dashing 
torrents, festoons of vines, huhhling fountains, reeds, and 
the mingled music of hirds and waters. 

The Boman name has heen long forgotten, and the old 
one still clings to the place under the form of Banias. 
But there is reason to heUeve it had a yet older, and that 
it is the " Bcud-Gadf'* in the valley of Lebanon, ** under 
Mount Hermon,'* of Josh. xi. 17, xii. 6, which was the 
north-western limit of the land, spoken of as Dan was in 
after times ; as Hamath was the extreme north-east, and 
" Mount Halak ihB.i goeth up to Seir " the extreme southern 
limit. 

But the one thing which impresses the interest of Banias 
more deeply than its ruins, its scenery, history, or foun- 
tain, is that into **the coasts of Ccesarea Philippi'* our 
Redeemer came (Matt. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27). Among 
these rocks St. Peter confessed His divinity — that confession 
which was the " Rock of the Church." Six days at least 
did He sojourn here. From hence He took the chosen three 
up into that mountain of Hermon behind, and was trans- 
figured before them. Here was set that wondrous seal to 
the resurrection of the body as well as to His Godhead. 
Hence He set His face for the last time to go up to 
Jerusalem, and here unfolded His coming passion. Perhaps 
it was on the open space, in the pathway that leads up to 
this mountain (the only path up from Banias), that He 
healed the demoniac boy, and taught His disciples the 
power of faith. 

On a bold bluff 1,000 feet above the town stands the 
Castle of Subeibeh, one of the grandest and most perfect 
ruins in Syria. There is the rock-hewn fosse, the ancient 
PhoBuician substructure of great bevelled stones, the Roman 
arches, and Crusading or Saracenic chambers and arches 
over all. Some noble cisterns still contain a large supply 
of water, and several Saracenic halls and long corridors are 
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qnite perfect. The building is over 1,000 feet long and 
200 wide, with a separate or inner citadel. It was the 
easternmost of the line of great castles which protected the 
northern frontier, first Phoenician strongholds, then Jewish 
frontier fortresses, and made use of in after ages by the 
successive holders of the country. 

There are several retired platforms on Mount Hermon 
behind this, the last recess of Palestine, where the scene of 
the Transfiguration may have occurred with the disciples 
** apart by themselves." 

Hermon itself, although its peak was scarcely within the 
limits of the Holy Land, yet, as its southern, eastern, and 
western slopes were shared, by the three tribes of Dan, 
Naphtali, and Manasseh, must be considered a moun- 
tain of Palestine, of which it was the north-western 
boundary. It is the culminating point of the anti- 
Lebanon range, the watershed east of Jordan, and which, 
in its prolongation, forms the mountain ranges of Bashan, 
Gilead, and Moab. It towers into the region of perpetual 
snow, between 9,000 and 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
worthily holds the name of ** Jebel esh Sheikh,** the chief 
mountain; not quite so lofty, indeed, as the summit of 
Lebanon, but, with its isolated white-tipped cone, far 
grander in appearance. Its name Hermon signifies " lofty 
peak.** By the Sidonians it was called Siriony ** the gHt- 
terer;** by the Amorites, Shenii*, ** the breastplate.'* 
** Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amor- 
ites call it Shenir ** (Deut. iii. 9). (See also Cant. iv. 8 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 6.) It was also called Sion, ** the lofty one** 
(Deut. iv. 28). '' As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion,** i.e. Sion 
(Ps. cxxxiii. 3). 

These names are all of them forcible and expressive, for 
Hermon was the great landmark of the whole country to 
the northwards. There is scarcely an eminence with a 
commanding prospect, from the Dead Sea northwards, 
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where Hermon does not catch the eye. From the plains 
of the coast, from the crests of Mount Ephraim, from the 
Jordan Valley, from Gilead and the high lands of Bashan 
alike, that white-crowned cone towers into the blue sky. 
It seems used as an equivalent for "the north." **The 
north and the south, Thou hast created them ; Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name '* (Ps. Ixxxix. 12). 

The crest of Hermon is strewn with ruins and the 
foundation of a circular temple of large hewn stones, as 
well as the remains of a later temple. Both probably 
belonged at different periods to the Baal-worship of Syria. 
Perhaps the earlier one was overthrown by Israel, when 
they held the mountain, in obedience to the command to 
** utterly destroy all the places, wherein the nations which 
ye shall possess served their gods, upon the Jngh moun- 
tains and upon the hills'* (Deut. xii. 2). It was certainly 
the central spot of Syrian idolatry. The eleven remaining 
temples of Baal in Syria, wherever situated, all face 
towards Hermon. The mountain is, consequently, some- 
times called Baal'Hermon (Judg. iii. 3 ; 1 Chron. v. 23). 
St. Peter, in reference doubtless to the Transfiguration, 
calls it " the holy mountain" (2 Pet. i. 18). 

Hermon appears, during the flourishing period of the 
Israelitish monarchy, to have been held by the eastern 
portion of the tribe of Manasseh ; for we read, ** they 
increased from Bashan unto Baal-Hermon and Senir, and 
unto Mount Hermon" (1 Chron. v. 23). 

The expression, " the dew of Hermon," seems to have 
been proverbial, and is well explained by facts. Hermon, 
unlike most other mountains, springs from its base at 
once. It is more than 10,000 feet above the sunken ghor 
from which it rises, and which seethes in a tropical heat. 
The vapours exhaled by the sun from the vast swamps of 
Huleh rise during the day to the higher regions, and, con- 
gealed by the snows of the mountain, descend nightly in 
most copious distillation, saturating everything on its sides. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

PHGBNICIA. TBIBE OF ASHEB. 

Asher and Phoenicia— Boundaries of each— Wealth and resources of Ashcr - 
Mingling with the heathen- Anna, the Prophetess— Plain of Acre— Shlhor 
Libnath— River Belus— Accho— Ptolemals- ^cr« or Akia—Achzi\), Zib— 
Oabul — Neiel — Beth-Emek- .4wi*aA — Hebron, Abdon — Ahdeh — Rehob— 
Umraah— ^iwja— Hammon — Kanah— Tyre-iSflr- King Hiram— Sieges of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander— Crusaders— William of Tyre— Cathedral- 
Port— Prophecies— RI ver Leontes— Z/«a»y— Zarephath— Sarepta— ^rfi{/ipn<^ 
Zidon, or SIdon— <Sau/a— Commerce— Harbour— Mole— Ruins— Aphek— 4/"l:a— 
Berothah-jSeirtJ^Hamath—ifamaA— Northern Frontier. 

We now come to the north-western portion of Palestine, 
that assigned to the trihe of Asher, This is better known 
as Phceniciay though the two are not strictly identical. 
Asher comprised a considerable tract of territory south of 
PhcBnicia, while the latter, at least in profane history, 
includes a long strip of coast line north of the boundaries 
of the Holy Land, and never extended into the hill 
country behind Tyre and Sidon, where many of the towns 
of Asher were situated. The chief towns of Phoenicia were 
Tyre and Sidon, by the names of which the country is 
commonly expressed in the Old Testament. The name 
Phoenicia signifies in Greek ** the land of palm-trees.*' 
Its native name was Canaan, or '^ lowlands,*' as opposed to 
Aram, or "highlands," the Hebrew name of Syria. 
Strictly speaking, Phoenicia only extended from Bas-el- 
Abiad or the Ladder of Tyre, a bold headland north of 
the Plain of Acre, to the headlands which push out from 
Lebanon south of Beirut ; a narrow plain twenty-eight 
miles long and from one to five miles wide. 

Afterwards, Phoenicia was spoken of as extending &r 
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north of Beirut, the Berothah or Berothai of 2 Sam. viii. 8 
and Ezek. xlvii. 16, to Gehal now Jebeil, and THpoUs or 
Tarablous, and Arvad now Euad. These places are men- 
tioned in Ezek. xxvii. 8 — 11, as among the dependencies 
of Tyre. The name Phoenicia only occurs in the New 
Testament, aud no indication is there given of the 
boundaries or localities assigned to it. 

Asher does not seem to have embraced the whole of 
the strip of coast line in its northern portion. Its 
boundaries are given (Josh. xix. 28, 29) as " unto great 
Zidon,*' " and to the strong city Tyre." At all events, it 
never had these cities in actual possession ; and the 
league of friendship between David and Hiram, King of 
Tyre, continued and cemented by Solomon, would seem 
to indicate that Tyre was scarcely looked upon as within 
the limits of Israel. Zidon, however, clearly was within 
the limits of Asher. See Judg. i. 31. 

The boundaries of Asher, so far as we can trace them, 
seem to have run south of Carmel from Dor, embracing 
Mount Carmel and the coast of the Plain of Acre, running 
far east among the hills of Galilee, conterminous with 
Zebulun and Naphtali, as far as Ahlab, or Griscala (el Jish) ; 
and thence sloping north-east till it reached Kanah, north- 
east of Zidon, whence it turned down to the shore. This 
territory must, therefore, have been one of the richest in 
the whole land^ as well as more extensive than many. 

At the numbering of Israel in the wilderness, Asher was 
by no means the smallest of the tribes, and it had maintained 
its position in the time of David (Numb. i. 41 ; 1 Chron. 
xii. 86). Yet the history of the tribe is obscure and 
inglorious. He shared to the full the temporal blessings 
promised him, and with the usual deadening results of 
worldly prosperity. In his rich soil, according to the 
promises of Jacob, his bread was fat, and he yielded royal 
dainties (Gen. xlix. 20) in the crops of the Plain of Acre, 
and the rich olive-groves and orchards of Phoenicia. 
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Moses promised, *^ Let Asher be blessed with children ; 
let him be acceptable to his brethren, and let him dip his 
foot in oil. Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; and as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be " (Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25). 
The record proves how he was blessed with children; 
the olive-yards on the south-western shores of Lebanon 
are to this day the most extensive in the country ; and in 
the foundries and copper and bronze works of Tyre and 
Sidon were the iron and brass for his shoes. 

The consequence of this mingling among the heathen 
is soon evident in the subsequent history. First, there is 
the long catalogue of cities (Judg. i. 31) from which 
Asher did not drive out the inhabitants; but whereas, 
in the case of most of the other tribes which did not 
gain complete possession of their cities, we are told either 
that they could not drive them, or that they put them to 
tribute ; of Asher alone we have the significant remark, 
" The Asherites dwelt among the Canaanites, the in- 
habitants of the land, for they did not drive them out** 
(Judg. i. 82). 

Bitter is the reproach cast on this tribe, already dena- 
tionilized and its patriotism eaten out by commerce, in 
the triumphant song of Deborah, '^ Asher continued on 
the sea-shore, and abode in his creeks (or harbours)'* 
(Judg. V. 17), while their neighbours, for their country, 
"jeoparded their lives unto the death." Asher never 
supplied a judge or a ruler to Israel, and no warrior or 
hero sprang from the tribe. The only proof given that 
the tribe had not become utterly absorbed in the idolatry 
as well as the commerce of Tyre and Sidon, is, that divers 
of Asher accepted the invitation of Hezekiah to the Pass- 
over, and humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem 
(2Chron. xxx. 11). 

One name only of the tribe of Asher shines out of the 
general obscurity — ^the aged widow " Anna, the daughter 
of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser,'* who, in the very close 
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of the Jewish history, ** departed not from the Temple, 
but served God with fastings and prayers night and day,** 
till at the age of eighty -four she was rewarded with the sight 
of the infant Messiah, and '' spake of Him to all them tiiat 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem '* (Luke ii. 36 — 38). 

When we come to examine the cities of this part of 
Israel in detail, we find more than usual difficulty in 
identification, from our imperfect knowledge of the way 
in which the boundaries are laid down. At all events, 
Asher extended as far south as Dor ; and the towns in 
that neighbourhood have already been discussed under 
Mount Carmel. Between Carmel and the headlands 
which separate the Plain of Phoenicia from that of Acre, 
was the fairest portion of Asher's heritage, embracing its 
** creeks" (translated " breaches *' in our Version), Achsaph 
or Haiffa, already noticed, Accho and Achzih, 

Shihor Libnath (Josh. xix. 26) seems to have been near 
the south limits of the tribe ; but the name has not 
been traced, and it is only an ingenious guess that iden- 
tifies it with the Nahr Naman, the river Belus of the 
ancients, which drains the plain near Acre, and which is 
celebrated as the site of the first invention of the art of 
glass-making by the Tyrians ; the Hebrew name being 
interpreted to mean " glass-river.** 

From the very earliest times, the most important place 
in the plain of Acre has been the town of Acre itself, 
practically the sole access by sea to the Plain of Esdraelon 
and the interior of Central Palestine. It has been called the 
key of Palestine ; and it has been remarked that the lord 
of Acre may, if it please him, cause a famine to be felt 
even over all Syria. One only bay indents the straight 
coast-line of Palestine. Carmel forms the southern horn 
of the crescent, with the roadstead of Haifia within it. 
The northern horn terminates in a little tongue of land, 
formerly extended by a mole to form a harbour. On this 
headland stood Accho ^ a Phoenician town, which Asher 
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never subdued (Judg. i. 81), and which is never again 
mentioned in the Old Testament. During the dynasty of 
Alexander's successors, the Ptolemies of Egypt, its name 
was changed to Ptolemais, which it retained during the 
Roman period. It is once mentioned in the New Testa, 
ment as having been visited by St. Paul for a day on his 
last journey to Jerusalem (Acts zxi. 7). 

Afterwards the old name revived under its present form 
of Jkka or Acre, and it became the theatre of the most 
eventful scenes in the stirring history of the Crusades. It 
was captured by King Baldwin, a.d. 1104, but surrendered 
to Saladin after the battle of Hattin, a.d. 1187. In a.d. 
1191 it was retaken by Richard I. of England, Philip of 
France, and their allies, and in a.d. 1229 became the seat 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and was defended success- 
fully by Edward I. of England. Finally, in a.d. 1291, it 
was besieged by the Sultan Khalil, at the head of 200,000 
men; the city was stormed, 60,000 Christians were 
either slaughtered or sold as slaves. The Knights Templar 
were butchered almost to a man. King Lusignan escaped 
to Cyprus ; the last effort of the Crusades was crushed, 
and, in the words of Gibbon, " a mournful and solitary 
silence prevailed along the coast which had so long re- 
sounded with the world's debate.'* 

Acre belongs also to modem and to English history. It 
was besieged by Napoleon in 1799. Sir Sydney Smith 
drove back, with a handful of sailors, the repeated French 
assaults, and compelled the invader to raise the siege, thus 
baffling his dreams of Eastern conquest. Again in 1840, 
Admiral Stopford and Sir Charles Napier bombarded and 
almost destroyed the town, and were the principal means 
of the expulsion of Ibrahim Pacha from Syria, and the 
restoration of the country to Turkish rule. 

There are few remains of antiquity in Acre, and nothing 
but its name older than the Crusades. 

Seven miles north of Acre is another old Phoenician port, 
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Achzih (Josh. xix. 29), from which the Canaanites were 
not expelled (Judg. i. 81), now Zib, a little hamlet on 
the shore, with traces of the old port but not a fishing- 
boat nor a vestige of commerce. A little stream here falls 
into the sea, the Nahr Herdawil, fed from the Wady Rum, 
which runs up into a fine and rich portion of Galilee, full 
of ruins, Phoenician, Greek, and Saracenic, but scarcely yet 
explored. The castle of Kum is one of the finest in the 
country, and a sister fortress to Tibnin and Subeibeh, 
evidently originally a Tyrian stronghold, from the character 
of its masonry. 

In the interior of the plain behind Acre and Achzib, on 
the edge of the hill country, we may trace several of the 
old towns of Asher. Cabul, the name of which has re- 
mained unchanged by a letter, is now a small village, and 
is situated about eight or nine miles east by south of Acre, 
on the edge of the Galilean hills, and no great distance west 
of Jotapata or Jefett. It was a border city of Asher, and 
only occurs once again in Scripture, when we read that 
Solomon gave twenty cities in Galilee to Hiram, in return 
for his aid in building the Temple (1 Kings ix. 11 — 14). 
It would seem that the population was then chiefly Gen- 
tile, or Solomon would not have transferred his own coun- 
trymen to a foreign ruler. Hiram being dissatisfied with 
them, called them Cahul, after the name of this one of 
them, which signified in Phoenician, though not in Hebrew, 
" displeasing '* or " worthless.** 

A short distance east of Cabul is Itfi'ar, a ruined site on 
a lofty crest of a hiU, which has been identified with Neiel 
(Josh. xix. 27)9 both because of its position according to 
the record between Cabul and Je&t, and from the name, 
which in the Hebrew has some affinity. 

Some way north of these, in the plain at the foot of the 
hills, is Amkah, the Beth-emek of Joshua. There are no 
remains of great antiquity left above ground here. Beth- 
dagoriy the next place given, has not been recovered. 
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Hebi'on or Abi^on, quite a different word in the Hebrew 
from the Hebron of Judah, seems to be the same as the 
Abdon afterwards given (Josh. zxi. 80) to the Levites, and 
which may be recognised in Abdeh, a most interesting 
group of ruins at the very north of the plain of Acre, on 
the banks of the Wady Kum, just where it opens into the 
plain. I examined this place carefully, and found traces 
of a very extensive town, with sculptures of the Greek 
period, and a solitary column standing out in the plain at 
no great distance. It is a commanding position over- 
looking Achzib. 

Next to Abron is mentioned Rehob. There were two 
cities of the name in Asher, besides a third identified by 
Robinson with Hunin near Merom, visited by the spies, and 
already referred to. Neither of these Rehobs has been yet 
discovered. One of them was a Levitical city. 

From Abdeh and Zib we now climb the headland Bas- 
en-Nakura, sometimes called " the Ladder of Tyre," and 
which, boldly pushing out into the sea, and many hundred 
feet high, completely shuts out Palestine from Phoenicia. 
Six miles north of it is another bold promontory, Ras-el- 
Abiad, *• the White Cape,'* and between them a rough, 
crescent-shaped plain, with many villages among the roots 
of the hills ; among these is Alma, a Christian village now 
chiefly Protestant, standing on the top of the ridge, Ave 
miles from the sea. Every hill-top near it has a name 
and a ruin, some of them of walled cities ; but not one is 
inhabited save by tent-dwellers occasionally. Alma is 
conjectured by Dr. Eobinson to be identical with Ummah 
(Josh. xix. 80). 

Just to the north of Alma one of these mounds bears 
the name of Hamun, probably the Hammon of the same 
passage. 

Descending into the plain and proceeding eight miles 
north-east to the spurs of the Galilean hills, Kanah, an inha- 
bited village retired among the hills, behind the celebrated 
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Tomb of Hiram, still preserves the name of some Eanah of 
Asher, unchanged. But the Kanah mentioned by Joshua 
(ch. xix. 28) seems to have been further north, nearer 
Zidon, where, twenty miles north of this, on the edge of 
the hills, ten miles inland, but in sight of Sidon, a village, 
Ain Kanah, still remains, and there are many traces of 
better days, olive-presses and square cisterns, and espe- 
cially some weather-beaten and coarsely hewn figures of 
men in the cliff below, standing out in bold relief from the 
rock, but unaccompanied by other traces of antiquity. They 
are evidently far older than any Greek remains, and must 
be Phoenician. 

Ramah, mentioned close to Tyre, though a heap of 
ruins, stiU preserves its name, three miles inland from 
that city. 

Tyre itself, Tzdr of the Hebrew, Sur of the modem 
Arabs, signifying "rock," is first mentioned in Scripture 
among the cities of the district of Asher, " the strong city 
Tyre," but does not occur again till the time of David. It 
was up to. this period, probably the dependent, as it was cer- 
tainly the daughter city of Zidon. It was originally a rocky 
islet, separated from the mainland, on which also stood 
another city, called Palcetyrus, or Old Tyre. The main city 
continued thus insular until united to the mainland by a 
mole, by Alexander the Great. 

The population of " the stronghold of Tyre " would appear 
to have been included in the census of Joab (2 Sam. xxiv. 
7) ; but this was probably only the Israelite residents, as it 
is certain that David was on terms of amity with the Tyrian 
king, ** for Hiram was ever a lover of David " (1 Kings v. 1). 
Indeed the first time that Tyre prominently occurs in Scrip- 
ture history, is when Hiram sent David cedar-trees, and car- 
penters and masons to build his palace. Afterwards, as we 
learn from 2 Kings v., 2 Chron. ii., he rendered still more 
important aid to Solomon in building the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, sending him not only cunning workmen, Hiram the 
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widow's son of NaphUli but a Tyrian by hia fatiier's side, 
a skilled brasBfonnder, with carpenters, masons, scnlptors, 
and men skilled in all kinds of metal work ; bat also Bop- 
pljing woodmen to fell trees in Lebanon and send them 
down by rafts to Joppa. Solomon, in retnm, afforded 
Bcope for an extension of Fhcenician commerce, by allowing 
hia sailors the ase of Ezion-geber, the laraelitish port on 
the Red Sea, where trade was opened to the far eaat 
(1 Kings Ix. 26—28). 

Tyre scarcely oocnrs again in Bible history as distinct 
from Zidon, till the times of the latter prophets, when the 




relations of the kingdoms had mnch changed (Joel iii., 
Amos i.), when we find Tyre denonnced for its cruel trade 
in Hebrew captives to the neigbbonring nations and to the 
Greeks. After the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel by 
Assyria, Shalmaneser vainly attempted the aiege of Tyre, 
then the chief city of Phoenicia, and blockaded it for five 
years. This is probably referred to by Isaiah, chap, zxiil. 
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It soon recovered its prosperity, until Nebuchadnezzar 
again laid siege to it. It resisted his arms for the long 
space of thirteen years, during which it was blockaded by 
land. As Ezekiel says (xxix. 18), ** Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon caused his army to serve a great service against 
Tyrus." Yet it does not clearly appear that he actually 
stormed it. The passage in Ezekiel (xxix. 18 — 20) would 
seem rather to imply the contrary. It seems probable 
that without an actual capitulation Tyre submitted to the 
supremacy of Babylon, and thus purchased her commercial 
freedom. 

The 27th chapter of Ezekiel presents a wonderful 
picture of the vast trade, manufactures, and commercial 
connection of Tyre, embracing every quarter of the then 
known world, and every commodity which wealth and 
luxury could command. Her trade extended from Persia, 
and perhaps India, to Spain : her mercenaries and mechanics 
were drawn alike from the three continents. Her mer- 
chandize embraced all the then known metals : gold from 
India ; silver, iron, lead, and tin from Spain ; copper from 
Cyprus ; wheat and cereals, honey, oil, and balm from 
Palestine ; wools from Arabia ; ivory and ebony from the 
far east ; linen fabrics from Egypt ; dyes from Greece ; 
wines from Syria, and every kind of jewelry from Damascus. 

Tyre submitted on easy terms to the Persian superiority, 
and assisted in building the second Temple, as it had the 
first (Ezra iii. 7). After a practical independence of two 
hundred years, Tyre alone of the Phoenician cities refused 
submission to the third Greek empire, and cost Alexander 
the Great a siege of seven months before he took it, which 
he only accomplished by making a causeway from the 
mainland. He sold 80,000 of the free women and children 
as slaves, and slaughtered its defenders. 

The Romans gave Tyre municipal privileges, and it con- 
tinued to flourish, and escaped destruction at the hands 
of the Mohammedan invaders on condition of its submission 
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to tlie conquerore. It was taken by the Crusaders in a.d. 
1124, and William of Tyre, the celebrated historian and a 
Frenchman, became its bishop. In a.d. 1291, it Burren- 
dered to the Saracens, and has ever sbce continued to 
decline. A century ago it had fallen so low, that it con- 
ttuned bat about ten fishermen, ita only inhabitants ; but 
has lately risen to a comparatively flourishing town of 
aboat 4,000 inhabitante. 

At present a desolate ridge of sand connects Tyre with 
the broad plain beyond, heapod by the sea-drift upon the 




causeway which Alexander made to connect the island with 
the mainland. Though Tyre has risen again within a 
century, yet the filth and squalor of the little towns are 
unsnTpasaed in Syria. Scanty bazaars, about five feet wide, 
wattled over at intervals with decayed sticks and palm- 
leaves ; dilapidated, windowless hovels, raised among huge 
fragments of polished granite and porphyry columns pros- 
trate in rubbish— such ia modem Tyre. For half-a-mile 
the sea fiows to the depth of a foot or two over flat rocks, 
covered by one mass of broken columns, leaning or proa- 
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irate, in bewildering confusion, as if pitched pell-mell into 
the water. This is insular Tyre, " the waters have covered 
her." '* She is a place for fishermen to spread their 
nets on.** The colunms, blackened by the salt water, 
appear to have been smooth, and not fluted, but they are 
now fretted and perforated by ages of exposure to storm 
and tempest. They are still quite sufficient to attest the 
grandeur of the later or Roman Tyre, to which, doubtless, 
they belong. 

The only building easily recognised is the skeleton of the 
old cathedral, once the finest church in Syria, now an utter 
ruin, with a few miserable hovels plastered in its comers. 
The wall of the apse, part of that at the west end, and 
some massive buttresses remain, showing it to have been 
200 feet long by about 140 wide. Yet of this church 
Paulinus was bishop in the days of the Constantines. 
Eusebius wrote the consecration oration, still extant, for 
its opening service. The celebrated historian, William of 
Tyre, was its archbishop. Here was performed almost 
the last religious service ever held by the Crusaders in the 
Holy Land. Here moulders the dust of the great Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, who died at Tarsus, and whose 
body was carried down the coast to Tyre, to rest beside 
the bones of a yet greater man — Origen. 

Eevived and rebuilt, time after time, and age after age, 
it would be vain to seek for the ruins of the Tyre of TTirftm 
and Solomon. The ruins that are exhumed to-day yield 
evidence that they were built of the fragments of the later 
imperial city. Excavations are made for quarrying, and 
the massive foundations which are uprooted are themselves 
formed largely of fragments of polished Egyptian granite 
columns. 

There are traces, too, of the old trade and manufactures 
of Tyre, in the abundance of fragments of glass variously 
coloured and of deposits of shells which have been crushed 
for making the famous Tyrian purple dye. Part of the old 
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sea-wall remaios ; but the little harbour ie naiiTly choked 
with Baud ou the north of the causeway. The south har- 
bour is entirely sUted up. 

There are traces of the old wells in insular Tjrei ^^^ 
several are stJU used close to the shore on the mainland. 
It is interesting to' note, as an illustration of the history of 
Tyre, how along tliis coast we frequently find deep wells of 
firesh water within a few feet of the sea. One of these with 




ancient masonry is still used by the inhabitAnts of modem 
Tyre, and is known as " Hiram's Well," 

The prophecies of Ezekiel seem on the spot like histories 
of Tyre. Its capture bj Alexander the Great exhausted 
to the letter the inspired predictions: "I will make her 
like the top of a rock ; it shall be a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea, for I have spoken it. They 
shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the 
midst of the water. I will also scrape her dnst from her" 
(Ezek. ixvi. 4, 6, 12). The first fulfilment may have 
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been complete centuries ago. Tyre may have arisen again 
and again from her ruins, and may rise a fifth time. The 
PhcBnician power which Isaiah and Ezekiel denounced has 
long since perished utterly ; and, though the later Tyres 
have had no connection save a. geographical one, yet their 
successive doom, and the wretched present, at least add 
force and power to the scriptural warning. 

We have no positive mention of our Lord ever having 
actually visited Tyr^. He must, however, have passed 
very near to it, if He did not enter it, on the occasion of 
His heaUng the daughter of the woman of Canaan (Matt. 
XV. 21, &c.). And among His hearers, previous to that 
journey, were many from about Tyre and Sidon (Mark iii. 
8). These hearers were, perhaps, the foundation of the 
disciples whom Paul found here, when on his last voyage 
to Jerusalem he landed at Tyre, and tarried seven days. 
On his departure we read of the brethren with their whole 
fiunilies escorting him to the ship, and of their farewell 
prayers together on the shore (Acts xxi. 8 — 6). 

Six miles from Tyre, among the hills, stands, in a very 
perfect condition, a noble old Phoenician tomb — a massive 
sarcophagus, on a solid pedestal of great hewn stones. 
Local tradition assigns to it the name of '* Hiram* s tomb,'* 
This can neither be proved nor disproved; but there it 
stands in soUtary desolation, commanding the sea and 
that city over which Hiram ruled. A noble site for the 
noble sepulchre of a Tyrian monarch ! 

Past Hiram* s tomb and Eanah, along the line of several 
wadys, an old road may be traced leading to El Jish, 
the Giscala of Josephus, quite in the interior, in the hill 
country, west of the Sea of Galilee, and supposed, with 
fair reason, to be the Ahlab of Judg. i. 81, a frontier town 
of Asher, from which the Canaanites were not driven out. 
Hosah, the landmark of Asher, next to Tyre, is not 
recovered. 

Between four and five miles north of Tyre, the river 

tr 
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Leontet or Utamy, now the Easiintyeh, enters the sea and 
is crossed by a bndge. Though never mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, it is, next to the Jordan, the largest river in Paleatine, 
and its banks in the greater part of its conree afford the 
grandest scenery in Gahlee Bismg in the plain of Giele 




Syria and draining the soathem slopes of the Lebanon, it 
makes a rift through northern Galilee, a stapendons goige 
for the most part, porsning a southerly course parallel to 
the sea, very near the head waters of Jordan, till nearly 
opposite Baniaa, or Cmarea PMlippi, it makes a sndden 
torn to the west and nma strai^t to the sea. 
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The shore for eight miles to Surafend (Zarephath) is fall 
of ancient sites, with tombs and caves in the hill-sides. 
One of these, Adl^n, is supposed to be the '' Mearah " 
(i.e. cavern) that is beside the '* Zidonians " (Josh. xiiL 4), 
and which was not taken by the Israelites. 

Zarephath, the Sarepta of the New Testament (Luke iv, 
26), now Surafend, occurs as the house of the widow with 
whom Elijah dwelt during the latter part of the three and 
a-half years of drought and famine (1 Kings xvii. 9 — 24). 
It does not otherwise occur in the Bible. There are few 
remains, and the modem village appears to have moved 
further from the shore than the original town. The old 
well, still used, is within fifby yards of the sea on the 
sandy shore. The insecurity of the shore during the 
Middle Ages seems to have driven the inhabitants to the 
hills. The remains are few, for the very stones have been 
carried up the hill to build the village, out of reach of 
marauding horsemen. For a mile or more are foundations 
and broken columns. There is still a khan by the sea- 
side; and the old Crusading chapel, built on the tradi- 
tional site of the widow*s house, is turned into a Moslem 
sanctuary. 

Some pretty Galilean streams, fringed with oleanders, 
have to be forded between Zarephath and Zidon, the road 
to which passes along the shore for seven milefii, the Eoman 
pavement being ofben visible. 

Zidon, or Sidon, — i.e. "fishery" — ^now Saida, is barely 
twenty miles north of Tyre, on a spur which shoots 
out from a low hill a few hundred yards into the sea. 
Its memories carry us back to the world's infancy. It 
was the mother city of Tyre: and Zidon (Gen. x. 15) was 
the first-bom of Canaan. It is twice called in Joshua 
'' Great Zidon,*' and appears long to have maintained 
its precedence, though in later times Tyre became the 
ruh'ng city, and the daughter outgrew the mother. It was 
manifestly the place to which the Canaanites looked for 

u 2 
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protection, as we read there was no deliverer for Laisb 
when it was seized by the men of Dan, because '* it was 
far from Zidon." It is mentioned in the ""Hiad** of 
Homer for the skill of its daughters in weaving snmptnoos 
robes — steeped probably in the world-famed Tyrian dyes. 
In the " Odyssey," as well as the ** Iliad," the Zidonians 
are renowned also for their skill as silversmiths. When 
Solomon would build the Temple of iAie Lord at Jerusalem 
he sends to Hiram not only for an architect, but for skilled 
artificers. <* There is not among us any that can skill to 
hew timbers like unto the Zidonians." Nor must we 
omit to mention the recently-discovered proof of the skill 
of the Zidonians in stone as well as timber, in the marks 
painted in red on the foundation-stones of the Temple 
platform at Jerusalem, and identified as Phoenician cha- 
racters. 

The Phoenicians seem to have cared little for extending 
their power inland; hence their peaceful relations with 
Israel. Asher supplied the markets of the great cities 
with fruits and vegetables ; while, busied in commerce, 
absorbed in founding colonies and equipping expeditions 
for distant shores, the Phoenicians, in ordinary times, 
were content to leave their neighbours to themselves. 
That strange and mysterious race, now so utterly perished, 
seems to have lived almost on, as well as by, the sea, 
content if they could only hold secure their harbours, 
whether in Western Asia, Africa, or distant Cornwall. 
Not even Venice was so truly wedded to the deep. 

From the time of Solomon, Zidon is not often mentioned 
iai direct connection with Israel. The event connected 
with it which most affected the chosen people during the 
monarchy was the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, daughter 
of Ethbaal, King of the Zidonians. In the time of the 
prophets Tyre was the leading city, and other writers 
supply particulars of the struggles between the two for 
supremacy. Zidon was involved in the same ruin as Israel 
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by the invasion of Shalmaneser. It submitted a century 
later to the army of Nebuchadnezzar. Its fleets, after it 
had fallen under the dominion of Persia, bore their share 
in the attack upon Greece by Xerxes, and its sailors were 
deemed the best of all in that vast host. But its history 
after the Captivity is apart from the Sacred record, and it 
neyer^ after the Greek conquest by Alexander, regained its 
former importance, though temporarily reviyed by the 
Crusaders, and also, 250 years ago, by the Druse Emir, 
Fakkr ed Deen. But its trade has since been diverted to 
the larger harbour of Beirut ; nor is it likely ever to be 
revived. 

It is seldom mentioned in the New Testament ; yet 
once our Lord visited its coasts, and probably passed 
through Zidon itself on that journey when He healed the 
daughter of the humble-minded woman of Canaan. His 
fame had already reached Phoenicia, and probably He had 
many disciples in these heathen cities (Luke vi. 17). 
Local tradition makes Him to have passed through Zidon, 
and performed the miracle near Zarephath. It it a very 
natural tradition, whether founded on fact or not, which 
has assigned our Lord's visit to the same village y^ridch 
was blessed by the sojourn of Elijah. The negotiations 
of Tyre and Sidon with Herod Agrippa I., and the visit 
of St. Paul to the believers there, complete the New 
Testament incidents connected with Zidon. 

Zidon, the cradle of the world's commerce, has now 
only a few flshing-boats in her harbour. The entrance 
has been narrowed by a pier, built out on arches, now in 
decay, at the end of which stands a massive but crumbling 
tower. Thus a harbour was formed — small, indeed, for 
the requirements of modem shipping, but larger than 
the fEunous ports of classic Greece. Along the reef we 
may yet see the traces of Zidonian skill. Large blocks of 
sculptured marble, and many polished columns of colossal 
size, lie strewn at the bottom of the sea, and are visibte on 
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& cftfan da7, perforated and hanejcambed b; boring-shells. 
Bst there yet remain on the jagged, fretted rocks the 
iui/go stonefl of old arches, carved doorways, sometiuies a 
fragment of the pavement of the quay, immense stones 
garefiilly fitted into the reef, npon which as a wharf were 
erected the warehonses of Zidon. The holes are still 
Tisible where the iron stanchions of the gates and moor- 
ing-rings were attached. Bat in many places the sea 




^ worn thrODgh the reef; and makes a clean breach into 
ilm harbour. It would by this time bare swept away , 
ittooh more, bnt for the masses of hnge masonry and 
broken shafts which hare bllen ontaide, and form a 
lK<Mat«OTk agunst the force of the waves. It was on 
UuH <fu^ that St. Panl landed, when coorteoosly entreated 
by JtthoB, on his way as a [viBoneT to Borne {Acts 
Wii. 8). 
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The modem town, or Saida, is better built than many 
in the East. Its chief trade is that of the coppersmith, 
and its exports fimit and silk. The walls of many of the 
honeea are mosuce of fragments of broken bat rare and 
choice marbles, the dibrit of ancient Zidon. Beantifiil 
mosaic pavements are fireqnantly to be foond among the 
gardens and lanes in the neighbourhood. In one thing 
only does Zidon of to-day reeal the past. Its loxmiant 




gardens and orange-grores tell as what the whole Plain of 
Fhomcia once was, with their wells eveiywhere, " watered 
by the foot." Zidon is boried landwards in these gardens, 
a wilderness of froit-trees and a rank growth of vegetables 
beneath Uieir shade. About two or three miles north of 
Zidon the little river Anwaly, the ancient Bostrenut, enters 
the sea: a stream which, though not mentioned in the 
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Bible, was looked on as the northern coast limit of the 
Land of Israel. The name HeUbah (Jndg. i. 31) seems 
to linger on its banks. 

A few places north of this limit are occasionally men- 
tioned in Scripture. Berothah, the modem Beirut, has 
been already referred to (p. 276). Aphek (Josh. xix. 80), 
or Apkik (Judg. i. 81), seems to have been in the extreme 
north of Asher, but was never occupied by that tribe. It 
is said (Josh. xiii. 4) to have been on <Hhe border of the 
Amorites," and has been identified with the Aphaca of 
classic writers, celebrated for its Temple of Venus and 
licentious rites, now Af ka, a ruined site on the north-west 
of Lebanon, beyond Beirut, with magnificent remains of the 
old temple by the Fountain of Adonis^ now Nahr Ibrahim. 
It is a spot of strange wildness and beauty, with a stupen- 
dous precipice overhanging a maze of wood and water. 
The temple was destroyed by Constantine. 

Hamath is repeatedly mentioned as the northern ex- 
tremity of the Land of Promise, as Kadesh Bamea was its 
southern. It is in the upper valley of the Orontes, far 
beyond the crest of Lebanon, and is still a very important 
town of 80,000 inhabitants, called Hamah. From '* the 
entrance of Hamath" (Numb, xxxiv. 8) was to be the 
frontier, i.e. from the pass on the watershed of the 
Leontes and Orontes (see also Numb. xiii. 21, Josh. xiii. 
5). We next read of Hamath as an independent state, 
when (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10) Toi, its king, sent his son Joram 
with presents, to congratulate King David on his conquest 
of Toi*8 old enemy Hadadezer, King of Zobah, and pro- 
bably to acknowledge David's suzerainty. Hamath was pro- 
bably also tributary to Solomon, as included in the region 
named 1 Kings iv. 21, for we find that he built '< store- 
oitiea" in Hamath (2 Chron. viii. 4)— like the old <« fac- 
tories** of England in the Levant— colonies of Israelite 
merchants) with their warehouses. At the rupture of 
Israel it beoame again independent, but was recovered, 
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150 years afterwards, by Jeroboam IE., King of Israel 
(2 Kings xiy. 28), who dismantled it (Amos vi. 2). It 
was soon afterwards taken by Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii. 
84), and with this capture its connection with Bible history 
ends. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

BASHAN. 

Contrast between Eastern and Western Palestine— Bashan—Og— Half-tribe of 
Manasseh— Machir— Boondaries of Baslian — Geographical and Political 
divisions of Bashan. 

Oolan—Ctaulanitis—/atitofi— Cities of Oolan— Aphek— Oamala— Ashtaroth— 
Beeshterah — Tell Ashtereh — Jetnr — Iturna— Jisdur— Argob— Trachonltis — 
Lejah— DcFcription of Argob— The "etubel" or "rope"— Sixty cities— Battle 
of Edrei— Hayoth-Jair— Oeshur- King Tolmai— Absalom— Edrei—Adraa— 
^(Mr'a— Kalns, and Giant Cities— Cyclopean buildings— Der'a—Kenath— 
Canatha— ir«nat0d^-Bephaims— Kiriathaim— Hanran— Auranitis — Salcah— 
iS^/ilr^kad— Citadel— View from Salcah— Deserted towns— Beth>gamal—Orman 
— Kerloth—Kureiyeh — Bozrah — Bostra —BusrcA—Yaat Bains— Batansea— 
£athaniyeh—Oaii Forests— Maachathites. 

In striking contrast with the west of Palestine, with its 
narrow valleys and hroken ridges of hill, crowded with 
towns, and their sides ribbed with terraces, stretches forth 
the wide trans-Jordanic region, in actual extent far greater 
than the whole inheritance of the ten tribes^ if we except 
the south country of Judah, yet having the most insignifi- 
cant bearing on the future history of the nation. The first 
conquered, these regions were the first lost, and after the 
Assyrian captivity of Israel they were never repeopled by 
the chosen race, but remained in Gentile occupation. 

These regions are first named in the lives of the early 
Patriarchs, who traversed Bashan and Gilead in their 
joumeyings to and from the Land of Promise. At the 
time of the Exodus they were held by two great Amorite 
chieftains, Sihon and Og, the former holding southern 
Gilead, the latter Bashan and northern Gilead. Shortly 
after the conquest of Sihon by Moses, Og, King of Bashan, 
mustered all his hosts, and was completely defeated by 
Israel at Edrei, his people exterminated, and the land 
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taken in possession long before the entrance into Canaan 
(Numb. xxi. 83—86). 

The whole kingdom of Og was assigned to the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, the descendants of his eldest son Machir, 
and thus this warlike section of a tribe became the pos- 
sessors of a territory only equalled in extent by the lot of 
the entire tribe of Judah (Josh. xvii. 1). 

The boundaries of Basharif the northern portion of 
Manasseh's inheritance, are very clearly laid down, 
although we have no catalogue of its cities, as we have of 
the other tribes (Deut. iii. 8 — 14). It extended from the 
southern slopes of Mount Hermon in the north, to Gilead 
in the south — ^the frontier line between Bashan and the 
northern Gilead of King Og being the river Hiei'omax or 
Sheriat-el-Mandhur, which runs due west and enters the 
Jordan just below the Sea of Galilee. North of this the 
country is comparatively flat, a high table-land, whence 
the name Bashan, i.e. ** level ;*' while south of it is the un- 
dulating and rugged country of Gilead. The Upper Jordan 
and the Sea of Galilee bounded Bashan on the west, the city 
of SoLcah and the country of the Geshurites and of the 
Maacathites, on the east. 

Bashan was further divided into four provinces, Which 
were in the times of the Greeks and Eomans recognised 
political divisions, each of them singularly distinct in its 
natural physical characteristics : (1) Golan, the Gaulanitis 
of the Romans, the Jaulan of the modems, in the west. 
Ituraa, now Jedur, in the north, was not strictly in Bashan, 
though at one time held by Manasseh. (2) Argob of the 
Old Testament, Tra^honitis of the New, the Lejah of to- 
day, in the east ; and (8) Hauran, the Boman Auranitis, 
the still unchanged Hauran, in the south-east ; while (4), 
still further to the east, stretched the smaller Boman dis- 
trict of Batanaa, or Bathaniyeh, melting into the eastern 
Syrian desert. 

Viewed from any commanding height, the whole country 
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seems a boundless plain, covered here and there with 
noble pieces of forest, ** the oaks of Bashan;*' but in 
reality deeply farrowed by many a ravine which winds its 
tortuous way towards the Jordan Valley. It is now, as it 
ever has been, a pastoral land. The bulls of Bashan, the 
wild oxen and bisons of old, have given place to tamer 
herds ; but the men are still the wild nomads which the 
sons of the warlike Machir were ; for it was to their tents, 
not to their cities, that Joshua dismissed them, after they 
had aided their brethren in the conquest of Canaan. 
** Eetum with much riches unto your tents, and with very 
much cattle ** (Josh. zxii. 8). From this time it appears 
no more in Bible history, except as one of the conmiissariat 
districts of Solomon, till we read of its being smitten by 
Hazael, in the time of Jehu, when the Lord began to cut 
Israel short (2 Kings x. 88). 

The region of Golun or Gaulanitis, the modem Jaulaa, 
the western part of Bashan, stretches from' the waters of 
Merom, under Hermon, to the Sea of Galilee. It is a vast 
table-land 8,000 feet high, covered with splendid pasturage, 
rising by a series of terraces from the Jordan Valley. 
Along its western edge run from Hermon a series of round? 
topped conical hills, looking, in the distance, like extinct 
craters, but generally covered with oak forests. 

The city of Golan itself, though several times men- 
tioned by Josephus, never occurs in Scripture after the 
first mention of its being allotted to the Levites out of the 
share of Manasseh, and being made one of the three cities 
of refuge east of Jordan (Josh. xx. 8). But it must have 
been of some importance, as giving its name to a province ; 
yet no trace of it has hitherto been found, though the 
village of Nawa^ on the west of the district, with a wide 
extent of ruins, proving the existence of a considerable 
city, has been guessed to be Golan. 

The district has once been densely peopled. Dr. Porter 
states that no less than 127 ruined sites are known in it} 
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all of which, excepting eleven, are now uninhabited and 
mere heaps of ruin. Very few of these, however, can have 
had a place in written history. Aphek, now Fik, still 
existing, and Gamala, deserted, now Knl4t-el-Hasn, near 
the Sea of Galilee, have been described in the account of 
that lake. The only other city of this district named in 
the Bible is Astarotk (Dent. i. 4, &c.), called also Beesh- 
terah (i,e, Beer-Astaroth) (Josh. xxi. 27) and allotted to the 
Levites of the family of Gershom, the name of which is 
preserved in the ruined site crowning a hill in the south of 
the Jaulan, east of Fik, called Tell Ashtereh. 

North-east of the region of Golan lay IturcBa, the 
modem Jedur, only once mentioned under the Greek 
form (Luke iii. 1), '* PhiHp, tetrarch of Itursea and of the 
region of Trachonitis." It occurs very early in history; 
for Jetur, the son of Ishmael, had his towns and castles* 
named after him (Gen. xxv. 15, 16). In after ages the 
Manassites, as we learn from 1 Chron. v. 18 — 23, made 
war with the Hagarites or Ishmaehtes, and conquered 
Jetur y Nephisk, and Nodah, ^* and dwelt in their stead until 
the captivity. And the children of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh dwelt in the land : they increased from Bashan unto 
Baal-Hermon, and Senir, and unto Mount Hermon." 

We have thus indicated to us the exact position of Jetur 
—between Bashan and Hermon, exactly coincident with 
the modem Jedur. In the second century b.o., Aristobulus 
£ing of the Jews reconquered the district. It is a table- 
land with many Httle conical hills : the southern portion 
consisting of fine pasture plains, but the northern, nearer 
Hermon, very different, looking like a stormy sea of black 
molten rock suddenly arrested and petrified, which indeed 
it is, being a rugged surface of lava, with deep fissures in 
all directions, reminding me when I visited it, in all parti- 
culars, of the volcanic country of Auvergne in Central 
France. 

There are no towns specially named in history bdkn^ng- 
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is always mentioned in Scripture as the re^on, *^ chebeV* 
{i,e, rope), of Argob, for it is encircled by a sort of rocky 
shore, sweeping round it in a clearly defined circle, like 
some mighty Titanic wall in rains. On this onter boun- 
dary or rope most of its towns were situated. The chebel 
applied to Argob is not less apposite than mishor, << plain,*' 
applied to Bashan; for all the surrounding plateau from the 
heights above the Jordan on the west, till the plain melts 
into the vast desert eastward, is a rich down of luxuriant 
pasturage, almost without a stone. 

Forbidding and repulsive as this region seems, it was, in 
the very earliest period of history, thickly peopled, and 
probably for that very reason. It was an important part 
of the kingdom of Og, and contained in his time '* three- 
score cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars ; 
beside unwalled towns a great many** (Deut. iii. 4, 6). 
Coming out from his strongholds, Og gave Israel battle 
at Edrei, where he was completely defeated and his people 
destroyed (Numb. xxi. 38). Argob fell to the lot of Jair, 
who called the small towns collectively Havoth-Jair, Le. 
** the villages of Jair'* (Deut. iii. 14). He also possessed 
twenty-three places in Bashan. But he took, besides, 
Geshur And Aram, "with the towns of Jair, with Kenath 
and the towns thereof, even threescore cities ** (1 Chron. 
ii. 28). 

We never hear of the region again in the Old Testament, 
except in 1 Kings iv. 18, where, along with the possessions 
of Jair in Gilead, Argob formed one of Solomon's com- 
missariat districts governed from Eamoth-Gilead. In the 
New Testament IVachonitis is only mentioned as the 
tetrarchy of Philip (Luke iii. 1). After the time of the 
Herods it disappears from history. 

The Lejah is still rather thickly inhabited for such a 
region, chiefly by Druses with a few Christians and some 
wild Bedouin tribes. It has been for ages what its name 
implies, a refuge for outlaws of every kind and for the 
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victims of Turkish oppression. Time after time the 
Turks have been repulsed in their attempts to subdue it, 
and even Ibrahim Pasha was completely defeated in 
endeavouring to force its defiles. 

Oeshur appears to have been a Httle principality to the 
east of Argob, north of the Maachathites, and, though' 
within the Hmits of Manasseh, was not conquered (Josh, 
ziii. 13). It adjoined Aramy or Syria, on the north. Its 
most interesting connection with Bible history is from 
David having among his wives at Hebron, Maacah, 
daughter of Tolmai king of Geshur, of whom his son 
Absalom was bom ; and to his grandfather Absalom fled 
for three years after the assassination of his brother 
Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 87), till Joab's artifice contrived his 
return. The character of Absalom is in accordance with 
the wild, lawless race firom which his mother sprang. 

Besides Havoih-Jair, only two of the sixty great cities 
of Argob are mentioned by name, — Edrei and Kenath, 
Edrei only occurs as the place in front of which the great 
battle was fought which gave Bashan to IsraeL Yet it 
continued an important city to the time of the Crusades, 
but has now dwindled to a village of fifty fsunilies. 

Posted on a rocky promontory on the south-west edge 
of the Lejah, Edrd, or, as it is now called, Edh'ra, rises 
twenty or thirty feet above the rich, wide plain of the 
Hauran, which commences immediately under the rocks. 
The ruins, all of black basalt, are three miles in extent, 
standing out in black shattered masses. Most of the 
great Greek and Roman pubhc buildings have crumbled 
into ruins; but the low, massive giant or Cyclopean 
houses, perhaps far older than these, stiU remain, and the 
present inhabitants select their homes in them. Many of 
them have Greek inscriptions over the doors. The Church 
of St. George is still perfect, with an inscription over it, 
telling that it was a heathen temple converted into a 
church A.D. 616. Of the Church of St. Elias the walls. 
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but not the roof, remain, with inscriptions ; and there are 
other ruins, such as a cloistered quadrangle. Edrei was the 
ancient episcopal city of Adraa, Bat the most interesting 
remains are the small honses of remote antiquity, known 
fjEuniliarly as those of <* the giant cities,** with their walls 
of great blocks of basalt, closely fitted, but not in 
regular courses, their stone roofs and their soHd stone 
doors and windows still moving in the same sockets or 
" cup-and-ball •* joints on which they have turned for 
thousands of years. 

Extensive and important as Edrei was, there is no water 
but what is caught in tanks — ^no wells ; and the only access 
is over rocks or through almost impassable defiles. The 
number of cisterns is immense, as it is in all the towns of 
the Lejah. In a.d. 1142, Baldwin m., with the Crusaders, 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Edrei. In another raid 
into Bashan, they took Der'a (the Adraa of Eusebius), 
fifteen miles to the south-west ; but the inhabitants fled 
to these secure fastnesses. 

Kenatky Canatha of the Greeks, the modem Kunaw^t, 
is at the south-east extremity of the ** rope *' of the Lejah. 
All we know of it from the Bible is, that it was one of 
the cities of Argob, and that Nobah of Manasseh called it 
afker his name (Numb, xxxii. 42). It still retained the 
name of Nobah when Gideon pursued the Midianites to 
the east of it, '* by the way of them that dwell in tents ** 
(Judg. viii. 11). But the persistency of names in the 
East has for more than two thousand years at least re- 
stored the original name under its Greek and Arabic forms. 
Though now inhabited by only a few Druse families, the 
ruins are very fine and perfect, and the inscriptions 
endless. Temples and cathedrals, colossal sculptures of 
Ashtoreth and Christian crosses, theatres, halls, porticoes, 
and hippodromes, all are crowded here on the edge of the 
Syrian deserts, the skeletons of a perished civilisation. 
Strangest of all are the streets, with the Boman pavement, 

Xr 
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for the most part entire, bnt here and there broken, and 
showing the vaults beneath, while the deserted houses 
line each side, their roofs still entire, and the stone doors, 
panelled and sculptured, still turning in their sockets. 

Although no other names than Edrei and Kenath are 
recorded, yet the evidence of the sixty cities of Argob is 
patent. The cities are there, and more than sixty, all 
attesting their antiquity by their antique Cyclopean archi- 
tecture, with the basalt slabs for roofs and doors. We 
read of their <* gates and bars/' The huge doors and 
gates of stone eighteen inches thick, and the places for 
the bars, which can still be seen, take us back to the very 
time of Moses; perhaps even earlier — ^for, in the first 
campaign recorded in history, Chedorlaomer smote the 
Bephcdms in Ashteroth-kamaim (Gen. xiv. 5). Ashteroth 
has ahready been mentioned in Gaulanitis, on the edge of 
the Hauran. 

The Rephaims were the aborigines of the country, 
and these buildings tell of the infancy of architecture, 
when strength and security alone were regarded. Nor 
is it difficult to understand how these buildings may have 
stood. The black basalt is as hard as iron, and the most 
durable of rocks, while the heavy stone flags of the roofs, 
resting on the solid wall, bind the structure till it is 
aJmost as lasting as the rock itself. The buildings, like 
their names, may have come down from the days of 
Abraham. Chedorlaomer smote the Emims in the plain 
of Kiriathainif and the houses of Kureiyeh, or Keriothy are 
probably the very work of the Emims. 

In the days of the Eomans these places were held to be 
the work of the ancient inhabitants (M. MarceUin). This 
could not have been said of any Greek or GraBco- Syrian 
building ; and we may be quite sure that the tent-loving 
children of Manasseh were not a building race. Besides, 
cities of some sort were there when they took the land ; 
and it is more reasonable to suppose that not the Amorites, 
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whom they dispossessed, hat even their predecessors, the 
Eepkaim, were the constmctors, than to hring them down 
to a later date. 

The ** plain conntry '* of the Hauran Hes south and 
west of Argoh. The name, which has come down mi- 
changed in a letter (Aurardtis of the Greeks), only occurs 
in Ezekiel (zlvii. 16, 18). It is the fairest and richest 
portion of Bashan, and is the part to which the name is 
most frequently apphed, containing no less than 149 in- 
hahited, or more generally deserted, towns, the names of 
which are known. Yet none of these, except Salcahf 
Bozrah, and Kerioth (if that were in Bashan) occur in 
Scripture ; unless we add Karkor and Joghehah ( Judg. 
Tiii. 10, 11), which must have heen in the level nomad 
country east of Kenath or Nobah, where Gideon surprised 
the Midianite chiefs Zeba and Zalmxmna. But neither of 
these names have yet been traced. 

Here and there a mound or tell of basalt suddenly 
rises in the plain, but otherwise the country is a vast open 
plain of surpassing fertility and luxuriant verdure in the 
early spring and summer. I have ridden for miles with 
the grass up to the saddle-girths, but the Arabs had not 
yet arrived with their flocks and herds. Though the 
towns are deserted, with very few exceptions, they are not 
in ruins; and the few I visited, like the much greater 
number examined by Dr. Porter and Mr. Cynl Graham, 
are nearly perfect, like those described above, with the 
massive thick walls, solid roofs, and door and window- 
slabs still swinging. Among them are many traces of 
Greek and Syrian occupation, but scarcely any of the 
Saracen or later times. 

Salcah, now Sulkhad, seems to have been the extreme 
south-east outpost of Bashan (Deut. iii. 10 ; Josh. xiii. 11). 
It is at the southern end of the Jebel Hauran, and imme- 
diately below it begins the great desert which extends to 
the Euphrates. The pasture-lands of the tribe of Gad 

X 2 
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reached to this point, which was their frontier (1 Chron. 
V. 11). It never occurs afterwards in Scripture history. 
The city, now utterly desolate, is marvellously perfect. It 
stands out with its castle, 800 feet above the city, on the 
top of the cone of an extinct volcano, a landmark seen far 
and wide from Gilead, and Moab, and the Hauran, and all 
the plain of Bashan. I saw it even from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerash. There are still perfect stone-built and 
roofed houses, sufficient to accommodate three hundred or 
four hundred families. Not alone the houses of the town, 
but the very fields and fences of the fjEums of all the 
country round, are as distinct as if only left last year. 
They chequer the whole country. Here and there are 
groves of fig-trees, and terraced vines still shed their fruits 
on the deserted hill-sides. The Bedouin annually visit 
them, for '* the spoiler is fidlen upon thy summer frnits, 
and upon thy vintage. Joy and gladness is taken from the 
plentiful field, and from the land of Moab ; I have caused 
the wine to fail from the winepress ; none shall tread with 
shouting*' (Jer. xlviii. 82, 83). 

The ruins of the city itself contain many remarkable 
colossal sculptures; but the Greek edifices are often 
crumbling or fallen, while the older Cyclopean houses are 
perfect. There are inscriptions not much later than the 
Christian era. The Crusaders never reached Salcah. 

Dr. Porter thus describes the view from the top of the 
castle of Salcah : ** The whole plain of Moab is spread out 
before us, and wherever we turn our eyes, deserted towns 
and villages are seen. Bozrah is on the west, some twelve 
miles distant — an old road running towards it straight as 
an arrow. The town of Beth-gamul^ now Um-el-Jemal, 
is &intly visible far away on the south-west. In the 
plain immediately to the south are several deserted vil- 
lages. South by west, about three miles off, is the high 
bill Abd-el-Maaz, with a deserted town on its eastern 
deoUvity. To the south-east, the ancient road runs 
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siaraight across the plain, fiar as the eye can see« About 
two honrs along it, on the snnmiit of a hill, is a deserted 
town, called Makh. On the segment of the plain from 
south to east I counted fourteen large villages, none of 
them more than twelve miles distant, and almost all of 
them, so &r as I could see with a telescope, still habitable, 
like Sulkhad, but entirely deserted. Not less than thirty 
deserted sites can be counted from this commanding spot. 
Well may we exclaim, with the Prophet, as we look over 
this scene of utter desolation, * Moab is confounded ; for it 
is broken down : howl and cry ; tell ye it in Amon» that 
Moab is spoiled, and judgment is come upon the plain* 
country: upon Beth-gamul, and upon Beth-meon, and upon 
Kerioth, and upon Bozrah^ and upon all the cities of Moab 
fiur and near " (Jer. xlviii. 19 — 24). 

Among other cities of the dead in this lonely wilderness, 
a few miles to the east of Salcah, is Orman, the Philippolis 
of ancient history, with Greek, but without Cyclopean 
remains. 

In the wilderness north of it, Mr. Cyril Graham has 
discovered innumerable rude sculptures, like the Sinaitic 
inscriptions. 

North-west of Salcah, half-way between it and Bozrah, 
is Eureiyeh, an ancient Kerioth, formerly one of the chief 
towns of the Hauran, now with only a few families. It 
may possibly be the Kerioth of Moab, in the denunciation 
of Jeremiah, though there is another Kureiyat near 
Heshbon ; and the pasture-lands of Moab, in its prosperity, 
may have extended to the Hauran. The strange Cyclopean 
houses, so often mentioned above, are here, perhaps, more 
massive and remarkable than elsewhere. 

Bozrahf now Busrah, the Bostra of Greek history, must 
not be confounded with the Bozrah of Edom, now el- 
Busaireh, but may be the Bozrah of Moab, mentioned by 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 24), as the Prophet then speaks of cities 
**far and near.* There are only about hatf 
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families in this once imposing citj, the capital of a Boman 
province. It was taken by Judas MaccabsBUS (1 Mace. v. 
26)9 afterwards by Trsyan; was the birthplace of the 
BomuQ Emperor Philip, and afterwards its archbishop had 
thirtj-three sees under his jnrisdieiion. 

Its rains, antique, Greeik, Boman, Christian, and 
Baracen, are most extensive and perfect. Besides the 
great castle, one of the largest and strongest in Syria, 
there are temples, churches, mosques, triumphal arches, a 
great theatre, gateways, roads, and arcades. One Boman 
road can be traced which reached to the Persian G-ulf. 
Bat it is beyond our limits to describe all the magnificent 
remains of Bostra, 

The other countless deserted cities of Bashan may be 
passed over, as their modem names are apart from Sacred 
history. 

East of the Hanran is another dislaict, Bathaniyeh, the 
BaUmuxa of Josephus, a name probably derived from 
Bashan. The ''oaks of Bashan" clothe the hills with 
their forests in all their pristine grandeur; and this is 
probably the true forest of Bashan. It is scarcely ex- 
plored ; and its rmned and deserted cities are not crowded, 
as though it had been always chiefly forest land, but 
yet are very numerous and perfect like those of the 
Hauran. 

The Geshurites probably occupied part of it, and pretty 
eertainly it was the country of the MaachathUes, for 
Maaohah lay east of Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and east of 
Bashan (Josh. xii. 5). The only time Maachah afterwards 
occurs in Scripture history is when its king helped 
Ammon in the war with David. That it was a very small 
state is shown by his contingent being only 1,000 men 
(2 Sam. X. 6 ; 1 Chron. xix. 7). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OILEAD. 

Boiindari«8 of Oilead— Description of the countiy—Baiiif all— Streams— Oaleed— 
Jacob and Laban— Our Lord's Journeys— Cities of Jair, Arbela, Amathus, 
Gadara, I7m-A'<i»— Bemainfr— Mizpeh-Oilead— Jabesh-Oilead— ra6««— Pella— 
7Vi6aid</'aAi^Mahanalm—JI/aAn«A— Jacob— Ishbosheth— David— Bogelim— 
Gerasa^VtfrewA—Jabbok—^i^ita— Boundaries of Oad— Character and History 
of Oad— Captiyity— Elijah — Tishbi — Suocoth— Penuel— /«M 4flun — Beth- 
nimrah— Beth-abara— jBei^-nifnrtit— Betonim— JSufne^^Aroer— Abel-Shittim 
—Camp of Israel— Beth-haran-Liyias— Beth- Jesimoth-Mount Oilead— /«&el 
OsAa — Jildd— Bamoth-Oilead— jESi ^SaM— Jaazer-<8dr— Jog-behah— Ardifc-«/- 
.filmtr—Babbah— Philadelphia— iimfTuin—Bnlns. 

In the previons chapters the line between Gilead and 
Bashan has been drawn at the river Hieromax. This 
bonndary gives a large part of Gilead to the tribe of 
Manasseh, in accordance with the statement that Jair, of 
the sept of Machir, son of Manasseh, had half Gilead, i.e.^ 
the part of Gilead which belonged to Og, King of Bashan, 
as far sooth as the Jabbok (Numb, xxxii. 89 — 41; Dent, 
iii. 15; Josh. xiii. 80). In this portion Manasseh had 
twenty-three cities (1 Chron. ii 22). The Jabbok, now 
Zerka, divides Gilead into two pretty nearly equal parts. 

Gilead, or Mount Oilead, signifies " rocky region," and 
was a name given to this range of mountains extending 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, in contrast with 
the " Mishor,** or plains and downs of Bashan. Southward, 
Gilead gradually blends with the highlands of Moab, while 
eastward there was no defined boundary, as it melts 
insensibly, first into plains, then into the great Syrian 
desert. From north to south its extent was about sixty 
miles. 
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The name of Gilead is still preserved in Jebel Jilad, a 
little south of the Jabbok, one of the highest points of the 
mountain range which rises near 4,000 feet from the 
Valley of the Jordan beneath it. In all Gilead, whether 
forest, prairie, or valley, there is a wild grandeur, un- 
equalled in any other part of Palestine. Rising abruptly 
from the Jordan Valley, its western blufis are deeply fur- 
rowed by the many streams which drain the mountain-sides. 

The traveller rides up and down deep concealed glens : 
sometimes by a track meandering along the banks of a 
brook, with a dense fringe of oleanders, '' willows by the 
water-courses," shading it from the sun and preventing 
summer evaporation, while they waste their perfume 
on the desert air without a human inhabitant near. 
Lovely knolls and dells open out at every turn, gently 
rising to the wooded plateau above. Then we rise to 
higher ground and ride through noble forests of oak. 
Then for a mile or two through luxuriant green com, or 
perhaps through a rich forest of scattered olive-trees, left 
nntended and uncared for, with perhaps patches of com 
in the open glades. 

No one can fairly judge of Israel's heritage who has 
not seen the luxuriant exuberance of Gilead, as well as 
the hard rocks of Judsaa, which only yield their abun- 
dance to reward constant toil and care. To compare 
the two is to contrast nakedness and luxuriance. Yet 
the present state of Gilead is just what Western Pales- 
tine was in the days of Abraham. Subsequently the 
Canaanites must have extensively cleared it, even before 
the conquest, and while the slopes and terraces were 
dad with olive-groves, the amount of rainfall was not 
affected. The terraces have crumbled away; wars and 
n^ect have destroyed the groves, until it would be 
difficult to find any two neighbouring districts more 
strangely contrasted than the east and west of Jordan. 
Bat this is simply caused by the greater amount of rain&U 
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on the east side, attracted by the forests, which have 
perished off the opposite hills. The area of drainage is 
abont the same on each side. The ravines and wadys are 
numerons ; but few of the streams are perennial on the 
west — aU are so on the east. Every stream draining 
from Moab and Gilead is filled with fishes and fresh-water 
shells. I never found living fresh-water shells bnt in two 
streams on the west side. In other words, the brooks 
there are now bat winter torrents. In Gilead and Bashan 
the Lord *' made him snck honey ont of the rock, and oil 
out of the flinty rock ; butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and 
goats, with the fat of kidneys of wheat ; and thou didst 
drink the pure blood of the grape'' (Deut. xxxii. 18, 14). 

The Bible history of northern Gilead is soon told. 
Gilead is first mentioned in the life of Jacob. On his 
return from Padan-aram he passed by Mount Gilead 
towards Canaan. In this region, at a place to which he 
gave the name of Mizpeh, or Mizpah, i.e. ** watch-tower," 
and Galeedf i.e. <' heap of witness," Laban overtook him, 
and, after their mutual reproaches and remonstrances, 
they sacrificed and parted in peace : Laban invoking 
Jehovah to watch, whence Mizpeh ; and appealing to the 
'' heap " of stones they had raised, hence Galeed, with 
a punning reference to the name of the country — a sort of 
play on words most common in the East. Thence Jacob 
came to Mahanaim, and further on, close to the brook 
Jabbok, to Penuel, or Peniel. 

After the conquest of Sihon and Og, Jephthah was the 
only judge raised up on the east of Jordan, and he belonged 
to Manasseh, north of the Jabbok. In the same region, 
too, the fiunily of Saul found refuge while David reigned 
in Hebron, and to its fastnesses David himself in turn 
retreated during the usurpation of his son Absalom. Sub- 
sequently it became the battle-field of Israel and Syria, 
till Hazael began to cut Israel short. 
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In the New Testament the name does not occur ; bnt 
the land of Gilead was blest by our Lord's presence on 
several occasions. Here He was baptized by John in 
Jordan ; and down the eastern side of the Plain of Jordan 
He used to travel from Galilee to Jerusalem. 

The names of places occnrring in Sacred history 
situated in Gilead north of the Jabbok, or the portion of 
Manasseh, are few ; for, though we are told that Jair had 
twenty-three cities, no list of them is given. 

As a settled country, its importance was much greater 
after the Eoman conquest than at any previous time. 
Some of the most important cities of the Eoman province 
of Decapolis (Matt. iv. 26 ; Mark v. 20, vii. 81) were 
here situated, notably Gadara and PeUay and, according 
to some accounts, AbUa now Abil, whose ruins are twelve 
miles east of Gadara. Arbela (Irbid), further south-east, 
and Amaihus (Amateh), on the Wady Ajlun at the edge 
pf the Jordan Yalley, must also, by their ruins, have been 
important Roman cities, though not connected with Sacred 
history. 

Gadara is only incidentally mentioned in Scripture — 
<<the country of the Gadarenes** being visited by our 
Lord (Mark v. 1 ; Luke viii. 26). As we have already 
seen, it was the capital of a district including Gergesa 
and many other places. It does not occur in history 
before its capture by Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
B.o. 218. Betaken twenty years after by the Jews, it 
ultimately became part of Herod's dominions. 

Gadara^ now Um-Keis, stands on the south side of the 
Yarmuk or HieromaXy above the hot springs and ruined 
Boman baths mentioned by Josephus, which are at the 
bottom of the glen (the Baths of Avnatha), The most 
remarkable feature in the remains of Gadara is a perfect 
paved Boman street, more than half-a-mile long, with the 
ruts worn by the chariot-wheels ; colonnades on either side, 
of which the columns are lying prostrate, though many 
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bases are standing ; and massive crypt-like cells in a long 
rowy apparently a market or bazaar. There is, of conrse, 
a fine amphitheatre, and a very perfect theatre also, 
partially scooped in the side of the rock, and the remains 
of the Christian cathedral. 

To the east is a dell, a wide open space, which is a field 
of tombs. Seyeral acres are strewn with stone coffins and 
lids, most of them fedrly sculptured with all sorts of 
designs, dragged out of the caves with which the whole 
district is perforated. At every step there is either a 
cavern or an artificial cave. These are now used as 
dwellings or shelter by the tribes who visit the district for 
a part of the year, and who have probably dragged the 
sarcophagi from their resting-places. In many cases tl^e 
stone doors still remain swinging in their sockets. 

Mizpeh, or Mizpeh-Qileiidy or Ramath-Mizpeh (Josh. 
xiii. 26), was the spot of Laban's and Jacob's interview, 
and the place of ** the heap of witness.'* It is not certain 
where this Bamath or Mizpeh was. It is frequently placed 
at Jebel Osha, but that is too for south to harmonise with 
the narrative, which puts it two stages north of the 
Jabbok (Gen. xxzi. 47—49). It is more probably on 
Mount Ajlun, the northerly crest of Gilead, and either this 
crest or Tibneh, a little west of it, would exactly accord 
with the history. I am inclined to place it at Tibneh. It 
was in the share of Manasseh (Judg. xi. 84), and here 
Jephthah, the Manassite judge, marshalled his people 
against Ammon, for the place was evidently looked on as 
the great sanctuary of the tribe, from the tradition of the 
place of Jacob's covenant. Tibneh is the most conspi- 
cuous site in the district, a fine natural fortress on an 
isolated round mamelon-shaped hiU rising above the wide 
plateau, and commanding a magnificent view of Western 
Palestine. 

Jabesh-CHlead seems to have been the chief town of the 
6tilead of Manasseh. It is first mentioned when its male 
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inhabitants were put to the sword for their absence from 
the war of Israel against Benjamin, and their danghters, to 
the number of four hundred, seized to supply wives for the 
remnant of that tribe (Judg. zxi.). This alliance seems to 
have created a friendly attachment, for Saul successfully 
repelled the attack of Nahash the Ammonite against Jabesh- 
Gilead ; and was gratefully remembered when, after his 
death on Mount Gilboa, the Philistines exposed the bodies 
of himself and his son as trophies at Bethshean, and the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead, which was exactly opposite Beth- 
shean, gallantly crossed the river by night, carried them 
off, and honourably buried them (1 Sam. xxxi. 11 — 18), 
for which act of loyalty David sent special messengers 
tp bless them (2 Sam. ii. 5). Some years afterwards 
David removed the bones and buried them in Saul's 
ancestral sepulchre at Zelah (2 Sam. xxi. 12). 

The name of Jahesh is preserved in the Wady Yabes, a 
deep glen with a perennial stream running down from 
Mount Ajalon to the Jordan, which it enters a little south 
of Bethshean. The site of the town is on a little hill, 
rather a strong position, which I visited, but for which 
my guides had no name, though Dr. Bobinson heard of it 
as '* Deir,** which simply means '* convent.** Most of the 
ruins are grass-grown, with some broken columns, but no 
traces of Roman fortifications. It stands full in sight of 
Bethshean, which is worth noting. There is fine forest 
all around. 

About six miles north-west of Jabesh stands a low ter- 
race, pushing forth in front of the Gikad mountain into 
the Jordan plain, called Tabakit Fahil, the ancient PeUa^ 
one of the cities of DeeapohB. It has no Scripture history, 
but is deeply mteresiing as the place to which the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem betook tiiemsdves before the 
siege of Titus, in obedience to our Lord's warnings and 
where they remaiiMd in safety. The place is now utterly 
deserted, bat the mins are Toy ext»isiTe, covering several 
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acres with heaps of stones and granite columns. At the 
foot of the city is a splendid fountain, and two columns 
near it are stiU standing upright. 

Mahanainiy the historical recollections of which are 
among the most interesting in Gilead, is, according to the 
different topographical allusions, somewhat perplexing to 
place. It was on the frontier of Manasseh and Gad 
(Josh. xiii. 26, 80), hut belonged to the latter (chap. xxi. 
88), for it was one of the Le^itical cities of the tribe of 
Gad, yet it was on the border of Bashan (chap. xiii. 80). 
Again, from the history in Genesis xxxii., where it first 
occurs, it is placed between Mizpeh-Gilead and the Jabbok, 
therefore probably to the north of it. These, indications 
can only be explained by the pasture-land of Gad over- 
lapping Manasseh to the east in the Mishor, or ''plain 
country,** and so touching Bashan. These conditions are 
satisfied by a desolate site in the forest, which I visited, 
which still preserves the name of Mahneh, to the north-east 
of Jebel Ajlun and Tibneh, where I would place Mizpeh. 
At Mahneh there is a fine fountain and open pool, and 
traces of buildings, all grass-grown and beneath the soil, 
occupying several acres and partly covered with wood. 
As it is never mentioned after the time 6f David, there 
was no reason to expect later remains. 

The name Mahanaim, or *' hosts,** was given to it by 
Jacob, when the angels, or hosts of God, met him (Gen. 
xxxii. 2). It was a day's journey from the Jabbok. It 
afterwards appears to have been a very important place, for 
here Abner crowned Ishbosheth, son of Saul, king, when 
David was anointed at Hebron, and here Ishbosheth reigned 
two years. Hence Abner set out for Gibeon, and here the 
unfortunate Ishbosheth was murdered (2 Sam. iv.). To 
Mahanaim David fled on the successful revolt of Absalom. 
In the forest near it the great battle was fought and the 
rebel son slain by Joab. In the gate of Mahanaim David 
sat anxiously waiting to hear the fate of the day, while the 
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watchman on the tower ahove looked oat; and to the 
ehamber over that gate the bereaved king retired to bewail 
his loved thongh wayward Absalom. Except as one of 
Solomon's commissariat districts (1 Kings iv. 14), it is 
never mentioned again. 

Of Eogelim, the home of Barzillai, and of Lo-Debar, the 
home of Machir the son of Ammiel, the protector of 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 4) and the hospitable helper of 
David in distress (chap. zvii. 27), nothing is known. Lo- 
Debar is, perhaps, the same as Debivy named (Josh. xiii. 26) 
as in the border of Gtad and therefore not far from Maha- 
naim. It may be Dibbin, near Gerash, where I fonnd a 
fine ancient fountain and other remains. 

A little east of this, on one of the afflnents of the 
Jabbok, stands Jerash, the ancient Oerasa, the mins of 
which are the most perfect, beautifnl, and extensive east 
of Jordan. Of its early history nothing is known. It was 
one of the most important of the Boman cities of Deca- 
polis ; was taken and burnt in the Jewish war by order of 
Vespasian, but restored with greater splendour than ever 
by the Antonines, whose inscriptions crowd the fiEi9ades of 
its temples. There are no traces of the Saracens : every- 
thing here is as the Bomans left it. It is probably the 
most perfect Boman ciiy left above ground. 

It occupies both banks of a HtUe stream in the centre 
of a wide open valley. The paved roads, both north and 
south, are unbroken, skirted with tombs and monuments, 
pagan and Christian. The walls are, in places, of the 
original height, inclosing a square of about a mile, with 
the little stream, buried in oleanders, running through the 
centre, and many a street bridge over it. The streets 
remain — ^the principal one a double row of columns a mile 
in length, richly carved, fronting temple and palace in 
rapid succession. The side streets cross at right angles. 
For a thousand years it has been a silent wilderness, yet 
aU can be traced. Even the sockets for the gates still 
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remain in the arches of tho gateways, and the water still 
runs in the channel to flood the circus for mock sea* 
fights. Temple, theatre, trinmphal arch, forum, baths, 
Christian cathedral, are all here in every variety of later 
Roman architecture. Yet this was but a distant provincial 
city, standing almost in the Arabian desert, and almost 
without a history. 

Ten miles from Gerash south, we reach the Jabbokf in 
its head waters the frontier between Ammon and Israel, in 
its lower between Manasseh and Gad, as it had been be- 
tween the kingdoms of Sihon and Og (Josh. xii. 2). It 
was on its banks that Jacob met Esau on his return from 
Padan-aram (Gen. xxxii. 22). It is now the Wady Zerka, 
and is a perennial river of some size, beautifully fringed 
with oleanders, in a very deep wooded ravine. 

The Jabbok brings us to the territory of Gad. This 
tribe seems to have had the richest and most valuable por- 
tion of the eastern side of Jordan. On the highlands of 
Gilead it reached from the Jabbok south nearly as far as 
Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 26). Eastward it embraced half the 
territory of Ammon, from near Babhah : the river Amman, 
a tributary of the Jabbok, being probably the eastern 
boundary. North of this. Gad afterwards pushed as far 
east as Salcah, the very south-east extremity of Bashan, 
while on the west its boundary was the Jordan, from the 
Sea of Chinnereth or Genndsareth, as far down as Beth- 
nimrah and the Wady Seir, or five miles above the head of 
the Dead Sea. Thus almost the whole of the east side of 
the Jordan Valley, or Ghor, was in Gad, which thus com- 
pletely overlapped the Gileadite possessions of Manasseh 
to the west. This narrow strip is almost inaccessible from 
the range of northern Gilead, which rises precipitously from 
the plain, and contained but few towns, though its winter 
pasturage is wonderfully rich and luxuriant. 

The territory of Gad then was as varied as it was ex- 
tensive, and as the predominant clan east of Jordan, Gtad 
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and Gilead became, in common speech, interchangeable 
terms. The warlike character of Gad is intimated in 
Jacob's prophetic blessing, '^Gtad, a troop shall overcome 
him, but he shall overcome at the last " (Gen. xlix. 19) ; 
and in that of Moses, alluding also to his extension of ter- 
ritory eastward, ** Blessed be he that enlargeth Gad ; He 
dwelleth as a lion, and teareth the arm with the crown of 
the head. And he provided the first part for himself, be- 
cause there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated " 
(Deut. zxxiii. 20, 21) : referring to the early allotment of 
land to this tribe, which had never in Egypt abandoned 
the pastoral habits of the Patriarchs. 

At the conquest QsA, with the other trans- Jordanic tribes, 
held fast to their brethren, and, though their own lot was 
already secured, fought in Joshua's campaigns, and at the 
completion of the war were dismissed by him to their tents 
(Josh. xxii. 4), not to their cities. But for a time they 
took little part in the national struggles; and Deborah 
reproachfully exclaims, ** Gilead abode beyond Jordan " 
(Judg. V. 17). In the early days of the monarchy, how- 
ever, they were highly distinguished, and their restless, 
predatory habits led them to cross Jordan and join the 
fortunes of David at Ziklag, *^ men of might, and men 
of war for the battle, that eould handle shield and buckler, 
whose faces were like the faces of lions, and were as swift 
as roes upon the mountains '' (1 Chron. xii. 8). 

Before this they had had successful war against the 
Hagarites, or Bedouin of the far east beyond Bashan, and 
had taken enormous booty ; and we are told dwelt in the 
^\ steads,'' or Hazeroth Le, the camps, of Jetur, Neplmh, 
and Nodah, till the Captivity (1 Chron. v. 18—22). Gad 
was carried into captivity by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, and 
planted in Haldh, Hahor now Chabour, Hara, and by the 
river Gozan, the Chabour being the great Mesopotamian 
feeder of the Euphrates (1 Chron. v. 26) . The country from 
that time forth seems to have been occupied by the Am- 
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monites . We learn this from the lament of Jeremiah , ' ' Con- 
cerning the Ammonites thus saith the Lord, Hath Israel no 
sons ? hath he no heir? Why then doth their king inherit 
Gad, and his people dwell in their cities?*' (chap. xlix. 1). 

It must not be forgotten that the greatest of the Pro- 
phets sprang from this tribe. EUjah the Tishbite was of 
Gilead, though no trace of the name of Tishbi has yet been 
found. In all the actions and history of Elijah, we see 
the characteristics of the wild and hardy Gileadite of the 
tents. His dress, his strength, his endurance, his solitary 
habits, his wanderings in the wilderness, all bespeak the 
man of the eastern wilds, the one great Prophet who stands 
forth in the comparative dearth of sacred heroes from the 
eastern tribes. 

Gilead has been so little explored, that the identification 
of most of its towns is a task of difficulty. We will take 
first those which occur in the long fertile strip of the 
Jordan YaUey. 8tu:coth is the first place named in this 
valley (Josh. xiii. 27). It belonged to Gtul ; but there 
is a Succothy probably that of Solomon, now Sakut, already 
referred to, on the west side near Bethshean. It is first 
mentioned as a halting-place of Jacob on his way from 
Gilead to Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 17). Probably, then, 
there were two places of the name, for the Succot'i, to 
which Gideon came in his pursuit of the Midianites, was 
east of Jordan, and therefore in the tribe of Gad (Judg. 
viii. 4), the one named in Joshua. Jerome and Burkhardt 
both speak of a Succoth east of Jordan. Though I 
passed many ruined places and desolate heaps in riding up 
the east side, at intervals of from one to four miles the 
whole way, I did not find the name of Sakut, or Sukot, 
assigned to any. This, however, is no proof that the 
place may not be found. 

Pemiel, or Peniely lay between Mahanaim and the Jabbok 
(Gen. zxii. 80), where Jacob wrestled with the Lord in 
prayer and received his name of Israel. From Succoth 

T 
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(Hdeon passed to Fennel in his pnrsnit of the Midianites, 
and on his return destroyed its to^ and slew its men for 
having refused him aid. It was afterward fortified by 
Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 25), probably because it com- 
manded the passes of Jordan. No trace of the name has 
been found, but it cannot have been far from. Amathiis, 
the ruins of which retain the name of Amateh, at the 
entrance of the river Ajlun (Ajalon) into the Jordan Valley. 
Zapkon, next named in Josh. xiii. 27, remains undeter- 
mined. 

Beth-nimrah, i,e. **the house of the leopard," is very 
satisfactorily identified with Beit-nimrim, '^ the house of 
leopards,*' very near the entrance of the Wady Shaib, 
or Nimrim as it is called at its lower end, into the 
Jordan, at what are known as the upper fords, on the 
main road leading from Jericho to Gilead. The stream 
descends from Es Salt, or Bamoth- Gilead, Its New Testa- 
ment and Septuagint name is Bethabara, where John 
baptized (John i. 28, &c.) ; for it is interesting to observe 
that the LXX. translate Beth-nimrah by Bethdbray i.e, 
** the house of the ford," the leopards having been exter- 
minated by the increase of population, and the principal 
ford to Gilead and Galilee being at this spot. Now man 
has retired, and the leopard has resumed his sway ; and 
with it the old name, never quite forgotten, has revived. 

There is abundance of water here. Once there was a 
large, open, walled pool, like that of Capernaum : but 
now the spring bubbles forth, wasted and untended, feed- 
ing a luxuriant tangle of tropical trees and shrubs. The 
ruins are shapeless and generally choked by the prickly 
vegetation. It was here that our Saviour vouchsafed 
to be baptized, in order to fulfil all righteousness. Close 
to this place, too, Elijah was taken up to heaven, where 
his successor entered on his mission, and where our Lord 
was first proclaimed the Son of God with power (see p. 97). 

A Httle to the north of this, on the highland plateau. 
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above the right bank of the Shaib, are two ruined sites about 
three miles apart, Butneh and Aireh, probably the Betonim^ 
i.e. *' pistachio nuts," and the Aroer of Gad, facing Babbah. 
This Aroer must be distinguished from that of the Amon. 
It was built by Gad (Numb, xxxii. 94), and was the scene 
of Jephthah's defeat of the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 88). 

The site of Beth-nimrah presents also another point of 
interest, as it was undoubtedly very near the northern 
extremity of the camp of Israel in the Jordan Valley, in 
the plains of Shittim, before they crossed over under 
Joshua. Abel Shittim (Numb, xxxiii. 89) signifies 
''marshes of the acacia," and from hence to Beth-Jesi- 
moth, near the head of the Dead Sea, the camp extended. 
Immediately under the hills of Gilead and Moab a rich 
wilderness of garden extends the whole way, watered by 
the abundant, never-failing springs and streams that gush 
from the foot of the wooded mountains. Among the 
tangled wilderness, chiefly on its western edge, still grow 
many of the acacia- trees, '* shittim" from which the place 
derived its name. No place could thus be better situated 
for the vast camp — abundant water and forage behind, 
and open space for miles in front. Here, in these sultry 
groves, Israel was seduced by the Moabites into the 
licentious rites of Baal-Peor (Numb. xxv. 1). Upon this 
rich plain Balaam looked down from the top of Peor, from 
Pisgah {id. xxiii. 14 — 28), from the bare hill on the top 
of the rocks and from the cultivated fleld of Zophim, 
'' that looketh on the face of the waste." 

Here, not many months after, did Moses give his last 
blessing to the people he had led so long; hence he 
ascended those grey heights that towered beyond, and 
gained at length a glimpse of the land he was never him- 
self to tread. Here were the tribes marshalled by his suc- 
cessor. In front of these green pastures their hosts were 
drawn out in the early morning just before their last halt 
on the river's brink (Josh. iii. 1). 

Y 2 
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Beth'haran (Numb, xxxii. 86) or Beth-aram (Josh, 
xiii. 27), one of the cities built by Gad " in the valley,** is 
not again named in Scripture. Josephus tells us Herod 
changed the name to Livias, We are teld it was three 
miles south of Bethanabra. It is marked by a deserted 
heap of ruins at that spot, called Beit-Haran,^according to 
some, but for which my guides had no name. It is nearly 
in the centre of the oasis of Abel Shittim, near the Wady 
Seir or Jazer. South of it again, the last city in the 
Jordan Valley was Betk-Jesimothy belonging to Reuben, 
marked by the ruins called Eamah. 

The great road into Gilead followed the course of the 
Shaib, from Beth-nimrah up to Jebel Osha, as the 
highest peak of Mount Gilead is now called, and imme- 
diately behind it was the great fortress of Ramoth-Oilead, 
looked upon as the key of the country, now Es Salt. The 
peak of Jebel Osha derives its name from possessing the 
traditional tomb of Hosea the prophet, and is esteemed a 
holy place. The view from it is considered the finest in 
Palestine. The whole Plain of Jordan is stretched before 
ns &om Jericho to Bethshean, and almost to Tiberias, 
with the meandering line of the river in its centre, whose 
waters can be seen in some of their windings, sparkling 
like diamonds in the sunlight. Over it may be dimly seen 
the grey hills of Jerusalem and Benjamin, then Ebal and 
Gerizim, Gilboa and Tabor, in succession, with snow- 
streaked Hermon for the northern limit. Sloping down 
for more than 6,000 feet to the Jordan Valley, the corn- 
fields gradually melt into a lower wooded range, which 
descends, clad with trees of varying shades of colour as it 
sinks, into the plain. The verdure of the foreground, 
the rich red and grey of the background, cannot easily be 
surpassed. 

A deserted site to the north-east of the peak, called 
Jilad, is pointed out as the birthplace of Elijah. 

To the south-east, on a bold shoulder of the mountain, 
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stands Es Salt, or Ramoth-Oilead. The country round 
is a natnral park, all the glades covered with wheat and 
barley in spring, and trees and shrubs grouped in graceful 
Tariety. Across the Jabbok rise the dark pine-forests of 
Ajlnn, and every now and then there is a glimpse of the 
plain of the Hauran on the one side, or of the Jordan on 
the other. 

Bamoth'Gilsad was a Levitical city, and the city of 
refuge for the tribe of Gad (Deut. iv. 48). It was also 
the head of one of Solomon*fi( commissariat districts. But 
it is chiefly noted in connection with the death of Ahab. 
It had been wrested from Omri by Benhadad, King of 
Syria ; and Ahab, with the aid of his ally, Jehoshaphat, 
vainly attempted to recover it, and, in accordance with 
prophetic warning, lost his life by the arrow shot at a 
venture. His son Joram renewed the attempt some years 
after with the aid of Ahaziah, King of Judah ; and, though 
he succeeded, was severely wounded (2 Chron. xxii. 6). 
Jehu was garrisoning it for him against Hazael, King of 
Syria, when he was stirred by the Prophet to seize the 
throne, and here he was proclaimed king. From that time 
it disappears from history. 

The modem town Es Salt is a considerable place, said 
to contain three or four thousand souls ; but I could find 
no ruins, excepting an old mosque of massive construction, 
perhaps transformed from a Byzantine church, and some 
large bevelled cornices in the foundations of bmldings. 
There is a fine old castie commanding the town on the 
height above, square, with comer towers, and the lower 
part of it apparentiy Roman. But there is no trace of 
earlier remains. 

From Bamoth a road leads along the crest of the high- 
land towards Heshbon. About twelve miles south on this 
road is Seir, Jaazer or Jazer of the Pentateuch. It con- 
sists only of grass-grown mounds and rows of foundations 
at the very head of the valley, above a marshy spring, the 
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highest source of the Seir. By this route Israel marched 
after the conquest of Sihon, towards Bashan, and Moses 
took Jaazer (Numb. xxi. 82). It was rebuilt by Qad, and 
was assigned to the Levites. It was visited by Joab on 
his way from the Jordan to Gilead, in numbering the 
people, before reaching Tahtim-hodshi (probably in the 
extremity of Bashan). Jeremiah (ch. xlviii. 82) speaks of 
''the sea of Jazer.** There is no trace of a lake, but 
possibly the marshy spring may have been restrained in a 
large basin or " birket.'* 

Joghehah (Numb, xxxii. 35) must have been in this 
neighbourhood, but the name has not been recovered. It 
is again mentioned in the account of Gideon's pursuit of 
the Midianites (Judg. viii. 11). Ataroth, and Atroth- 
shophan, as the name should read (Numb, xxxii. 85) are 
alike unknown. Dibon, mentioned in the same list, was 
afterwards assigned to Eeuben. 

The **half of the land of the children of Ammon '* 
given to Gad (Josh. xiii. 25) doubtless was this rich undu- 
lating district west of Eabbah, which Sihon and the 
Amorites had wrested from Ammon, as they had Heshbon 
from Moab, and the retaining of which by Israel caused 
the bitter enmity of Ammon, as may be seen by the com- 
plaint of their king to Jephthah, that Israel had taken it 
from him, and Jephthah*s spirited and eloquent reply 
(Judg. xi.). 

Not far from Seir, but much lower down on the west, 
are some ruins, posterior to Old Testament history, but the 
most remarkable purely Jewish ruins existing, called 
Arak-el-Emir. This was built by Hyrcanus in the second 
century b.g. as a place of security against the King of 
Syria, and has never been altered or retouched by Roman 
or Saracen. Josephus describes it very exactly. It con- 
sists of a massive wall surrounding several acres, in the 
centre of which is the castle, built of stones of enormous 
size, all fastened by ball and socket joints on every side, 
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requiring a separate siege, are at once understood on the 
spot. A mm An stands on the confluence of two little 
streams, which unite in the centre of the place, the two 
valleys converging into one, and enclosing hetween them 
a hold flat triangle of rock, the ancient citadel. This is 
of itself a large city of several acres, and here alone can 
any traces of building earlier than the Greek be recog- 
nised in some of the great lines of foundation-stone. 
The ruins generally exhibit nothing of Babbah ; it is only 
Roman Philadelphia that has left its story in its stones ; 
and nowhere else have I seen sculptures more elaborate 
or delicate. In number, in extent, in beauty of situation 
and in isolation, they are fiur the most striking and 
interesting I have seen in Syria, though not nearly so 
perfect as those of Jerash. The little stream, swarming 
with fish, which may be caught by a handkerchief, flows 
in a paved channel down the streets, and little quays of 
dressed masonry run on both sides for about 1^ miles. 
There are at least three great Christian churches ; one 
which I ascended has a lofty tower, with its staircase 
still unbroken. There are three theatres and many 
temples, besides public buildings of every kind; and 
columns and fragments of marbles or stone strew the 
surface in all directions. ''Kabbah of the Ammonites 
shall be a desolate heap " (Jer. xlix. 2). As we camp 
among the shattered columns of Eabbath-Ammon, with a 
rude Bedouin guard lying around, we read the prophecy : 
*' I will deliver thee to the men of the East for a po^- 
session, and they shall set their palaces in thee, and make 
their dwellings in thee. And I will make Eabbah a stable 
for camels, and the Ammonites a couching -place for 
flocks " (Ezek. xxv. 4, 5). 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEUBEN AND MOAB. 

BomidariM of Reuben— Character of the Tribe of Renben— Character and position 
of his territory— Previous history of the land— Moabites expelled by Slhon 
and Amorltes— Gradual retirement of Reuben Eastward- Recovery of Cities 
by Moab— Beth- Je8imoth—He8hbon—irMA6(i»— Ruins — Fish-pools— Elealah 
— ^r^l^Field of Zophlm— ^<n ifiUa—Ashdoth-Pisgah— Mount Kebo— iV^eMeA 
—Plsgah—fe5Ai:AaA— Panorama from the top of Nebo— Beth-Peor— Baal-Peor 
—Medeha^McKlvabah— Baal-Meon— Afa'in — Zareth-Shahar— <8ara— Calllr- 
rhoe—Macb«erus—jriat«r— Death of John Baptist— Bamoth or Bamoth Baal 
—Je&«/ilaartM—Kirjathaim—Kirjath-huzoth—iC«re{ya(— Progress of Balaam 
with Balak— Abarlm — Shebam — Sibmah— Kedemoth— Mephaath— Mopha— 
Minnith —Menfoh— Dibon— Z)At6an — Dimon —The Moabl te Stone— Bezer— 
Bosor— ^iA«ir— Aroer— Ara'ar— Jahaz— The Amon, boundary of Israel-* 
Moabite Cities— Sihon—i9A«Aa»—Kir-Hareseth, or Kir-Moah— iCeroJ^-Ray- 
nald of Chatillon— Nimrim— K'meirah-^onnection of David with Moab— 
Wars of Moab. 

The sonthem part of the first conquest of Israel nnder 
Moses, the territory wrested from Sihon, King of the 
Amorites, after the battle of Jahaz, was given to Reuben, 
the descendants of the eldest son of Jacob. The extent 
of the allotment of Beuben is very clearly defined (Josh, 
ziii. 15 — 21) from north to south, reaching from the 
tremendous ravine of the Amon^ now Wady Mojib, to a 
line about the north end of the Dead Sea, probably the 
Wady Na'ur or Heshbin, and stretching from the lofty 
moimtain-range east of the Dead Sea, to an indefinite 
distance eastward over the " Mishor** or "plain country" 
of Moab, now the Belka, till it melts into the desert, 
towards the Euphrates. 

From the time of the conquest we almost lose sight of 
Beuben. For this there are three reasons, (1) the 
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character and position of bis territory ; (2) its previous 
history and occupation ; and (8) the character of the 
Beubenites themselves. Beuben, like Gad, had never in 
Egypt thrown aside his pastoral habits. They had '' a 
very great multitude of cattle ** (Numb, xxxii. 1), and the 
country of Sihon, with the vast grazing-plain of the 
** Mishor *' or Belka, was a land for cattle. They therefore 
requested it might be granted them, and the stipulation 
was made that they should assist in the conquest of 
t Western Palestine, leaving their flocks in their new pos- 
sessions. In pledge of their union with their western 
brethren, on their return they erected a great heap of 
stones as a witness, not as an altar for sacrifice, on the 
west side of Jordan, at the place of the passage of the 
host, and called it Ed (Josh. xxii.). 

But Beuben was of too nomad and roving a disposition 
to continue dose co-operation with his western brethren. 
Accordingly, we find that he did not respond to Barak's 
call for help against Jabin. Deborah, indignant, asks, 
<< Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
bl^atulgs of the flocks? For the divisions of Beuben 
there were great searchings t)f heart " (Judg. v. 16). 
.>v * The position of their territory also cut them off from 
Hie rest of Israd. By the frontier of the Dead Sea they 
were wholly inaccessible. The only way of communication 
was either round the south end of it, through the alien and 
often hostile kingdom of Moab, or by the very difficult 
passes down to the Jordan Yalley by the Wady Heshban. 
They had not, like Gad, a long strip of contiguous territory, 
■ with many fords across the Jordan. 

Still more were they shut out by the previous history of 
their . land. From the old archaic song preserved in 
Numbers xxL 27 — 80, as well as from the historical state- 
ment in ver. 26, we find that Sihon, King of the Amorites, 
had only recently seized the whole country assigned to 
Beuben. Moab never forgot their prior possession, and 
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persistently looked on Bettben as intraders, to be expelled 
on the first opportanity. We see that the feeling was as 
strong as ever 800 years later, in the remonstrance of the ^ 
King of Ammon to Jephthah, and the bold reply of that 
Gileadite chieftain, ** Israel took away my land from Amon 
even onto Jabbok, and nnto Jordan.** The reply is, 
'' Israel took not away the land of Moab ... for Amon 
was the border of Moab.*' Jephthah reminds him how 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, attacked Israel in Jahaz, 
and how they dispossessed the Amorites, but that Balak, 
King of Moab, never molested them ; and asks, ** While - 
Israel dwelt in Heshbon and her towns, and in Aroer and 
her towns, and in all the cities that be along by the coasts of 
Amon, three hundred years : why therefore did ye not 
recover them within that time ?** (Judg. xi. 18, &c.) 

It is evident, however, that Moab continued from time 
to time to press northward, and so drive Beuben further , 
into the Belka eastward, and it is probable that a tribe so 
exclusively pastoral and tent-loving, cared comparatively 
little for the loss of frontier towns, so long as their rich 
pasturage was left them. Their wars were rather against 
Hagarites eastward, whose *' steads** they seized and held 
from the days of Saul (1 Chron. v. 10), and thus receded 
farther from connection with Israel. Most of the towns of 
Beuben are spoken of, in the later part of the Old Tes- 
tament, as Moabite rather than Israelite, as Heshbon, Aroer, 
Elealah, Sismah, Dibon, Jazer, Baal-Meon, and Kirjathaim. 
Not one man of note, after the rebellion of Dathan and 
Abiram, ever sprang from Beuben. He had neither prophet, 
judge, nor hero, among his genealogies. They forgot the 
worship of Jehovah, *< and went a whoring after the gods 
of the people of the land,** till Pul and Tilgath-pilneser, 
Kings of Assyria, carried them captive to Habor (the river 
Chabour) in Mesopotamia (1 Chron. v. 26 — 26). 

Beuben possessed but one town in the Jordan Yalley, at 
the north-east comer, near the Dead Sea, Beth-Jesimoth, 
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whose rains may be traced on tiie Wadj-Jerifeh, called by 
the Arabs to me '* Bameh." 

Hence the road into Moab, coming from the fords 
south of Jericho, passes np the yalley of the little river 
Heshb&n to Heshbon, still onchanged in name, Heshblbi. 
Heshbon stands almost on the crest of the high table-land 
of Moab, very slightly retired from the edge. 

The whole of the eonntry is a table-land, with the ridge 
nearly 8,000 feet above the sea, and therefore more than 
4,000 above the Dead Sea, from which it rises precipitously 
by a series of terraces so narrow and broken that pasnige 
is impossible ; and then from the crest, scarcefy more than 
from two to fonr miles retired from the sea, it gently slopes 
into the vast Belka, or '* plain comitry,** and the boundless 
wilderness beyond. It is deeply ploughed and seamed to 
its very centre by the stupendous ravines of the CalUrrhoe 
(Zerka Ma'in) and the Amon (Mojib), besides minor 
wadys. 

Heshboriy evidently near the frontier of Reuben and Gad, 
as it is given by Joshua as one of the Levitical cities of 
the latter (chap. xxi. ver. 89), has very few Jewish traces, 
though its ruins are very considerable. It stands on an 
isolated round hill, one of the many Hariths or Harorsheths 
of Moab — the name given by them to a round hill, with a 
little stream running past it. The hill is one heap of 
shapeless ruins, while all the neighbouring slopes are frdl 
of caves, once occupied as habitations. There are many 
Doric columns and Roman remains mingled with those of 
later and earlier dates. The public buildings are too much 
overthrown to be easily traced. In one edifice we noticed 
the old great stones with the Jewish or Phoenician bevel, 
Roman arches, Doric pillars, and Saracenic work, all 
strangely mingled in their overthrow. There are also many 
large cisterns. 

Below the city, to the east, are the remains of water- 
courses and an enc^rmous reservoir, doubtless that alluded 
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to by Solomon ; ** Thine eyes are like the fish-pools in 
Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim (Cant. vii. 4). The 
plain also is fiill of deep wells, half-choked and dry, 
reminding one of 2 Kings iii. 19, 25, and rendering riding 
dangerous. 

In the time of Hezekiah, Heshbon had evidently been 
recovered by Moab ; for Isaiah, in the burden of Moab 
(xv. 4), says, '* Heshbon shall cry, and Elealah :" &c., and 
so it continued in the days of Jeremiah, a century later, 
as we see from chap, xlviii. 2, 84, 45. 

Elealah is very near Heshbon, as we might judge from 
their being coupled, both by Isaiah and Jeremiah. '< The 
cry of Heshbon, even unto Elealah.'* Jt is now called 
El'Al, and is, like Heshbon, on a ^' harith '* or green knoll, 
bare and treeless, but with springs and plenty of wells, 
with luxuriant verdure. It is truly desolate ; *^ The 
shouting for thy summer fruits and for thy harvest is 
fiallen" (Isa. xvi. 9). One solitary Doric column stands 
out ghostlike on its slope, the rest are all prostrate ; but 
heaps of carved cornices and capitals tell of its prosperity, 
even so late as the Boman times. Since then it appears to 
have been utterly deserted, for there are no Saracenic 
traces. It stands less than two miles north-east of Heshbon. 

From Heshbon the table-land runs with slight undula- 
tions and knolls rising here and there, to the point of the 
deep ravine of the Zerka Ma'in {Meon)f but flanked on the 
west by the ridge, the highest point of which is Mount 
Nebo. This cultivatable highland is the ''field of Zophim *' 
(Numb, xxiii. 14), to which Balak conducted Balaam, and 
of which Pisgah, the crest of Mount Nebo, is the highest 
point. 

To the north-east of Nebo, in a valley at the foot of the 
mountain, is the fountain known as Ain Musa, the Well 
of Moses, and which is probably the Ashdoth-Pisgah of 
Deut. iii. 17, called, in Deut. iv. 49, "the springs of 
Pisgah," the word Ashdoth meaning springs or roots. It 
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is also mentioned (Josh. xii. 8, ziii. 20) in recapitulating 
the boundaries of Beuben. 

Mount Neho, now Jebel Nebbeh, though still retaining 
its ancient name, has only lately been identified and visited. 
It would seem that the range of which it is the highest 
summit, bore the name of Pisgah, though now no trace of 
the name, Pisgah, can be recognised in the vernacular. 
The 'Afield of Zophim,*' as has been said, was the high 
table-land sloping back from it, and thus Pisgah included 
both Zophim and Nebo. In the time of Jerome the name 
remained, and it is curious that, though not found on the 
east side, the Arabic equivalent for Pisgah is now given to 
a headland nearly opposite, standing out into the Dead Sea, 
Bas-el-Feshkhah, i,e, the headland of Pisgah. This, of 
course, cannot be the Pisgah of the Pentateuch. 

The view from Nebo strikingly illustrates the minute 
accuracy of the Sacred history. " The Lord showed 
Moses all the land «f Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali 
and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land 
of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south {Negeh), and 
the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, 
unto Zoar " (Deut. xxxiv. 1 — 8). To the eastward, as we 
turned round, the ridge seemed gently to slope for two or 
three miles, when a few small ruin-clad '< tells/* or hillocks, 
Heshbon, Ma*in, and others, broke the monotony of the 
outline ; and then, sweeping forth, rolled in one vast un- 
broken expanse the goodly Belka, one boxmdless plain, 
stretching fiEir into Arabia, till lost in the horizon — one 
waving ocean of com and grass. Not a tree, not a bush, 
not a house could be seen ; but the glass revealed the 
black tents dotted far and near. As the eye turned south- 
ward, the peak of Jebel Shihan (Sihon) just stood out 
behind Jebel Attarus, and the rosy granite peaks of Arabia 
faded into the distance. Still turning westward, though 
the east side of the Dead Sea was too immediately beneath 
us to be visible, we could trace its western outline in its 
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fhll extent. In the centre of the line a break and a green 

spot beneath it marked Engedi, the nest once of the Eenite, 

now of the wild goat. Behind we could trace the ridge of 

Hebron as it lifted from the sonth-west, as far as Bethlehem 

and Jerusalem. There was the Mount of Olives, with the 

church on its top, the gap in the hills leading up from 

Jericho, and the rounded heights of Benjamin on the other 

side. Still turning northward, the eye was rivetted by the 

deep Jordan Valley and the twin oases of Jericho. Closer 

still beneath us^ on this side the river, had Israel's last 

camp extended, in front of the green fringe which peeped 

forth from under the terraces in our foreground. The dark 

sinuous bed of Jordan was soon lost in dim haze. Then, 

looking over it, the eye rested on Gerizim*s rounded .top, 

and further still opened the Plain of Esdraelon, the 

shoulder of Carmel or some other intervening height just 

showing to the right of Gerizim, while beyond it was a 

&int and distant bluish haze. Northward again rose the 

distinct outline of unmistakable Tabor, aided by which 

we could identify Gilboa and Little Hermon. Beyond, 

Hermon's snowy top was mantled in cloud, and Lebanon's 

highest range must have been exactly shut behind it, while 

in front, due north of us, stretched in long line the dark 

forests of Gilead, terminating in Jebel Osha, behind Eamoth- 

Gilead. To the north-east the vast Hauran or Bashan 

stretched beyond, and the range of Jebel Hauran behind 

Bozrah was distinctly visible. The ruins of an extensive 

fort and town bearing the same name, Nebbeh, are about 

a mile to the west. 

Somewhere close to this was Beth-Peor ; for Moses was 
buried in a valley over against Beth-Peor (Deut. xxxiv. 6), 
perhaps a Hebrew substitute for Baal-Peor, but the name 
or precise locality has not yet been traced. 

Following the track of the ancient road which went 
through the very heart of Moab fromHeshbon to Kir-Moab, 
and thence to Edom, we come to Medeha, now Madiyabah, 

z 
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not fiur from the centre of the plateao. The nuns are 
extensive but poor : a large reservoir, broken colnmns, and 
long lines of foundations. Medeba was one of the cities 
of Moab taken by Sihon (Numb. xxi. 80) and, after his 
destruction, assigned to Reuben. Joshua speaks of it as 
in the plain (Mishor) or highland of Moab. But Reuben 
seems to have lost it before David's time, for here Joab*s 
battle against Ammon was fought (1 Chron. xix. 7). In 
the time of Isaiah it had again become Moabite. ** Moab 
shall howl over Nebo and over Medeba " (Chron. xv. 2). 
It was the scene of many a struggle in the days of the 
Maccabees, but has long since been utterly deserted. 

About four miles south-west of Medeba are the ruins of 
Ma*in, the Baal-meon of Sacred history, called also by 
contraction Beon (Numb, xxzii. 8), and Beih-Baal'Meon 
(Josh. xiii. 7): one of the cities ** built ** or, more probably, 
restored, by Reuben on the downs of Moab. It is close to 
the edge of the deep ravine of the Zerka Ma'in, the second 
principal stream east of the Dead Sea, and situated on 
rising ground. The ruins here are very extensive, and the 
country well cultivated. Most of the remains are Greek 
or Roman, and none of later date. 

The Roman road down the wady to the Dead Sea can 
easily be traced, a little to the west of Ma'in. Near the 
mouth of the river, in the stupendous gorge, are the ruins 
of Sara, the Zar^h-Shahar of Job xiii. 19. It is not 
afterwards named. The river is shaded by oleanders, and 
wherever there is space, the palm-trees, which, formerly 
were so abundant all through the Jordan Valley, still grow- 
luxuriantly and untended. It may be observed that 
Zareth-Shahar is stated to be ''in the mount of the valley," 
or "eweA:," i,e. " the hollow,'* a word well describing its 
situation. 

On the way to it are the hot springs and ruins of CalUr' 

rhoe, before reaching which are some ancient rock-hewn 

* tombs. To these springs Herod the Great went, in the vain 
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hope of being cured of his loathsome disease. There are 
fonr of these hot springs, so abundant that they heat the 
whole water of the stream. They are strongly charged with 
sulphur. One of them forms a cascade from a perpen- 
dicular cliff, which is covered with the incrustation of 
sulphur. The whole surface of the ledge is strewn with 
tiles and broken pottery, but the wady seems to be scarcely 
ever visited, even by the Bedouins of the neighbourhood. 

.Mounting again up this tremendous ravine, we soon 
reach the ruins of M'kaur, the ancient Macharus. This 
famous castle is not mentioned by name in Scripture, 
but is connected with it from the statement of Josephus, 
that here John the Baptistwas imprisoned and beheaded. It 
is often mentioned in the Maccabasan history, and was Herod's 
strongest fortress. It is stated to have been the strongest 
fortress of the Jews, and held out afterthe destruction of Jeru- 
salem, having been enormously strengthened by Herod. Its 
ruins have never yet been fully described by any traveller. 

Not far from this must have been Bamoth (Numb^xxi..l9) 
or Bamoth' Baal (Job xiii. 17), a high place of Baal, ** in 
the valley" ue, the ravine overhanging the valley. The 
ruined sites here are very numerous, but the name has not 
yet been recovered. * 

To the south of the wady rises Jebel Attarus, evidently 
some ancient Ataroth of Moab, the highest mountain in 
the district and often by older travellers mistaken for 
Nebo. There are ruins to the west of it. It must not 
be confounded with the Ataroth of Gad. On its summit 
are the remains of a high place and of a sacred grove, in 
a great heap of stones and a soHtary aged tree, once a 
sanctuary of Chemosh or Baal. 

About four miles west by south of Jebel Attarus are 
the ruins called Kurdyat, probably Kirjathaim, mentioned 
as one of the cities rebuilt and renamed by the Beubenites. 
In the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel it had reverted to Mcab^ 
and, written in our version Kiriathaim^ is mentioned in the 
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dennnciation of that people ( Jer. xlviii. 1 ; Ezek. xxv. 9). It 
is probably the same as the Kirjath-huzoth to which Balak 
took Balaam on his first arrival (Nmnb. xxii. 89), and 
which is nowhere else named. The mins are considerable. 

Accepting this interpretation, we can easily trace the 
progress of Balaam with the King of Moab. Balak first met 
him on the banks of the Amon, then proceeded north with 
him to Kirjath-huzothf or perhaps to Jebel Attaros above 
it ; then across the Zerka the next day to the high places 
of Baal, Baal-meon. Thence, in order that he might see 
the utmost part of Israel's host, he brought him still 
farther north to the top of Pisgah. Finally, in the last 
vain attempt to conciliate the Deity by fresh sacrifices, he 
led him to the top of Peor, which, following the topo- 
graphical sequence, I would place where there are a group 
of ruins on the summit of the ridge due west of Heshbon 
and exactly opposite Beth-Jesimoth, which is probably 
identical with the Jeshimon of Numb, xxxiii. 28. 

Aharim (Numb, xxxiii. 44, &c.) seems to have been 
the general term for the whole mountain range from Gilead 
to the Amon. 

Sibmah, probably the same with Shebam, named be- 
tween Elealah and Nebo (Numb, xxxii. 8), must have 
been close to Heshbon, but has not been yet recognised. 
It afterwards passed again into the possession of Moab, 
as we find from the prophets. *^ The fields of Heshbon 
languish, and the vine of Sibmah.*' ** I will bewail with 
the weeping of Jazer the vine of Sibmah " (Isa. xvi. 8, 9). 
** vine of Sibmuh, I will weep for thee with the weeping 
of Jazer *' (Jer. xlviii. 82). 

Of other Eeubenite cities named in connection with the 
above, as Kedemoth, Mephaath, and Nopha, nothing has 
been re-discovered. 

Minnithy mentioned as the place to which Jephthah 
pursued the Amorites from Aroer (Judg. xi. 88) seems to 
have been a district in the " Mishor " or downs of Moab, iJie 
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modem Belka, containing twenty cities. It was then, as 
now, a great corn-growing district, ** the wheat of JHftn- 
nith '* being celebrated by Ezekiel (ch. xxvii. 17). The 
name may perhaps be traced in Menjah, east of Hesh- 
bon, and in Mahannah, farther south, visited by Irby and 
Mangles. 

The ancient south road from Heshbon to Petra next 
passes Diban, now Dhiban, about 8^ miles north of 
the Amon, one of the most celebrated of the Beubenite 
cities, and now further remarkable for the discovery of 
the Moabite Stone. Originally belonging to Moab, it had 
been conquered by Sihon (Numb. xxi. 20), and fell to 
Israel on his destruction. It was first rebuilt and occu- 
pied by Gad, but finally allotted to Beuben from its 
situation. At the period of the later prophets, like the 
rest of the district, it had been resumed by Moab, and is 
mentioned by Isaiah and Jeremiah in their denunciations 
of that people. It is also called Dimon by Isaiah (xv. 9). 

Its ruins are extensive, but low. The Moabite Stone, 
discovered close to Dhiban in 1868, by the Bev. F. 
Klem, is one of the most important monuments of ancient 
times which has come down to us, though now, unfor- 
tunately, since its discovery, broken and imperfect. It is 
in fiict the contemporary Moabite account of the events 
recorded in 2 Kings iii., and shows how, after the inroad 
upon Moab and the destruction of their cities by the 
combined forces of Israel, Judah, and Edom, Mesha, 
King of Moab, recovered his independence and made Dibon 
his capital. The whole of this territory seems, from the 
burden of Isaiah and Jeremiah, to have remained in the 
possession of Moab till the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar. . 

The ruins of Bezer, in the wilderness or downs (mishor)^ 
the Bosor of the Apocrypha, have been recently discovered 
by Mr. Palmer, little more than two miles south-west of 
Dibon, now called Kasur el Besheir. They are on a knoll, 
and are of ^ome extent. Bezer was not only a Levitical 
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city, but was one of the three cities of refuge east of 
Jordan. 

AroeTf the frontier city of Reuben, was situated due 
south of Dibon, on the edge of the rayine of the Aman, 
and is now called Ara*ar. The ruins are utterly desolate. 

The road from Aroer leads straight down the rayine, 
and the ruins of the bridge across the Amon may still be 
seen. On the opposite brow probably stood Jahaz, now 
Muhatel el Haj. There are still the ruins of a fort, and 
the ravine is even here, so far from its entrance to the sea, 
of the tremendous depth of 1,500 feet. Jahaz or Jaha- 
zah, a Levitical city of Reuben, was the scene of the 
decisive battle in which Israel destroyed Sihon and the 
Amorites, and gained possession of the first instalment of 
their land (Numb. xxi. 23). It was evidently on the 
extreme south border of Reuben ; yet, as the spot here 
named is south of the Amon, it is quite possible that 
Jahaz must be looked for a little further north. Ziza has 
been suggested. But that is too far north and east. 

The Amon was the limit of the trans-Jordanic Pales- 
tine. '< From Amon to Hermon '* was equivalent on the 
east side to '' from Dan to Beersheba*' on the west. The 
Hver absolutely splits by its narrow channel the great 
Moab range to their very base, for several thousand feet ; 
yet its channel is not more than one hundred feet wide. 
South of it, Israel never extended their conquests ; while 
those north of it were, as we have seen, soon lost, at 
least as far as Heshbon. It is therefore difficult to sepa-> 
rate the history of Reuben from that of Moab. 

There are many cities of Moab south of the Amon, 
whose names are preserved in the Arabic vemacular, but 
all of them, with one solitary exception, are forsaken 
ruins* One single town, that of Eerak, represents all 
that remains of a kingdom which could once withstand 
the united armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom. On a 
hill four stiiles south of the Amon, the name of Sbihan 
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perpetuates the memory of the town of Sihon, the Amorite 
conqueror. 

Further south is Eabba, the ancient Rabbath-Moab, 
once Ar of Moah and the capital of the nation, but now 
utterly desolate ; and eight miles further south is Kerak, 
the ancient Kir of Moab, or Kir-Haraseth, where King 
Mesha sacrificed his eldest son to propitiate his god Che- 
mosh in his war against Israel and Judah (2 Kings iii.). 

Kerak still has a population of 8,000 or 4,000. Its 
history is continuous from the days of Moab. It was 
a bishopric in the early Christian times, and was after- 
wards the stronghold of the Crusaders east of Jordan. 
To the perfidy and insolence of Baynald of Chatillon, 
lord of Kerak, was due the fatal termination of the Great 
Crusade by the battle of Hattin, a.d. 1187. Baynald, 
by his refusal to make restitution for a caravan he had 
robbed, provoked Saladin to muster his hosts for the 
complete expulsion of the Christians. In the last Crusade 
the Emir of Kerak, a.d. 1288, captured Jerusalem and 
drove out the knights. 

The south-eastern comer of the lowland on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, now the Ghor es Safieh, is one of the 
richest and most luxuriant spots in the country. Its prin- 
cipal town was NimHm or Beth-nimrah, not to be con- 
founded with the Beth' Nimrah opposite Jericho. It is 
spoken of by Isaiah and Jeremiah. ** The waters of Nimrim 
shall be desolate, for the hay is withered away, the grass 
faileth, there is no green thing " (Is. xv. 6). The green- 
ness, exuberant fertility, and plenteous fountains, are still 
as marked as ever, but only a few Bedouins remain there 
in their wretched huts. The ruins of Nemeireh, which 
we visited, mark the site of the ancient city close to the 
shore of the lake. 

We cannot leave this now desolate land of Moab with- 
out recalling that David had Moabite blood in his veins 
from his great-grandmother Buth ; and that probably from 
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this family tie he placed his parents with the King of Moab 
for safety daring his wanderings from the face of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii. 8, 4). Afterwards, howeiwr, DaYid made 
war on Moah— we are not informed for what cause : pos- 
sihlj for treachery to his parents — and pnt to the sword 
two-thirds of the men (2 Sam. viii. 2). He thus ledneed 
Moah to servitude. With the exception of Solomon 
haying had Moabite wives, and erecting for their god 
Chemosh an altar on the Monnt of Olives, Moah only 
again comes in contact with the history of Israel in its 
subjugation by Omri, its revolt against Ahab, and the 
combined expedition recorded in 2 Kings iii., 2 Chron. xx., 
and in the Moabite Stone. 

Afterwards Moab made forays into Israel (2 Kings xiii. 20) 
and against Judah, in conjunction with Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kings xxiv. 2), the former by the fords of the Jordan, 
the latter, as Mesha had before attempted, round the south 
end of the Dead Sea. 

On the return from the Captivity, Sanballat of Horo- 
naim, a Moabite, was the bitter enemy of the returned 
exiles. From that time Moab as a nation disappears from 
history, and becomes a mere geographical expression. 
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Golden Gate, 144. 
Gomorrah, 79, 82. 
Gophna, 105. 
Goshen, 56, 67. 
Gozan, 320. 
Guzzeti, 31. 
Habor, 320, ?33. 
Hadadah. 18. 
Hadad-Bimmon, 194. 
Hadattah, 18. 
Hadid, 51. 
Hadithet, 61. 
Halah, 320. 
Halhul, 64. 
Hali, 204. 
Hamah, 296. 
Hamath, 296. 
Hamam, Wady, 256. 
Hammdm, 249. 
Hammath, 249. 
Hammon, 249, 281. 
Hammoth-Dor, 249. 
HamHn, 281. 
Hannathon, 242. 
Haphraim, 227. 
Hara, 320. 
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Kefir, 108. 
Kefr Anna, 51, 
Kefr Chittai, 248. 
Kefr Kenna, 239. 
Ke/r na Hum, 269, 
K^r Saba., 61. 
Keilah, 42, 
Kelt, Wady, 90. 
Kenath, 303, 304, 306, 

307. 
Kerak, 249, 342, 343. 
Kerkerahf Waay, 264. 
Kerazeh, 260. 
Kerioth, 306, 307, 309. 
Kerioth-Hezron, 18. 
Keziz, Valley of, 90. 
Khassak, Wady, 186. 
Khelasa, 24. 
Khersa, 262. 
Khureitun, 45, 66. 
Kibroth Hattaavah, 4. 
Kibzaim, 171. 
Kila, 42. 
Kinah, 16, 
Kir, 343. 

Kir Haraseth, 343. 
Kiriathaim, 301, 339, 
Kirjathaim, 333. 
Kirjathain, 264. 
Eoriath Arba, 60. 
Kinath Baal, 73. 
Eiriath-Huzoth, 339, 

340. 
Kiijath-Jearim, 73. 
Kiriath-Sannah, 57. 
Kirjath-Sepher, 67. 
Kishidn, 227. 
Kishon, 196, 201. 
Kithlish, 39. 
Kitron, 241. 
Kvhbet es Sakhra, 141, 
Kulat el HusTit 262, 301. 
Kuloniek, 115, 
Ktmawdty 305. 
Kureitun, 18. 
Kureiyat, 339. 
Kureiyeh, 306, 309. 
Kuriet el Enah, 73. 
Kurmul, 18, 59, 203. 
Kum, Wady, 280. 
Kui^ SurtcUteh, 186. 
Kumub, 17. 
Kuseib, Wady, 15. 
Kuseib- GhurundelfBiYer, 

76. 
KuseiVf 17. 



Lachish, 36, 39. 

Lahman, 39. 

Laieh, 46, 268, 269, 270, 

292. 
Lakum, 268. 
Lebaoth, 24. 
Lebonah, 174. 
Ledddn, 271. 
Legio, 195. 
Leimum, Wady, 266. 
Lfjjunj 195. 
Lejah, 299, 302, 303. 
Leontes, River, 290. 
libnah, 43. 
Litany, River, 290. 
Livias, 325. 
Lod, 61. 
Lo Debar, 318. 
Lubban, 174. 
Ludd, 51. 
Lussan, 10. 
Luz, 102. 
Lydda, 51. 
Maachah, 310, 
Maarath, 65. 
Machaems, 339. 
Machpelah, 61. 
Madiyabah, 337. 
Madmannah, 24. 
Madmenah, 119. 
Magdala, 263, 
Mahanaim, 318, 317. 
Mahaneh-Dan, 46. 
Mahannah, 341. 
Mahlul, 232, 
Maknen, 317. 
Ma'in, 338. 
Makran, 103. 
Makkedah, 40, 41. 
Malah, 308, 
Mala, Wady, 83. 
Malatha, 18. 
Malek, Wady el, 206. 

Mamre, 64. 

Manasseh, ch. Vlll« 

p, 189, and ch. XIII., 

p, 298, XrV., p. 311. 
Maon, 18, 59. 
Maralah, 242. 
Marash, 42, 
Mareh, Wady, 9. 
Mar Elyas, 203. 
Mareshah, 42. 
Mariamne, Tower of, 

135. 
Marsaba, 119. 



Masada, 87. 
Mayin, 4. 
Mearah, 291, 
Medeba, 337, 338. 
Megiddo, 194, 196. 
Mefdel, 40, 263. 
Menjah, 841. 
Mephaath, 340. 
Merj Ayiin, 269. 
Merom, 265. 
Merom, Waters of, 264, 
Meshhad, El, 240, 
Meshrifeh, El, 7. 
Mezar, 211. 
Mtar, 280. 
Michmash, 105, 106, 
Michmethah, 186, 
Middin, 83. 
Migdal-El, 264. 
Migdalgad, 40. 
Migdol, 213, 263. 
Migron, 103. 
Milh, (El), 18, 
Millo, 131. 
Minnith, 340. 
Minydy, 24 
Misheal, 206. 
Mishor, 317, 331, 338. 
Mizpah, 111, 313. 
Mizpeh, 40, 313, 316, 

317. 
Mizpeh, Plain of, 266. 
Mizpeh-Gilead, 316, 317. 
M'Kaur, 339. 
Mohrakah, 200. 
Mojib, 2, 76, 334. 
Moknah, elf 174. 
Moladah, 18, 
Moreh, Oak of, 183. 
Moriah, 131, 144, 
Hozah, 116, 
Mughdr, 40. 
Muhatel-el-Haj, 342. 
Mujeidd, 264. 
MukhmaSf 105. 
Muristan, 129. 
Naamah, 40. 
Naarath, 170, 
Nablous, 174, 
Nahalal, 432, 
Nahr Falaik, 186. 
Nahr el MakaUa, 196. 
Nahr Hasbany, 271. 
Nahr Herdatoilj 280. 
Nahr Ibrahim, 296. 
Nahr Namdn, 278. 
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Nain, 222. 

Na'imth, Wady, 170. 
Naphtali, ch. XL, 263. 
Ndr, Wady, 119. 
Nazareth, N<uirahj Ely 

234, 288. 
Neah, 241. 
Neapolifl, 179. 
NebaUat, 61, 171. 
Nebo, 335, 336. 
A^e6y Samwil, 111. 
Neiel, 280. 
Nekeb, 268. 
Nemeirehf 348. 
Nephish, 301,820. 
Nephtoah, 116. 
Nezib, 42. 
Nibshan, 83. 
Nimrim, 343. 
iVtifirtm, [Vady, 322. 
Nob, 116. 
Nobah, 805, 307. 
Nodab, 301. 820. 
Nopha, 8i0'. 
Olives, Mount of, 161, 

162. 
Ono, 51. 
Ophel, 132, 133. 
Ophni. 105. 
Ophrali, 105, 193. 
Orma, El, 184. 
Orman^ 309. 
Padan-oram, 819. 
Paneas, 271. 
Parah, 107. 

Paran, Wilderness of, 3. 
Pella, 216, 814, 316. 
Peniel, 313, 321. 
Penuel, 318, 821. 
Peor, 323, 340. 
Phasaelis, 98. 
Phasaelis, Tower of, 135. 
Philadelphia, 217, 328. 
PhiUppolis. 309. 
Philisda, ch. II., p. 27. 
Phoenicia, 275, 276. 
Pirathon, 186. 
Pisgah, 323, 335, 336, 

340. 
Psephinus, Tower of, 

137. 
Ptolemais, 279. 
Quarantania (Mount), 

96. 
Rnbba, 342. 
Kabbah, 73, 319, 328. 



Rabbath-Ammon, 217. 
Rabbath-Moab, 842. 
Rabbith, 227. 
Rafat, 57. 

Hihnbi, Wady, 125. 
Rakkath, 249. 
Rdm(£r)j HO. 
Ramah, 110, 325. 
Ramah, 263, 282. 
Ramathaim Zophim, 111. 
Ramath Negeb, 17. 
Ramath-Mizpeh, 315. 
Jiameh, 64, 211. 
R'lmeh, 263. 
Rameh (Gilead), 834. 
Ramoth-Gilead, 325, 326. 
Raphana, 217. 
Ras-pl-Abiad, 281. 
Rag-d-Feshkhah, 336. 
Ras Feshkhah, 81. 
RcLS-en-Nakuraf 281. 
Rehab, 218. 
Rehob, 218. 
Rehob, 281. 
Rehoboth, 18. 
Rekem, 116. 
Remeth, 211. 
Remmon-methoar, 240. 
Reuben, oh. XV., page 

331. 
Riha{Er),90. 
Rimmon, 104. 
RUhma, Wady, 6. 
Rogellm, 818. 
Ruad^^e. 
Rubudiyeh, 256. 
Ruheibeh, 13. 
Rig'tan Selameh, 18. 
Rummdneh, 240. 
Safah {Ett), 9. 
Saida, 291, 295. 
5atr, 59, 
Sdkkut, 137, 321. 
Salcah, 299, 307, 819. 
Salem, 128. 
Salim, 184, 214. 
Salt (Es), 325, 826. 
Samaria, 190, 192. 
Sammi, 187. 
Sansannah, 24. 
Sanur, 193. 
Saphir, 40. 
Sara, 338. 
Sarepta, 291. 
Sarid, 242. 
Saron, 100. 



Sawnfir, 40. 

Schi^ttiy 227. 

Scythopolis, 217. 

Sebaita, 7, 8. 

Sebaste, 191. 

Sebbeh, 87. 

Sebwttiyeh, 191. 

Sebkha, 16. 

Secacah, 83. 

Sefurieh, 239. 

SeUun. 171. 

8eir, 826. 

Seir, Wady, 819, 826. 

Seldm, Wadif, 114. 

Semakk, Wady, 262. 

Semikif 57. 

Senehf 106. 

Sepphoris, 239. 

Shaalbim, 47. 

Shaaraim, 26. 

Shahazimah, 227. 

Shdib, Wady, 322. 

Shahmeh, 44. 

Shalim, 184. 

Shamir, 187. 

Sharaim, 43. 

Sharon, 100. 

Sheba, 18. 

Shebam, 840. 

Bhebarim, 106. 

Shechem, 175, 184. 

Shechem, Plain of, 174. 

Shef'Amar, 241. 

Shema, 18. 

Shen, 113. 

Shenir, 273. 

Sheriat-el'Afandhur, Ri- 
ver, 299 

Shihon, 227, 342. 

Shihor libnath, 278. 

Shilhim, 25. 

Shiloh, 171, 174. 

ShUoah, 158. 

Shlmron, 232. 

Shittim, 97. 

Shulam, 214, 221. 

Shunem, 214, 221. 

Shufta, 219. 

Sibmah, 340. 

Siddim, Yale of, 82. 

Sidon, 291. 

Siloam, 159. 

Siloam (Pool of), 166, 
168. 

Simeon, ch. I., p. 16. 

Simvniyeh, 232. 
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Sion, 273. 
Siram^ Wady^ 25. 
Sirion, 273. 
Sismah, 333. 
Sitnah, 12. 
Sochoh, 44. 
Sodom, 79, 82. 
Solomon, Temple of, 160 
Solomon, Porch of, 154. 
8t. Stephen's Gates 148. 
Svbexbeh, Tt% 280. 
Succoth, 187, 321. 
Svkot^ 321. 
Svlem, 221. 
Sulkhad, 307, 309. 
Sumtj Wady, 44. 
Sumrahy 98, 
Sar, 282. 
Surqfendy 291. 
Surah J 45. 
Suweikehf 43. 
Suweinitf Wady^ 107. 
Sychar, 179. 
Taanadi, 194. 
Taannath Shiloh, 185. 
Ta'anuk, 194. 
Tabbatb, 219. 
Tabakat FahQ, 31C. 
Tahigahy el, 255. 
Tabor, 225, 226. 
Tahtim-hodshi, 327. 
TalAsa, 186. 
Tana, 185. 
Tantwa, 53. 
Tappuah, 47, 185. 
Tarablous, 276. 
Taralah, 115. 
Tarichaea, 249. 
Teffah, 60. 

rem, Wady, Et, 271. 
Tekoah, 65. 
Tekua, 65. 
Telaim, 17. 
Telem, 17. 
Tell Arad, 11. 
Tell Ashtoreh, 301. 
Tell AthaPj 43. 
Tell Azur, 171. 
Tell Dibbin, 269. 
Tell el Hajar, 103. 
TeU Harahj 266. 



Tell Hum, 258, 259. 
Tell Hum, Wady, 260. 
Tell Kadi, 269. 
Tell Kaimon, 196. 
reWJCoMM, 202. 
Tell Ki4on. 228. 
Tell Kuratbeh, 266. 
Tell Main, 59. 
TeZ/ 6« Sa^eh, 34. 
7W/ e«A Shummam, 232. 
TeW Thureh, 232. 
Terebinth, Valley of, 115 
Thebez, 187. 
Tiberias, Sea of, 260, 

252. 
Tibnah, 46. 
Tibneh, 188, 315. 317. 
Tibnin, 280. 
TtA, Desert of, 2. 
Timnah, 58. 
Timnath, 46. 
Timnath-Peres 1^8- 
Timnath-Serah, 188. 
Tina, 40. 
Tirzah, 186. 
Tishbi, 821. 
Tolad El, 23. 
Toula, 24. 
Trachonitis, 299, 301. 

302, 303. 
TripoliB, 276. 
Tubds, 187. 
Tubukhat Fahil, 219. 
Tuleil el Fftl, 118 
Tyropseon, 125, 129. 
T^rus, Tyre, 282. 
Tzor, 282. 
Um el Ashera, 219. 
Um el A mad, 206. 
Um er Rumamim, 25. 
Um d Jemal, 308. 
Um Keis, 314. 
Ummah, 281. 
Urtas, Valley of, 66. 
Uzzen-Sherah, 171. 
Valley, Gate of the, 139. 
Water-gate, 139. 
Wezar; 214. 
Xystos, 133, 135. 
Xaloth, 223. 
Y&fa^ 48, 51, 433. 



Ydkuk, 263. 
Yala, 48. 
Yaniim. 185. 
Yarmuk, 45, 314. 
Yarun, 264. 
Yasir, 187. 
Yebna, 34. 
Yebts, Wady, 316. 
Yeshna, 45, 46. 
Yutta. 58. 
Zaanaim, 267. 
Zaanammim, 267. 
Zaanan, 40. 
Zakariya^ 44. 
Zalmon, Mount, 1 80. 
Zanoah, Zanikt, 47. 
Zaphon, 322. 
Zareah, 45. 
Zarephath, 291. 
Zareth-Shahar, 338. 
Zartanah, 218. 
Zarthan, 185. 
Zebad, Zebda, 239. 
Zeboim, 79, 82. 
Zebulun, ch. X., p. 229. 
Zelah, 115, 316. 
Zemaraim, 98. 
Zenan, 40. 
Zephath, 8. 
Zererath, 218. 
Zertn, 211. 
Zerka-Main, 276. 334, 

335, 838. 
Zerka, River, 311. 
Zerka, Wady, 319. 
Zib, 280. 
Ziddim, 248. 
Zidon, 291, 292. 
Ziklag, 9, 36, 320. 
Zin, 8,9. 

Zion, Mount, 128, 129. 
Zior, 59. 
Ziph, 17, 59. 
Ziz, Cliff of, 86. 
Z%za,U2. 
Zoar, 82, 83. 
Zoheleth, 118. 
Zophim, 323, 335. 
Zorah^ 45. 
Zutoetrah, 18. 
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Most of these works may he had in ornamental bindings, with 
gilt edges, at a small extra charge. 

AGNES AND KATIE IN SERVICE: a Sequel to "Joy of *' 
Well Doing." 18mo. cloth boards 1 

A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. Being ObseryationB. 
or Memorials, of the most Remarkable Occonenoes, as well 
Pnblic as Private, which happened in London during the last 
great Visitation in 1665. Written by a Citixen who con- 
tinued all the while in London. To which is added Sobm 
Account of the Great Fire in 1666. (Extracted from 
*' Evelyn's Memoirs.") Imp. 16mo., with six page cuts on 
toned paper, cloth boards .« 3 

A TALE OF TWO BROTHERS. By JAHB8 F. OOBB, Esq. 

18mo. cloth boards X 6 

ALL TRUE. <*Thb Begoar's Flowbr." "An English 
Rajah." " In the Backwoods." " Wakotani." Demy 
16mo., in a volume, limp cloth, or in a packet 6 

ALONE AMONG THB ZULUS. By a Plain Woman. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Zulu Country, South 
AMca. Fcp. 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt edges • 2 6 

ARCHIE GREY: OR, DOING IT HEARTILY. By the 

Author of " Harry's Battles," &c 18mo. cloth boards 1 

BATTLE WORTH FIGHTING, THE; and other Stories. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards 2 

CARPENTER'S FAMILY, THE ; a Sketch of Village Life. 
By Mrs. Joseph Lamb (Ruth Buck). With four full-page 
engravings on toned paper. Crown 8 vo. doth boards 2 

CHARLEY ASHLEY. The Adventures of an Orphan Boy. 
With six full-page illustrations on toned paper. By J. G. 
Walkbb, Esq. Crown Sto. doth boards ^... 1 6 

CHARLEY WATSON, the Drunkard's little Son 1 6 

CHOTA NAGPORE MISSION TO THE HOLS, THE. By 
the Rer. J. Caye-Browne, M.A., Indian Ghavlain in th9 
Diocese of Calcuttsu Fcp. 8vo., with map, cloth boards 1 6 

[Cfown 8vo.] 




PUBLICATIONS OF THE 80CIETT. 

Price. 

CHRISTIAN FATHfiBS/THK. lives of Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Jnstin, Irenaeus, Cyprian, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory 
Nazienzen, Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, Bede, and Bernard. By the Rev. G. G. 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Ac. Illustrated with 
eight full-page woodcuts. Post 8vo 3 6 

OUBAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. (For Girls.) By Mrs. 
Caret Brock. With eight full-page illustrations on toned 
paper. Crown 8vo. cloth boards 8 

POALS OF FIRE : a Tale of Indian Life. 18mo. doth boards. 1 X) 

OROYLAND ABBEY : an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
George G. Perry, author of " History of the Crusades," 
<fec. Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards 1 6 

CYCLE OF LIFE, THE : a Book of Poems for Young and Old, 
Town and Country. Printed on toned paper, illustrated 
with eighteen woodcuts, handsomely bound in doth, gilt 
' edges, levelled boards, fcp. 4to 7 6 

DAVIE ARMSTRONG : a Story of the Fells. By AUSTIN 

ClarE; author of Andres Trials." 18mo. doth boards ... 1 

DIFFICULTY HILL, AND SOME LADS WHO CLIMBED IT. 

18mo. cloth boards 1 6 

EARTH'S MANY VOICES. First and Second Series. With 
illustrations on toned paper. Royal 16mo. extra doth, gilt 

edges each 2 

The two series in one volume 4 

FAITHFUL AND TRUE ; OR, THE MOTHER'S LEGACY. 
(For Girls.) By E. J. Barnes. With three full-page illus- 
trations on toned paper, crown 8vo. doth boards 1 6 

GROSSETESTE, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT. 
BISHOP OF LINCOLN. By the Rev. Georob G. Perrt, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, and Proctor of the Diocese. 

• With four full-page illustrations on toned paper, post 8vo. 

doth boards 2 6 

HARRY WATERS AND JOHN HEARD, a Lesson firom 
the Field ; or, Like Seed Like Fruit. Illustrated with four 
full-page woodcuts on toned paper, crown 8ro. cloth boards. 2 

HARTZ BOYS, THE ; OR, AS A MAN SOWS, SO MUST 
HE REAP. By Franz Hoffman. Translated from the 
German. With one full-page illustration on toned paper, 
crown 8vo. cloth boards 1 

HATTY AND NELLIE; OR, TWO MARRIAGES: a Story 
of Middle Class Life. By Mrs. Carey Brook. With four 
full-page illustrations on toned paper, crown 8vo. doth 
boards 2 6 

kELEN FREEMAN'S WORD : a Tale of Field Gang Idfe. 

18mo. cloth boards 1 

pOME IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Author of "Alone 

among the Zulus." Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards.,.. » .1 6 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE 800IETT. 

Price. 

IT ISN'T BIGHT:" OR, FRANK JOHNSON'S RBASON. 
By Mrs. Joseph Lamb (Ruth Buck) 1 6 

JENNY DALE : a Story for Girls. 18mo. cloth boards 1 

JOHNNY WILKS; OR, THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW. 

ISzno. cloth boards 1 

LIFE IN THE WALLS, THE HEARTH, AND THE EAVES. 
, With four full-page illustrations, printed on toned paper, 

royal 16mo. cloth boards 1 

LIGHTHOUSE, THE. (For Boys.) 18mo. cloth boards 1 

LIONEL'S REVENGE; OR, THE YOUNG ROYALISTS. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards 2 6 

MARION ; OR, THE SMUGGLER'S WIFE. With four fnU- 

page illustrations on toned paper, crown Svo. cloth boards... 2 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, THE. By the Rer. 

H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L S 7 6 

NURSE MARGARET'S TWO ST. SYLVESTER EVES. 
(For Girls.) A Tale. Translated from the German by 
Ottilib WiLDBRMUTH. Royal 16 mo. paper boards 8 

PARABLES OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. Bbtham. With two 
full-page illustrations on toned paper, crown 8yo. cloth 
boards 1 

POOR LITTLE GASPARD'S DRUM ; a Tale of the French 

Revolution. Fcp. 8yo. cloth boards 1 6 

RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY, THE ; OR, THE 
ARDINGLEY LADS. By A. R. N., author of " Woodbury 
Farm," *' Margaret Vere," Ac. With three fuil-page illus- 
trations on toned paper, crown 8yo . cloth boards 1 6 

BINAOLIFFE. (For Girls.) A Village Character. ByE.M.L. 
With three full-page illustrations on toned paper, crown 
8vo. cloth boards 2 

RUTH LEE AND HER COMPANIONS ; OR, WORKING 

FOR GOD : a Canadian Story. By the author of the " Two 
Lucys," Ac. 18mo. doth boards 1 

SANDWICH ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. THE. By 
M. A. DONNB, author of "Denmark and its People," Ac. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards 2 

SCENES IN THE EAST. Consisting of Twelve Coloured 
Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible,- 
beautifully executed. With descriptive Letterpress, by the 
Rev, H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Ac, author of 
" The Land of Israel," Ac, Ac 4to. doth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges 7 6 

SELBORNE, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF. By the Rev. 
Gilbert White, A.M., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Arranged for Young Persons. New Edition. Cloth Boards. 8 6 



PUBLTOATIOira OF THS flOCWTr. 

Price. 
«. di 
SILENT JIH : a Ckunuh Story. By JiMSS F. OOBB, Etq., 
author of " A Tale of Two BfeotherB." With four f«ll-pag« 
illustrations on toned paper. Cloth boards 3 6 

SINAI AND JERUSALEM ; OB, SCENES FROM BIBLE 
LANDS. Consisting of Coloured Fhotograpfaio Tiews of 
Places mentioned in the Bible, induding a Panoramic View 
of Jerusalem. With descriptive Letterpress, by the Be.v. 
F. W. Holland, M.A., Honorary Secretary to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges 7 6 

STORIES FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE CHRISTIAN 

YEAR. Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards 2 6 

STORIES ON <<MY DUTY TOWARDS OOD.** Crown 8to. 

doth boards , 1 6 

STORIES ON "MY DUTIES TOWARDS MY NEIOH« 

BOUB." Grown 8to. cloth boards 1 6 

TALES AND ALLEGORIES. On toned piqper, demy 16mo. 

gilt edges 1 

TO SAN FRANCISCO AND BACK By a LONPON Pabsok. 

With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. do^ boards 2 6 

TOM X^AL AND SARAH HIS WIFE, THE SZPBBI- 

ENCBS OF. Crown 8vo. cloth boards I 6 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTX7BB IN MANY LANDS: an 

Illustrated Beading Book of Travel and Adventure. By 
many Writera. Suitable for the Upper Classes of National 
Schools, and also for use in Night Schools.' Crown 8vo. 
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